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THE    PROBLEM 


OF 


FIORENZO  DI   LORENZO 


The  works  of  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  painter,  of  Perugia,  precursor  and 
contemporary  of  the  Perugino  and  the  Pintoricchio,  constitute  one  of  the 
luost  interesting  and  intricate  problems  of  the  Renaissance  of  Italian  Art. 

These  works,  authentic  and  attributed,  are  to  be  studied  principally 
at  Perugia,  where  also,  can  be  found  all  the  available  facts  concerning 
this  important  Minor  Master  of  the  Quattro  Cento. 

The  object  of  this  little  monograph  is  simply  to  offer  these  facts  to 
the  Art-loving  Pul)lic,  together  with  the  results  of  a  close  and  lengthy 
observation  of  the  Works;  but  not  by  any  means  does  the  writer  design 
to  present  an  authoritative  solution  of  the  Problem,  which  indeed,  appears 
to  be  unsolvable. 

Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  Miis  already  a  <  skilled  and  worthy  Maestro  » 
in  Perugia  when  the  Perugino  copied  and  improved  upon  his  S.  John  the 
Evangelist  for  a  fresco  in  8.  IMaria  Maddalena  dei  Pazzi  at  Florence  in 
14H1.  The  original  of  this  figure  is  to  be  seen  in  an  altar  piece  which 
Fiorenzo  contracted  to  paint  for  the  Silvestrines  of  S.  Maria  Nuova  of 
Perugia  in  1472.  The  contract  of  this  work  is  the  earliest  document 
wliicli  has  lieen  discovered,  hitherto,  relative  to  Fiorenzo,  and  on  its 
date  all  former  historians  and  critics  have  founded  their  fact-making  as 
to  the  Master's  age  and  the  periods  of  his  works.  Of  this  Altar  piece 
we  shall  commune  together  in  due  course,  but  meanwhile  it  will  be  best 
to  glance  at  the  state  of  Art  in  Perugia  before,  and  during,  the  time  of 
our  Master's  career. 


'^'^■^'^-^^^'^'^'^'^'^'^-^'^'^-^-^  ^  -^  '^'^'^^l'^'^*  *  "^-^^  ^'^'^^'^* 


CHAPTER    I 


T. 


HAT  there  was  au  important  School  of  Art  in  tliis  Unibrian  city  one 
hundred  long  years  before  the  «  Perugino  »  came  to  it  over  the  hills 
from  Castel  (now  Citta)  della  Pieve,  is  proved  by  the  Roll  of  Painters, 
members  of  tlie  Collegio  del  Plttori ;  which  roll,  dating  from  the  end  of 
the  14th  century,  is  still  in  existence  (I).  Furthermore,  the  fact  is  other- 
wise indisputable;  for  there  remain  examples  of  tliis  School  in  fresco  paint- 
ings in  old  churches,  —  in  roadside  shrines,  —  on  dwelling  house  walls ; 
there  are  transferred  frescoes  in  tlie  Pinacoteca,  panel  altar  pieces,  and 
Gonfalone  —  the  sacred  processional  banners.  ]\raiiy  of  these  works  are 
anonymous;  all  of  them  have  a  certain  collective  personality  which 
classes  them  of  a  School  distinct  from  other  Umbrian  schools.  They  bear 
some  signs  of  the  teaching  of  the  early  Siennese  artists,  but  more  of 
the  schools  of  Cimabue  and  of  Giotto,  which  gives  rise  to  the  impression 
that  a  study  of  the  works  at  Assisi  had  formed  the  foundation  on  Avhich 
these  earlier  Perugian  artists  based  their  style,  rather  than  on  the  Sien- 
nese paintings.  One  of  these  local  fresco  paintings  is  attributed  by  cer- 
tain custodians  to  Cimabue  himself,  but  the  attribution  is  very  doubtful 
and  is  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence.  From  the  allusions  by  old 
writers  to  works   now   missing,  we   must   realise   that   much  of  the  loth 


(1)  Aunibalc  Mcariotti  in  his  «  Ijcttcrc  Piftoric/ie  Poriigiiie  »  i)iil)lislHul  in  17S8, 
(p.  15)  mciitious  even  a  certain  Tullio,  a  Porn<i'ian  painter  of  the  A?W  century.  An  in- 
scription on  a  brass  tablet  M'hicli  Mariotti  notices,  runs  as  follows.  «  I,  Tullio,  painter 
of  Perugia  liavinji"  been  cured  of  a  severe  apo])lexy  by  the  Blessed  Man.  Fra  Fran- 
cesco of  Assisi,  went  tliis  year  of  MCCXIX  to  the  Capitolo  delle  Store  at  S.  Maria 
degli  Ang-eli  and  iiave  there  made  his  portrait,  from  the  devotedness  which  I  bt'ar  to  this 
Blessed  Man  ».  Mariotti  says  there  were  dou])ts  as  to  tlie  authcniicity  of  this  i)icture, 
•which  had  disappeared  before  his  time;  but  he  proves,  by  documents,  the  existence, 
in  the  early  14th  century,  of  a  School  of  Uesig-n  at  Perugia. 
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and  14th  century  work  has  been  lost  In  the  wholesale  burning  of  houses 
and  pullini;-  down  and  altering  of  churches  to  which  Perugians  were  only  too 
much  addicted;  but  onougli  of  it  remains  on  which  to  form  an  estimate. 
Of  the  loth  century  work  we  have  ample  store.  Morelli's  faithful  pupil, 
Conte  Luigi  Mcinzoni,  insists  that  the  quattro  cento  Perugian  School  owes 
its  direct  inspiration  to  Fra  Giovanni  of  Fiesole,  the  Beato  Angelico  him- 
self, who  is  said  to  have  worked  on  the  spot  for  his  Confraternity  at  San 
Domenico  of  Perugia.  Annibale  Mariotti,  in  the  «  Lettere  Pittoriche  Peru- 
gine  »  (p.  67),  suggests  that  certain  of  the  panels  in  San  Domenico  attri- 
buted to  Fra  Angelico,  are  probably  by  his  «  pupil  »  (?)  (1)  Gentile  da 
Fabriano;  and  he  affirms  that  another  favourite  pupil  of  the  Blessed 
Master,  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  also  worked  at  Perugia;  and  Mariotti's  opinion 
is,  that  Gentile'  s  pic^tures  so  nearly  resemble  Angelico'  s  that  they  may 
very  easily  be  mistaken  for  them.  There  are  eighteen  panels  now  in  the 
Pinacoteca,  which  were  removed  from  San  Domenico  when  the  mona- 
stery was  secularised,  all  of  which  bear  the  name  of  Fra  Angelico  in  the 
Catalogue ;  and  in  the  same  Sala  del  Angelico  are  pictures  by  Benozzo 
and  Gentile ;  so  Mariotti'  s  opinions  can  easily  be  tested  by  persons  who 
know  the  Angelico  worlcs  of  Florence,  and  are  interested  in  verifying 
those  at  Perugia.  For  our  present  study,  these  San  Domenico  spoils  now 
gathered  in  the  Pinacoteca  suffice  to  trace  the  evident  influence  of  Ange- 
lico and  his  School  on  the  earlier  quaffro  cento  Perugian  School. 

I  have  only  come  across  one  documentary  jDroof,  so  far,  of  the  so- 
journ at  Perugia  of  any  of  these  Florentines.  Conte  Manzoni,  in  one  of 
his  learned  publications  (2)  gives  a  contract  between  Bonfigli  and  the 
magistrates,  for  the  painting  of  their  chapel  in  1404,  in  which  it  is  sti- 
pulated that  the  estimate  of  the  works  is  to  be  made  by  «  el  Frate  del 
Carmine  »  (Fra  Filippo  Lippi)  «  Mastro  Domenecho  da  Vinegia  »  (Dome- 
nico Veneziano)  and  «  el  Frate  da  Fiesole  »  (Fra  Giovanni,  the  Beato 
Angelico),  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  from  this,  that  those  Mas- 
ters were  on  the  spot  at  that  time.  Following  the  contract,  the_  estimate 
is  published:  it  is  dated  December  1461,  and  it  is  made  by  «  Frater  Fi- 
lippus,  frater  ordinis  Carmenitorum  de  Florentia  »,  alone.  Fra  Angelico 
and  Domenico  Veneziano  were  then  dead,  if  we  can  believe  the  dates 
which  have  been  generally  accepted  by  historians :  but  so  many  of  these 
dates  are  altered  from  time  to  time,  in  the  present  days  of  fury  of  re- 
search, that  we  have  need  to  exercise  caution  in  our  acceptance. 


(1)  It  is  now  generally  held  that  Geiitile  was  not  a  pupil  of  Fra  Angelico. 

(2)  «  liicerche  sulla  Sforia  delta  Pitfiira  in  Pcnif/ia  nel  secolo  XV  ». 


Sundry  documents  from  the  suppressed  monasteries  and  convents  of 
Umbria  are  lying,  as  yet  uninvestigated,  in  the  Archives  of  Perugia.  It 
will  be  a  work  of  years  even  to  sort  them  out;  we  must  hope  that  tlie 
energetic  seelcers  may  long  be  spared  to  their  labour  of  love,  in  the  in- 
terests of  Urabrian  Art,  of  which  these  various  Religious  Communities 
were  the  stanch,  and  earliest,  patrons. 

There  is  published,  documentary  proof  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Floren- 
tine painters  in  other  Umbrian  cities;  between  1409  and  1470,  roughly 
speaking.  Benozzo  Gozzoli  accompanied  the  Dominican  Master  to  Or- 
vieto  about  1447,  whence  the  pupil  was  to  go  to  Montefalco,  and  the 
Master  to  Rome.  Fra  Angelico  may  have  sojourned  at  Perugia  at  the 
Orvieto  period,  or  during  the  time  he  lived  at  Cortona,  which  is  distant 
from  Perugia  by  a  few  hours'  horse-jourjiey.  There  are  entries  in  the 
City  Annals  of  various  subsidies  granted  to  the  Dominicans  of  Perugia 
for  the  embellishment  of  their  church,  at  intervals  of  that  century  up 
to  1478  —  at  least. 

Fra  Angelico  may  very  well  have  worked  on  the  spot  and  Bonfi- 
gli  may  have  been  his  pupil  and  assistant.  The  Fiesolan  Master' s  in- 
fluence is  easily  traceable  in  the  works  of  Benedetto  Bontigli,  who  is  an 
older  man  than  our  Fiorenzo. 

Messrs  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  affirm  strongly  that  Fiorenzo  studied 
in  Bonfigli'  s  hottega.  This  may  be  true,  but  tlie  vigorous  and  life-like 
modelling  of  the  younger  artist  shows  that  he  must,  in  very  early  days, 
have  completely  emancipated  liimself  from  Bonfigli'  s  trammels.  Bonfigli 
is  the  final  exponent  of  the  Old  Perugian  School.  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo 
is  the  precursor  of  the  New.  Surely,  it  was  Fiorenzo  who  first  awoke 
in  Pietro  Vannucci  those  aspirations  after  the  real  and  the  true  which 
were  perfected  and  idealised  into  the  beautiful  by  the  young  Raffaello 
of  Giovanni  Santi.  The  graceful  simplicity  of  Fiorenzo  passes  into  af- 
fected, theatrical  grace  in  Perugino,  and  tliis  mannerism  of  Perugino  is 
even  seen  in  Raphael.  The  stagey  pose  is  the  strongest  mark  by  which 
even  a  casual  observer  distinguishes  that  which  is  commonly  known  as 
the  Umbrian  style. 

We  English  speak  of  the  Umbrians  collectively  as  being  character- 
ised by  certain  features  which  really  originated  in  the  works  of  Perugino, 

I  think  we  must  alter  this  view.  We  must  distinguish  the  Umbrian 
from  the  Peruginesque  style;  and  we  must  go  to  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo 
to  find  the  originator  of  a  late  quattro  cento  Perugian,  as  distinct  from 
the  Umbrian  quattro  cento  school;  always  bearing  in  mind  that  «  Peru- 
gian »  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  as   «  Peruginesque  ».       It  is  to  the 
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City,  not  to  the   «  Perugiiio  »,  that  ice  owe  our  term.  Pietro  Perug-ino   is 
but  the  most  blatant  example  of  the  School. 

German  critics,  and  modern  Italian  writers  too,  infer  that  Fiorenzo 
had  a  bottega  separate  from  Bonfigli's,  in  their  native  city;  and  some  of 
these  writers  confidently  give  to  him  the  earliest  teaching  of  Pietro  the 
Perugino.  In  Vasari'  s  «  Lives  of  tlie  Italian  Painters  »  he  tells  a 
story  of  Pietro' s  early  poverty,  and  how  his  father  Cristofano  gave  him 
to  be  a  shop  drudge  to  a  painter  in  Perugia,  whose  name  Vasari  omits 
to  mention.  Subsequent  historians  find  this  nameless  Perugian  in  Bon- 
figli.  But  careful  comparison  of  the  works  of  the  three  Masters  inevitably 
confirms  the  impression  that  the  anonymous  employer  of  the  poor  little 
shop  drudge,  who  afterwards  came  to  be  identified  with  Perugia  so  vividly 
as  to  cast  his  Perugian  teachers  almost  into  oblivion,  —  was  Fiorenzo, 
rather  than  Bonfigli. 

Vasari  never  mentions  Fiorenzo  at  all,  neither  does  the  Perugian 
writer,  (contemporary  with  Vasari)  Cesare  Crispolti ;  and  later  writers 
who  base  their  history  on  Vasari,  also  refrain  from  any  notice  of  this 
«  Perugino  »,  who  was  a  power  in  his  native  City  for  over  fifty  years, 
as  we  have  documentary  evidence  to  prove.  Most  curious  is  the  silence 
of  all  tliese  early  writers  !  In  the  j)aese  this  prophet  was  of  no  honour :  yet 
his  work  is  good.  He  is  lost  in  the  blaze  of  Pietro  Vannucci :  — 
clamoured  out  of  hearing.  That  is  the  first  part  of  the  problem,  and 
unhappily,  solution  of  it  is  well  nigh  impossible.. 

.Judging  from  his  work  on  the  whole,  he  must  have  been  well- 
educated,  a  thinker,  a  politician,  a  satirist  of  some  refinement  and  power; 
which  latter  characteristic  may  perhaps  explain  the  suppression  of  his 
name  in  centuries  permeated  with  party  feeling  and  given  over  to  theo- 
logical partisanships.  He  must  also  have  been  a  man  of  deep  religious 
sentiment;  endowed  with  keen  observation,  and  an  honest  appreciation  ot 
natural  beauty  in  homely  objects.  His  individuality  is  as  marked  as  his 
versatility;  his  brain  seems  to  have  been  stronger  than  his  hand;  though 
that,  too,  was  more  than  commonly  dexterous,  delicate,  and  powerful. 
He  has  taught  his  pupils  and  contemporaries  much,  and  the  influence 
of  his  conceptions  is  plainly  visible  in  the  later  workers  of  the  school : 
but  not  one  of  them  has  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  faces  of  his  person- 
ages the  reality  and  variety  of  expression,  and  to  their  figures  the  per- 
fect naturalness  of  pose,  Avith  a  suggestion  of  motion  even  when  at  rest, 
which  we  notice  so  markedly  in  Fiorenzo' s  only  signed  work,  and  also 
in  many  of  those  which  have  to  be  ascribed  to  him  on  internal  evidence 
alone. 

The  fierce  hill  stronghold  must  have   been  a   strange   nursing-place 
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for  a  neuly-born  School  of  Art  in  these  centuries  of  the  Renaissance 
in  Italy.  Perugia  was  torn  by  internal  struggles,  vexed  by  incessant  at- 
tacks from  her  neighbours,  coerced  from  time  to  time  by  Condottieri  of 
her  o\^  n  and  of  foreign  origin;  by  various  and  constantly  changing  Papal 
legates;  and  she  was  often  thundered  at  by  Papal  bulls  for  her  turbulence 
and  her  sanguinary  violence  and  disorder.  She  was  ever  rebellious  even 
under  an  outward  docility,  and  always  proudly  independent,  even  ^^•hen 
she  seemed  to  be  coerced  by  the  various  powers  that  were;  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  her  turmoil,  the  stanch  little  Republic  found  time  for,  and 
pleasure  in,  the  development  of  Art  and  Learning,  and  the  display  of 
religious  sentiment.  Here  was  no  one  tine  ]\lagnifico  to  act  as  patron 
and  to  fill  from  his  full  purse  the  pockets  of  the  workers  of  his  w  ill. 
All  at  Perugia  was  done  at  tlie  prompting  of  public  spirit,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  standard  of  general  taste. 

Most  wonderful,  and  creditable  to  her  sons,  is  the  record  which  we 
note  in  the  manuscript  contemporary  Annals  of  Perugia,  of  the  steady 
continuance  of  the  various  Colleges  of  Art  in  tlie  midst  of  the  disorderly 
riots  wliich  were  rampant  in  their  nursing  Iioine.  In  these  City  Annals, 
side  by  side  with  notices  of  street  assassinations,  party  brawls,  family 
feuds,  slaughters;  we  read  of  the  building  and  decoration  of  fine  edih- 
ces ;  the  painting  of  religious  pictures :  and  nothing  is  more  wonderful 
in  these  paintings,  than  the  gentle  purity  and  devout  grace  of  expression 
in  female  faces  which  must  have  been  depicted  from  living  women  whose 
eyes  were  daily  witnessing  fearsome  sights,  whose  ears  were  polluted 
with  the  tales  of  crime  and  profligacy  and  horrid  tortures  enacted  in 
their  vicinity.  The  men,  too,  of  these  saintly  pictures,  are  sometimes 
of  so  gentle  a  type  of  countenance  as  to  cause  our  modern  critics  to 
call  them  women  in  disguise.  These  Perugian  Madonnas  and  Saints 
and  Angels  of  the  15th  century,  however,  have  nothing  coldly  my- 
stical, nothing  purely  imaginary  in  the  type ;  they  are  no  longer  those 
of  the  sacred  hierarchy  of  Fra  Angelico  and  his  devout  pupils,  which 
charm  by  stiff  aloofness  from  ordinary  humanity,  and  yet  prove  to  be 
unsatisfying  as  a  type  of  the  Divine.  One  knows  that  tlipse  right- 
eous and  gentle  men  and  women  of  Perugia  who  lent  their  homely 
faces  and  their  modest  forms  to  Fiorenzo  and  liis  followers  to  be  im- 
mortalised, have  all  lived  in  the  flesh.  They  are  human;  they  have 
known  sin  and  sorrow,  as  well  as  holiness  and  joy :  and  they  have  work- 
ed while  they  have  prayed.  The  Madonna  of  Fiorenzo,  for  exam- 
ple, —  she  is  not  beautiful;  she  is  only  good  and  true  to  nature,  as 
one  sees  it  every  day.  Her  face  is  so  invariably  repeated  in  certain 
frescoes,  and  in  tempera  on  certain  panels,    which   are   assigned  to  him, 
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that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  identify  liis  pictures  by  her  face  alone  ; 
were  it  not  for  tlie  dictates  of  common  sense  wliich  remind  us  that  his 
pupils  and  contemporaries  may  have  painted  from  this  model  as  well  as 
he.  ]\Ioreover  though  the  face  is  the  same,  the  rendering  of  it  varies  in 
various  works  which  now  bear  his  name.  Further,  in  very  fcAV  of  these 
Madonnas  do  we  see  the  individual  spirit  of  Fiorenzo,  which  is  so  strongly 
present  in  his  only  signed  picture. 

It  is  the  detection  of  individual  spirit,  combined  with  technical  indi- 
vidualities, which  alone,  can  give  a  certainty  in  attribution. 

There  is  a  collective  spirit  in  the  works  of  the  school  of  Fiorenzo, 
recognisable  to  one  who  looks  at  it  without  a  preconception  of  what 
it  ought  to  be  to  fit  in  with  the  common  theory  of  the  «  Umbrian  » 
style  ;  and  this  collective  spirit  is,  —  homely  humanity.  The  later  Peru- 
gian  collective  spirit  is  recognised  by  the  Peruginesque  pose.  Common 
to  both,  in  a  measure,  is  the  wondrous  feeling  of  atmosphere,  which  I  once 
heard  cleverly  defined  as  follows :  —  «  These  men  take  you  into  their 
landscape,  and  there  you  find  the  figures  ».  To  comprehend  fully  this 
atmospheric  rendering,  one  must  have  lived  at  Perugia.  The  other  Um- 
brian cities  lie  under  shelter  of  the  higher  hills,  set  low  enough  to  lose 
themselves  in  shade  by  times,  or  in  mist  that  rises  from  the  plain.  Alone 
of  them,  Perugia  always  l)reathes  in  widest  freedom,  broadest  light.  The 
clouds  alone  can  shadow  her  ;  but  even  they  can  not  envelope  her,  for 
she  is  not  within  their  reach,  as  are  the  often  shrouded  mountain  ranges 
on  her  far  horizons.  East  and  West  and  North  and  South.  -The  painters 
of  her  atmosphere  could  scarcely  have  avoided  this  typic  peculiarity, 
which  really  appears  to  be  stronger  in  the  Perugian  taught,  than  in  any 
others  of  the  Umbrian  schools. 

This  feeling  for  airy  landscape,  then,  and  the  honest  humanity  and 
purity  of  the  saintly  countenances  are  the  most  striking  points  of  the 
pictures  of  Fiorenzo'  s  school.  In  tiiese  Perugian  faces  of  a  sanguinary 
period  is  no  hint  of  lurking  terror,  of  demoniacal  cleverness,  of  cruel 
treachery  ;  nor  of  criminal  weakness ;  nor  of  bloody  revenge.  All  is  calm 
strength  and  innate  purity.  The  only  indication  of  a  stress  of  life  is  seen 
in  a  harassed  sadness  or  a  hopeful  resignation.  These  eyes  are  looking 
beyond  the  present  and  above  the  past.  One  of  Fiorenzo' s  personages 
of  an  altar  piece,  a  Sylvestrine  monk,  above  all  the  rest  embodies  this  im- 
pression. His  eyes  haunt  you  with  the  Soul  of  his  Time.  How  true  it  is 
that  the  Art  of  a  Period  reveals  the  general  spiritual  and  moral  level ! 
We  are  too  apt  to  look  upon  Art  as  a  world  apart,  created  by  the  few 
out  of  a  special  consciousness  ;  forgetting  that  its  makers  are  but  men, 
moulded  by  their  surroundings ;  food   producers  for  the  Mind,  producing 
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it  (it  may  be,  unwittingly),  in  sympathy  with  the  general  appetite  of 
minds  around  them  Tliis  truth  can  be  as  plainly  discovered  in  the  work 
of  this  Primitive  Italian  School,  as  in  the  most  complex  development  of 
modern  Art.  We  can  read  the  character  of  the  Perugian  mind  of  Fio- 
renzo's  day  from  his  painted  page. 

There  is  a  straightforward  simplicity  in  this  quattro  cento  Perugian 
artist;  when  he  had  to  paint  an  altar  piece,  he  simply  drew  present- 
ments of  his  compatriots,  if  he  had  no  portrait,  —  no  local  tradition,  — 
of  the  actual  saint  to  be  portrayed.  We  find  in  him  scant  evidence  of 
any  great  depth  of  intellectual,  or  height  of  spiritual,  conception.  But 
indeed  till  the  acme  of  Urabrian  teachings  is  arrived  at,  in  the  great 
Raffaello  d'  Urbino  himself,  and  then  only  in  one  work,  —  can  Ave  point 
to  an  ideal  type  of  divine  holiness  in  Art.  When  Raphael  painted  the 
Mother  and  Child  of  the  Sistine  Altar  piece,  Art  itself  had  risen  to  its 
supreme  creative  height.  Man  was  then  made  in  the  image  of  God  by 
the  hand  of  a  man.  This  sublime  apartness  from  the  spirit  of  a  time, 
this  presentment  of  eternal  verity,  stands  alone,  but  it  nevertheless  bears 
witness  for  the  Soul  of  an  age  and  a  place.  To  have  reached  that  height, 
the  way  had  been  prepared;  and  the  first  trace  of  this  preparation  of 
the  Avay  is  visible  in  Perugian  work  that  preceded  the  Avide-Avorld  work 
of  Raphael.  There  must  have  been  a  powerful  agency  that  made  for 
holiness  under  a  surface  life  which  was  common  and  unclean,  reckless  and 
cruel.  The  flood  of  Christ-like  love  and  strength  which  Avelled  from 
Francis  of  Assisi,  must  have  wrought  its  persuasive  way  across  the  Um- 
brian  plain,  to  rear  a  spiritual  fortress  at  Perugia  for  the  indwelling  of  the 
Light  of  lights;  just  as  the  powerful  flow  of  ancient  Tiber  silted  up  the 
lofty  mound  on  which  the  city  sits  secure  and  free,  with  all  the  Avinds 
of  heaven  to  sweeten  her,  and  e\'ery  ray  of  sun  from  golden  East  to 
crimson  West  to  bathe  her  in  a  steady  glow.  It  is  to  this,  perhaps,  that 
Ave  moderns  OAve  the  birth  of  realistic  religious  art:  and  aa'c  are  constrain- 
ed to  acknowledge  the  share  of  the  hitherto  almost  entirely  ignored 
Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  in  the  bringing  forth  of  so  gracious  a  means  for  the 
elevation  of  the  human  race.  In  Fiorenzo' s  tentative  efforts  to  depict 
human  spirituality,  —  the  Divine  in  man  —  Ave  see  the  beginnings  of 
the  rcA^elation  tliat  bursts  upon  us  when  avc  gaze  into  the  eyes  of  the 
Sistine  Madonna. 

I  do  not  claim  for  Fiorenzo  the  epithet  of  genius;  except  in  so  far 
as  he  may  be  said  to  approach  genius  in  his  manifestation  of  painstaking 
in  rendering  natural  form  and  in  adapting  facial  expression  to  his  limited 
conception  of  the  spirit  of  tilings  natural.  Genius  has  been  defined  for  us 
as  the  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains.       It  might  more  correctly  be  said, 
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that  the  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains  is  one  of  the  manifestations  of 
genius.  A  genius  is  a  creator,  and  as  in  Creation  we  find  evidence  of  a!i 
infinite  painstaking  in  detail,  so  do  we  find  in  tliat  which  we  call  a  crea- 
tion of  genius,  the  result  of  infinite  pains.  But  in  genius,  in  Creation,  (or 
evolution  if  you  prefer  to  call  it  so)  there  is  more  than  painstaking;  there 
is  an  almost  supernal  height  and  depth  of  vision,  —  of  conception;  an 
originality  of  form ;  an  absence  of  repetition ;  an  absolute  perfection  of 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  Tested  thus,  how  many  Masters  of  any  Art 
have  a  right  to  the  title  of  Genius?  How  few  can  even  claim  it  on  the 
ground  of  an  infnite  painstaking?  Art  is  as  finite  as  it  is  individual.  It 
is  not  a  boundless  abstraction,  it  is  but  a  splendid  concrete  manifestation 
of  individual  powers. 

In  verity  we  may  number  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  Masters 
(in  any  art)  who  can  even  be  pronounced  to  be  individually  originative. 
But  there  is  a  certain  originality,  a  distinct  individuality,  in  all  Masters 
\\'orthy  the  name;  a  handwriting,  as  it  were,  of  the  Inner  Man,  which, 
—  except  in  the  work  of  the  very  great  —  is  not  visible  to  any  eyes 
but  those  of  an  expert.  This  intangible  Something,  this  unnameable  Some- 
what, that  lurks  in  the  lines,  that  peeps  out  of  the  conception,  is  not 
discernible,  in  my  opinion,  in  every  one  of  the  works  that  are  now  assign- 
ed to  Fiorenzo.  This  is  the  knotty  point  of  the  problem  which  we  have 
to  study;  a  ])roblem  which  is  complicated  by  the  historians  and  critics 
who  have  blinded  themselves  by  squinting.  Those,  I  mean,  who  persist 
in  estimating  Fiorenzo  from  the  dubious  paintings,  instead  of  going  to  the 
only  authentic  document,  (the  signed  work  in  the  Pinacoteca  at  Perugia), 
for  information  as  to  the  Master's  powers  of  mind  and  hand. 
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lORENZo's  signed  work  is  also  dated:  1487.  It  is  now  in  the  Pi- 
nacoteca  Vannucci  at  Perugia,  No.  15,  in  the  room  called  the  «  Gabinetto 
di  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  ».  On  the  manuscript  Inventory  of  the  works  of 
art  in  custody  of  the  Municii^ality,  which  official  courtesy  lias  placed  under 
my  oliservation,  it  is  numbered  235,  and  is  described  tlius:  —  «  A  panel, 
in  tempera,  of  1487,  in  an  architectural  structure,  carved  and  gilded, 
which  forms  a  polygonal  niche.  In  the  arch  is  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  amidst  angels  and  seraphs:  on  either  side  of  the  niche  is  a 
figure.  Saint  Peter  on  one  side,  Saint  Paul  on  tlie  other.  Below  is  a 
predella,  with  three  small  circular  paintings  of  saints  in  half  length :  Saint 
Bernardino  and  Saint  Antonio  in  the  central  round,  Saint  Bonaventura  at 
one  end  and  Saint  Lodovico  (Vescovo)  at  the  other.  Measure  of  the  whole 
work:  height,  2  mefri  40  centimdri ;  width,  1  metro  88  cenfiinetri  Prove- 
nienza,  S.  Francesco  al  Prato.       Demanio    1863.       Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  ». 

On  the  official  lists  of  the  Commissione  Artistica  Provinciale  dell'  Uni- 
hfkt,  to  which,  also,  I  have  been  permitted  to  have  access,  —  the  work 
is  more  fully  designated  as  «  panel  in  tempera  on  a  gold  ground  bear- 
ing on  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  S.  Pietro  the  lettering:  flokentius  f 
LAUREN ;  and  on  that  of  S.  Paolo,  Ti  f  r  f  I>1NSIT  f  M  f  cccCLXXXVii  »  ; 
and  further,  «  a  predella  with  three  small  tondi,  with  figurine  of  SS.  An- 
tonio and  Bonaventura  in  the  central  one;  SS.  Lodovico  and  Bernardino 
at  the  ends;  »  thus  differing  in  the  position  of  these  saints  from  the 
Municipal  Inventory;  which  latter,  however,  gives  the  correct  disposition 
of  the  figures. 

The  Commissioners  go  on  to  lexplain  that  this  work  had  been  sep- 
arated into  four  pieces;  that  it  was  seen  by  the  Commissioners  in  that 
state  in  the  Sacristy  of  S.  Francesco  al  Prato,  and  that  it  ^\'as  restored 
to  its  primitive  form,  and  added  by  the  Municipality  to  their  collection  in 
1863,       No  intimation  is  given  on  these  documents  (which,  like  the  Inven- 
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tory,  are  in  MS)  of  the  data  from  which  the  primitive  form  became 
ascertainable,  nor  of  the  period  of  its  detachment  into  separate  pictures. 
Professor  Moretti,  the  well-known  Perugian  artist  in  so  many  fields  (a 
modern  Leonardo)  tells  me  that  he  saw  the  niche  in  its  detached  state 
with  some  of  the  interior  boards  broken.  It  was  under  his  superinten- 
dence that  the  work  was  re-constructed.  The  niche  had  been  used  to 
contain  a  certain  instrument  called  a  tyynpana;  a  set  of  bells,  judging 
from  the  description  given  to  me  of  it  by  a  very  aged  custodian  of  the 
Pinacoteca.  In  the  «  Scorta  Sacra  »  of  Padre  Ottaviano  Lancellotti,  (a 
sort  of  Diary  of  Saints'  Day  Observances  which  exist  in  MS  in  the  Li- 
brary at  Perugia),  this  tympana  is  mentioned.  On  p.  39.5,  Vol.  II,  Lan- 
cellotti says:  «  In  the  Sacristy  »  (S.  Francesco  al  Prato)  «  we  see  in  a 
niche  a  large  tympana,  a  sacred  instrument  of  Hebrew  ritual;  there  are 
thirty-six  similar  objects  in  S.  Francesco  dei  Conventuali  at  Bologna  ». 
The  Scorta  Sacra  bears  no  date,  but  Lancellotti  is  said  to  have  died  in 
1671,  so  the  tympana  must  have  been  in  use  before  that  date.  Earlier 
than  this  there  is  no  notice  of  it.  The  Commissioners'  reports  of  Fio- 
renzo's  work  of  1487  do  not  mention  the  tympana,  for  yvM^h,  apparently, 
the  niche  had  been  constructed.  The  report  is  signed  by  two  Commis- 
sioners, F.  Cerubini  and  L.  Carattoli. 

This  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Italian  Government  in  April 
1861,  under  the  presidency  of  Senator  Giovanni  Morelli,  the  great  con- 
noisseur in  art,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  treasures  in  Umbrian 
cluirch,  and  other  collections  (1).  We  tind  in  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle' s 
History  of  Painting  in  Italy  (ed:  1866,  .John  J\Iurray,  London:)  a  similar 
description  of  this  work  of  Fiorenzo,  so  far  as  regards  the  separation  of 
its  parts.  We  there  read,  (p.  156-8)  that  the  two  oblong  panels  were  hung 
side  by  side  in  the  Sacristy  with  others  by  a  different  hand,  and  that  a 
lunette  of  Fiorenzo  had  then  been  placed  above  «  two  mutilated  angels 
of  Bonfigli  ».  The  separation  of  the  parts  had  already  been  noted  by 
Italian  writers.  Serafino  Siepi,  Professor  of  Eloquence  and  Poetry  in 
the  Perugian  «  Gymnasio  »,  in  his  «  Descrizione  Topologico-Istorica  della 
Citta  di  Perugia  »  published  there  in  1882,  remarks  it;  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  792); 
and  previously,  in  1787,  a  brother  of  the  Franciscan  order,  in  printing  a 
pamphlet  with  a  detailed  description  of  the  then  newly  restored  Church 
of  S.  Francesco  al  Prato,  also  mentions  the  two  signed  panels  as  being 
at  the  sides  of  the  Altar  in  the  Sacristy;  but  neither  of  these  writers 
makes  mention  of  the  lunette.       Earlier  Perugian  writers  on  Art  treasures, 


(1)  One  of  Morelli'  s  Secretaries  is  said  to  have  been  a  Cavalcaselle ;  Cavalcaselle 
was  once  Inspector  General  of  works  of  Art. 
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such  as  Cesare  Crispolti  (1)  and  Giovanni  Francesco  Morelli  (2)  omit  all 
notice  of  Fiorenzo  and  iiis  works.  So  does  Leone  Pascoli  in  liis  «  Vita 
dei  Pittori,  Scultori  ed  Arcliitetti  perugini  »,  pul^lislied  in  1782.  But  Bal- 
dassarre  Orsini,  a  Perugino,  and  a  painter  and  arcliitect  liimself,  who 
had  designed  the  principal  door  of  tlie  newly  restored  cliurcli,  gives  tliese 
two  panels  in  his  «  Guida  al  Forestiere  per  1' Augusta  Citta  di  Perugia  » 
(1784)  as  tlien  existing  in  the  Sacristy;  and  Annibale  Mariotti  in  his 
«  Lettere  Pittoriche  Perugine  »  —  letters  written  to  Pialdassarre  Orslui 
— ■  reminds  Orsini  of  In's  notice  of  these  panels  in  liis  Guide  book;  but 
neither  Orsini  nor  Mariotti  makes  allusion  to  the  lunette,  nor  to  the  pre- 
della,  nor  to  the  niche  itself.  The  work  has  been  united  on  internal 
evidence  solely,  for  aught  that  has  hitherto  been  vouchsafed  us  in  history; 
but  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  good  critical  poAvers  of  the  Com- 
mission of  1861  by  a  study  of  this  now  united  and  very  interesting  work, 
which  we  may  be  content  to  accept  as  a  perfectly  authentic  document 
on  which  to  base  a  study  of  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo. 

The  photograph,  which  is  by  Anderson  of  Rome,  shows  a  peculiarity 
on  the  surface  of  the  panels  which  is  painfully  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
This  is  a  horizontal  smudge  near  the  top  of  each  side  panel.  They  have 
been  cut  and  then  rejoined  to  fit  the  pilasters  of  the  niche,  and  the 
joinings  are  gilded  over  so  clumsily  that  the  smudge  nearly  touches  the 
halo  of  each  Saint.  The  awkwardness  must  be  forgiven  for  tlie  sake  of 
its  honesty.  One  can  see  where  the  original  gold  background  of  the 
Master  has  been  cut  off,  and  we  may  therefore  hope  that  we  see  his 
gilding  as  it  left  his  hands. 

Mariotti  notes  several  documents  relating  to  Fiorenzo,  (copies  of  the 
originals  of  which,  with  others  of  recent  discovery,  are  in  my  appendix) 
but  no  contract  can  yet  be  discovered  which  refers  to  this  particular 
work.  In  the  absence  of  such  documentary  proof,  and  even  in  the  face 
of  such  doubt  as  may  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  this  master  seems 
not  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  signing  his  works,  surely  we  may  believe 
in  the  No.  15  of  the  Pinacoteca  collection.  Fiorenzo  was  not  of  suffi- 
cient public  importance  as  to  cause  a  forgery  of  his  name  in  the  18tli 
century;  at  which  date  these  signed  panels  appear  in  history  for  the 
first  time. 

The  instant  impression  the  eye  receives  from  this  niche,  is  of  an 
almost  unpleasant  vividness  of  colour.       Surely  it  was  originally  destined 


(1)  «  Perufjia  Auffiisfa  »   which  was  not  published  till  about  fifty  years    after   the, 
death  of  the  author,  and  is  dated  1648. 

(2)  «  Drevi  Nofizie  delle  Fifturc  e  Sculture,  etc.  »   dated  1683. 
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for  a  very  sombre  place  in  a  darkened  building.  All  the  colours,  natur- 
ally; are  symbolical,  and  are  strictly  appropriated,  each  to  the  character 
represented;  but  Fioreuzo' s  shades  are  excessive.  The  blue  is  of  the 
crassest  hue  of  the  gentian,  the  pink  is  hard,  a  pink  that  clashes  with 
flesh  tints,  the  pink  of  the  wild  cyclamen  that  grows  in  Umbria  still  : 
the  gold  is  as  brightly  burnished  as  gold  can  be,  and  all  the  colours 
glare  out  from  it  startlingly.  S.  Peter' s  under- vesture  is  of  the  gentian 
blue;  his  robe  is  tawny  as  a  lion's  skin,  and  it  is  lined  Avith  the  bluisli 
pink.  His  girdle,  a  twist  of  silken  fabric,  with  green,  transverse  stripes 
in  threes  —  is  bright  blood  red.  The  garments  are  bordered  with  gold 
arabesques,  amongst  Avhich  are  the  letters  of  the  signature.  The  book 
which  this  Saint  holds  in  his  left  hand,  is  darkish  green,  a  pleasing  shade, 
a  soft  leaf  green.       The  key  in  his  right  hand  is  of  gold  with  a  red  string. 

But  you  quickly  forget  the  harsh  colour  in  the  vigor  of  the  model 
ling,  and  the  reality  of  the  conception.  Fiorenzo  has  given  no  saintly 
abstraction  in  a  conventional  pose.  This  is  a  real  man.  His  S.  Peter 
is  of  the  ordinary  stature  of  fine  manhood ;  strongly  built,  muscular,  toil 
worn ;  aged,  yet  not  decrepit.  A  Galilean  fisher  this,  not  a  Romish 
saint.  The  hands  that  somewhat  negligently  hold  the  key  and  book  —  (is 
this,  perchance  satiric?  In  1487,  Innocent  VIII  and  his  Franceschetto  were 
like  to  let  both  slip  in  their  tenacious  grasping  of  the  pursej)  —  are  hands 
that  could  haul  a  rope  or  mend  a  net  or  manage  an  oar;  the  feet  may 
have  gone  bare  on  pebbly  shores  and  wooden  boat  thwarts,  or  have 
trodden  in  sandals  dusty  highways  during  many  a  wandering  year.  Any 
stalwart  fisherman  of  the  Umljrian  lake  of  Trasimeno  may  have  been 
Fiorenzo'  s  model  for  the  figure.  But  it  is  in  the  face  that  we  see  a 
special  conception  of  the  Apostle  to  whom  the  Christ  entrusted  the  sheep 
and  the  lambs  of  His  flock.  There  is  a  steadfast,  far-seeing,  wary  look 
in  the  brown  eyes;  the  mouth  is  firm,  passionate  and  tender;  the  nose 
and  brow  bespeak  shrew^dness  and  sagacity.  Here  is  a  fair  presentment 
indeed  of  a  «  fisher  of  men  ». 

In  the  S.  Paul,  we  remark  a  like  ideality  of  conception.  The  Apostle 
to  the  Gentiles  is  bent  beneath  a  mental  load;  the  «  weight  of  all  the 
churches  »  is  upon  him.  His  blue  eyes  are  dim  and  weary,  his  forehead 
is  strongly  lined  with  care,  and  his  brows  are  sorroAvfuUy  arched.  The 
lips  are  compressed  with  endurance  of  bodily  and  spiritual  suffering,  and 
there  are  deep,  sarcastic  lines  about  the  mouth.  The  Saint  grasps  his 
sword  like  a  man  who  knows  the  weapon ;  his  forefinger  is  ready  to  point 
its  aim ;  his  Book  is  held  with  no  uncertain  clasp. 

The  colouring  of  this  panel  is  identical  with  that  of  the  first.  The 
blue   of  S.   Paul' s   book  is   the   blue   of  S.   Peter' s   vesture ;  the   red   of 
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the  girdles  is  the  same,  bat  in  this  one  there  is  no  stripe  of  green.  The 
pink  of  S.  Paul's  toga  is  the  pink  which  lines  that  of  8.  Peter.  The 
modelling  of  both  figures  is  tirni  and  life-like.  Fiorenzo  must  have 
drawn  continuously  from  the  nude,  from  the  living  model;  a  practice 
\\hich  is  said  to  have  been  far  from  general  at  the  time.  It  seems  to 
have  been  customary  to  use  the  draAvings  of  the  great  artists  as  models 
—  if  we  may  believe  the  historians  and  chroniclers.  Morelli,  in  his 
unrivalh^d  A\'ork  on  Italian  Painters,  tells  us  this,  and  furtlier  says: 
(Page  180,  Vol.  II  of  the  English  translation  by  C.  J.  Ffoulkes)  —  «  the 
representation  of  life  sized,  nude  figures  in  painting,  was  first  attempted 
in  Florence  soon  after  1470  by  certain  distinguished  sculptors  N\ho  also 
practised  the  art  of  painting.  One  of  the  first  examples  of  this  kind  is, 
if  I  mistake  not,  Antonio  dell'  Pollajuolo's  large  S.  Sebastian,  which  he 
drew  from  life,  for  Antonio  Pucci  ».  This  S.  Sebastian  is  now  in  the 
English  National  Gallery.  One  of  the  New  art  critics  says  that  Fiorenzo 
«  put  himself  to  school  »  at  Florence  under  Antonio  Pollajuolo.  This  is 
a  possible  inference;  but  as  a  fact  it  lacks  authentication.  Two  indispu- 
table facts  we  have:  Antonio  was  a  masterly  draughtsman  and  a  good 
anatomist;  so  was  Fiorenzo. 

There  are  certain   features  of  Fiorenzo' s   drawing   wJiich  require  a 
close  attention..      Its  most  noticeable  peculiarities  lie  in  the  arrangement 


DlJAWINti    OF    FOOT. 


of  draperies  and  in  the  delineation  of  extremities.       The  great  toes  are 
rounded  and  slightly  upturned;  the  nails  are  plainly  marked  by  thick,  dark 
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lines;  the  great  toe  is  separated  from  the  rest,  and  the  two  next  it  are 
longer  than  the  great  toe.  The  muscles  of  the  foot  are  well  defined 
under  the  flesh;  —  a  characteristic  trait  which  is  also  seen  in  the 
hands;  and  in  the  presentation  of  the  hands  there  are  certain  quaint 
bends  of  fingers,  which  give  a  distinct  character  to  these  members; 
a  character  which  seems  to  fit  the  personality  to  which  the  bends  are 
given.  To  a  worker,  he  gives  a  serviceable  hand  which  tells  of  its 
use;  to  a  scholar,  a  finer  type;  to  a  Madonna  and  to  an  angel,  he  gives 
the  refined,  useless,  but  beautiful  member  which  is  only  needed  for  caress 
es  and  for  gestures  of  adoration  and  of  guidance.  There  is  an  upward 
and  outward  crook  of  the  thumb  in  the  hand  of  S.  Paul,  which  is  often 
visil)le  at  this  day  in  the  hands  of  Perugians  when  engaged  in  energetic 
discussion.  Artists  only,  of  other  lands,  contract  a  habit  of  thumb  drawl- 
ing in  the  air.  ]n  Umbria,  it  seems  as  if  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
are  addicted  to  such  a  mode  of  bearing  thumbs!  Let  anthropologists  de- 
cide on  the  origin  and  on  the  spread  of  the  habit. 

Fiorenzo  has  repeated  such  a  crook  in    the   thumbs   of  the   lunette: 
the  Madonna  has  it,  as  well  as  the  Angels  by  her  side. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  distinctive  feature  in  Fiorenzo'  s  anatomy 
to  be  remarked  in  tliis  our  painted  document.  The  ear.  It  is  long  and 
narrow  in  the  lobe,  which  has  a  fat  end; 
and  it  is  markedly  pointed  oh  its  upper 
arch.  It  suggests  the  prickear  of  the 
classic  faun  (1).  Exactly  such  an  ear  has 
not  l)een  drawn  by  any  other  Master  of 
his  day.  He  gives  it  to  all  heads  in  this 
work.  It  is  a  species  of  signature,  a  very 
decided  eccentricity,  this  sharp  point.  In 
other  respects  the  ear  is  well  drawn;  a 
good,  useful,  and  not  too  beautifully  small 
or  shell- like  an  ear.  The  point  is  to  be 
seen  in  almost  all  the  paintings  assigned 
to  our  Master;  but  in  some  of  these  it  is 
carried  to  such  a  caricature  as  to  make 
us  doubtful  of  their  authenticity.  Where 
tliis  is  the  case,  there  is  an  accompanying- 
failure  in  the  drawing  of  the  rest   of  the 


Drawing  of  ear. 


(1)  In  the  Gonfalonc  of  S.  Bernardino,  by  Boiifigli,  now  in  tlie  Sdla  <U  Drrnar- 
(lino  di  Marloffi  in  the  Pinaeoteca  at  Perugia,  in  the  foreground  is  an  ugly,  little, 
impish  boy,  with  a  broad  ear  pointed  in  somewhat  similar  a  manner. 
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oar,  which  causes  a  suspicion  that  the  author  is  a  mere  imitator  of  Fio- 
reuzo'  s  tricks,  —  a  forg-er,  as  it  werC;,  of  the  Master'  s  signature. 

In  this  sig-ned  work,  the  ear  is  varied  on  each  head  ;  in  the  Sera- 
fini  which  form  the  aiircuJa  encircling  th(>  ^Madonna  and  Child,  the  prick 
is  very  sharp  in  one  case,  and  is  almost  entirely  absent  in  another;  but 
in  each  is  the  ear  most  carefully  delineated  in  Fiorenzo's  special  manner. 

The  draperies  in  this  work  are  voluminous,  and  they  fall  in  curious 
folds.  They  represent  garments  of  stiff  silk,  rich  in  texture,  wind-blown 
against  the  limbs  in  a  blazing  sunshine.  Perugia  is  the  City  of  the  Sun 
and  the  Four  Winds.  Fiorenzo  must  have  made  numerous  studies  of 
drapery  distorted  by  capricious  breezes  and  reflecting  sunlight,  before 
he  painted  this  niche  in  1487.  In  his  desii'e  to  prove  his  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  lie  has  rather  outraged  the  dictates  of  realism  in  these  figures 
of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul.  A  friend  has  just  made  me  notice  that  the 
under  vesture  of  both  figures  falls  in  heavy  folds  from  the  girdle  to  the 
ankle,  and  yet  the  outer  robe  clings  to  the  knee  as  though  no  other 
garment  covered  it. 

The  lunette  is  not  signed.  Its  authenticity  rests  solely  on  the  in- 
ternal evidence;  which,  truly,  is  exceedingly  strong.  The  modelling  is 
the  same;  the  treatment  of  the  hair,  which,  in  all  Fiorenzo's  attributed 
works,  is  a  marked  feature,  —  is  the  same ;  it  has  the  gloss  and  wave 
of  that  of  the  side  panels  ,  it  is  real  hair,*  guiltless  of  a  coiffeur,  but  still 
Avell  kept  and  delicately  clean.  When  closely  examined  with  a  glass, 
it  is  seen  to  be  depicted  by  numberless,  infinitesimal,  hai'd,  lines  of  vary- 
ing shades,  with  an  occasional  vivid  line  of  ivory  white. 

The  colouring  of  the  lunette  is  identical  with  that  of  the  panels;  the 
lines  have  the  same  natural  grace. 

The  airy  lightness  of  the  two  adoring  angels  is  very  Avonderful;  they 
are  poised  with  the  merest  suggestion  of  a  tread ;  the  muscles  of  the 
feet  are  not  in  use,  though  as  plainly  defined  as  in  the  feet  of  S.  Peter 
and  S.  Paul.  This  airiness  must  have  been  exceedingly  difficult  to 
convey  on  a  background  of  burnished  gold  with  conventional  blue 
clouds.  Even  were  these  figures  Avingless,  you  would  say  they  float  in 
air.       A  fresh  wind  is  about  them. 

These  two  lightly  poised,  attendant  angels  of  Fiorenzo,  have  served 
as  models  for  Painters  of  a  later  date.  Pinturicchio  uses  them,  likewise 
Eusebio  di  San  Georgio ;  lo  Spagna  has  them,  and  the  conception  is  most 
markedly  used  by  Raphael,  who  has  almost  copied  them  in  some  of  his 
works.  So  has  Pietro  Vannucci.  Indeed,  they  are  so  often  repeat- 
ed in  the  Umbrian  pictures,  as  to  have  become  a  kind  of  Umbrian 
Art  trademark,   if  one   may   apply   the   epithet   thus.       Sometimes   they 
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hover  high  in  the  air  on  either  side  of  Dio  Padre,  sometimes,  as  in  our 
lunette  here,  they  float  in  a  standing  posture,  in  adoration  of  the  Mother 
and  Child.  Did  our  Fiorenzo  introduce  this  particular  conception  into 
the  Perugian  School "?  I  do  not  see  it  in  their  earlier  paintings.  It 
differs  totally  from  the  Giottesque,  sweeping,  angelic  flight;  and  from 
the  solid,  kneeling,  angels  of  certain  Florentines ;  also  from  angels  of  oth- 
er Umbrians,  which  tread  the  skies  with  weight.  But  after  Fiorenzo' s 
date,  we  find  angels  after  this  manner  of  his,  frequently.  Noticeably, 
Pinturicchio  has  used  these  same  two  of  the  lunette  as  models  for  two 
angels  he  painted  in  the  Ara-Coeli  church  in  Rome,  in  the  Chapel  of 
S.  Bernardino  (1).  The  head  of  one  of  them  is  a  copy  of  Fiorenzo'  s  round 
faced  angel  here,  and  the  pose  of  both  is  used,  but  in  a  reversed  manner. 

The  tunic  with  slashed  sleeves,  and  white,  protruding,  camicia  sleeves, 
of  these  adoring  angels,  is  a  Florentine  feature  of  Fiorenzo' s  drapery 
which  is  to  be  noted  because  it  does  not  appear  in  earlier  Umbrian 
pictures,  other  tlian  those  of  Melozzo  da  Forli.  Fiorenzo  always  adopts 
it;  and  some  of  the  later  artists  of  the  School  follow  the  fashion.  Fio- 
renzo seems  to  have  been  somewhat  lavish  with  his  costumes.  Perhaps 
he  caught  this  predilection  for  redundant  material  from  the  Angelico 
school.  Benozzo  Gozzoli  displays  it.  But  our  Fiorenzo  cannot  be  said 
to  exceed  the  limits  of  good  taste;  and  in  tliis  work  he  has  no  deliberate 
arrangement  of  folds.  He  lets  the  garments  fall  in  perfect  accordance 
\yith  the  movement  of  the  wearer  and  with  the  atmospheric  condition;  he 
catches  them  in  the  act.  Tliere  is  a  charming  honesty,  even  in  these 
«  angular  folds  >,  which  are  blown  thus,  and  shone  upon  thus,  and  could 
not  be  otherwise.  Voluminous  drapery  aft\)rds  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  dexterous  management  of  line  and  light,  and  our  Master  avails 
himself  of  it  here  witliout  any  effect  of  violence.  His  figures  too,  do 
not  look  posed ;  nor  are  they  weary  of  their  pose. 

In  this  suggestion  of  free  movement,  of  exuberant  life,  Fiorenzo  also 
seems  akin  to  Melozzo.  Certain  touches  of  his  brush  Avork  too  recall 
this  artist.  The  manner  of  rendering  curling  hair  is  identical  in  both 
Masters;  also,  in  the  curious  foreshortening  of  extremities,  they  are  simi- 
lar. The  fluttering  garments,  the  flourishes  of  ribbon,  the  humanif//  of 
the  angels,  —  all  these  are  affinities. 

These  adoring  angels  of  Fiorenzo  are  only  angelical  in  attitude; 
the  type  is  not  that  of  sexless  spirit,  nor  even  is  it  that  of  the  awake- 
ning   innocence    of   adolescent    mortals.       These    are    real    young    men; 


(1)  The  Bufaliui  Chapel. 
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strong,  simple,  good,  reverent;  and  they  resemble  the  IMadonna  closely; 
they  might  be  her  brothers.  The  countenance  is  broad,  tirm-jawed; 
set  on  a  brawny  neck.  The  mouth  is  sweet  and  yet  not  weak.  The 
nose  straight  and  rather  short;  and  it  is  broad  at  the  nostrils,  with  some 
sharpness  at  the  point.  These  sturdy  youths  have  red  hair  and  the 
complexion  that  goes  Avith  that  shade  of  chestnut  red.  In  all  the 
paintings  assigned  to  our  IMaster,  there  is  only  one  personage  whose  hair 
is  dark;  even  his  grey  heads  have  the  suggestion  of  hair  that  has  been 
red  in  youth.  All  his  heads  are  blond,  and  some  are  of  palest  gold; 
but  howsoever  the  shade  varies,  it  invariably  inclines  to  red. 

As  a  composition,  this  whole  work  of  the  niche  is  extremely  graceful 
in  line.  It  is  simple  and  true;  each  figure  seems  to  be  in  exactly  the 
attitude  proper  to  it,  and  to  the  rest.  The  Serafini  (or,  as  we  generally 
term  them,  Cherubs)  are  studies  of  the  same  healthy  child  who  stood  for 
the  infant  Saviour.  It  is  not  a  pretty  type,  but  it  charms  by  the  round 
innocence  of  infancy,  and  a  certain  demure  roguishness  of  expression 
which  is  very  human.  Indeed,  these  Serafini  are  so  commonplace  that 
it  is  almost  grotesque  to  call  them  by  the  name  which  we  associate  with 
the  awful  being  of  the  vision  of  Isaiah;  who  stood  over  the  throne  of 
God,  having  six  wings  —  («  with  twain  he  covered  his  face,  with  twain 
he  covered  his  feet,  and  with  twain  he  did  fly:  »)  —  whose  service  con- 
sisted of  the  ceaseless  chant,  «  Holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts;  the  whole 
earth  is  full  of  His  glory  ».  These  chubby  babes  of  Fiorenzo  have  noth- 
ing of  the  sublime;  nor  has  the  IMadonna.  She  too,  is  human;  a  homely 
mother,  cherishing  her  babe  and  pondering  with  mild  and  rather  sad 
intensity,  his  future  life.  Her  claim  to  reign  as  queen  in  heaven  is  only 
by  virtue  of  the  eternal,  blessed  pain  of  motherhood,  which  all  true 
queens  must  know,  if  they  Avould  be  worthy  to  reign.  Surely  this  is  a 
sufficiently  adorable  type  of  Madonna,  though  Fiorenzo  gives  to  her  neith- 
er ideal  beauty  nor  divine  mystery  of  sanctity. 

The  Child  is  like  the  Mother;  homely  and  gentle.  His  plump  body 
is  long,  I'ather  unusually  so  for  the  length  of  the  legs;  his  little  feet  and 
hands  are  exquisite.  One  dimpled  foot  is  placed  upon  his  mother's  finger 
tips,  and  the  fat  left  hand  clings  to  the  edge  of  her  robe.  In  his  little 
right  fist  he  grasps  a  strip  of  filmy  gauze  which  is  twisted  round  his 
body;  and  he  wears  a  string  of  coral  beads  with  a  pendant  cross;  a 
curious  anachronism  in  Symbols!  His  halo  is  not  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  the  right-angled  red  cross  which  is  depicted  so  often  in 
presentments  of  the  Christ.  Tlie  form  of  nimbus  which  is  here  affected 
by  Fiorenzo  is  the  solid  golden  i)late  with  a  pounced  rim,  and  multitu- 
dinous converging  lines  as  thin  as  hairs,  incised  in  the   gold,   which   we 
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note  in  the  work  of  Angelico's  school.  Fiorenzo's  nnnbus  has  but  one 
shigle  circle  of  pounced  spots.  There  is  a  slight  difference  from  contem- 
porary fashion  in  Art,  in  his  treatment  of  the  star  on  the  Madonna's 
left  slioulder.  It  is  eight  pointed,  with  very  many  shorter  rays  amongst 
the  eight.  The  clasp  of  her  robe  is  one  which  we  see  in  all  his  paint- 
ings. It  has  a  large,  clear  stone,  cut  with  oblong  facets,  in  the  cen- 
tre; and  four  large,  round  pearls  project  from  the  edge,  to  form  points 
of  a  Latin  cross.  Sometimes  it  has  a  row  of  smaller  pearls  encircling  the 
cut  stone.  The  hood  of  the  Madonna  of  the  lunette  has  an  angular  fold 
upwards,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  There  is  a  thin  line  of 
white  between  the  hood  and  the  face,  which  may  be  the  edge  of  a  veil. 
Signer  Sebastiano  Novelli,  a  miniaturist  at  Perugia,  required  me"  to  ob- 
serve that  the  manner  of  depicting  the  hood  of  the  Madonna  thus  well 
drawn  over  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  is  found  almost  invariably  in  the 
early  Italian  schools.  A  bare-headed  Madonna  is  there  quite  an  excep- 
tion, and  likewise  a  Madonna  with  the  hood  or  veil  thrown  back  to  dis- 
play the  hair  over  the  forehead.  In  only  two  works  now  officially  as- 
signed to  Fiorenzo,  do  we  notice  a  deviation  from  this  fashion  of  the  close- 
ly shrouding  cappucio  of  the  Madonna  of  the  signed  work.  Fiorenzo  here 
gives  her  the  traditional  deep,  rich  blue  robe,  and  he  has  painted  her 
gown  in  a  salmon  pink  hue,  which  he  repeats  in  the  garments  and  the 
wings  of  the  angel  on  her  left;  a  pink  which  there  harmonises  well 
with  the  leaf  green  and  the  spirals  of  deep  red.  But  the  angel  on  the 
Madonna's  right  is  all  glaring  in  purplish  pink,  discordant  alike  of  the 
chestnut  hair,  the  crude  blue  of  the  wings,  and  the  tlesh  tints. 

The  Serafini,  on  their  circlet  of  the  same  blue,  have  wings  of  red  and 
blue  and  green  ;  their  symbolical  colours,  (meaning,  for  the  Seraphs'  red, 
—  love ;  and  for  the  Cherubs'  blue  —  knowledge ;  and  green,  for  hope) ; 
the  colours  alternating  in  crude  patches  on  the  cii'clet  in  harsh  regular- 
ity. Yes,  our  Master's  colouring  in  the  1487  work  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  But  it  may  hav^e  been  entirely  coloured  to  order.  The  contracts 
of  that  period  are  very  strict  in  detail,  sometimes.  The  lavish  use  of  a 
costly  blue  in  this  work  seems  to  confirm  such  a  supposition.  The  blue 
is  not  only  used  for  the  actual  picture,  the  ground  of  the  predella  is  of 
the  same  bright  ultramarine:  the  groundwork  of  the  niche  also:  it  is  the 
Madonna' s  colour,  and  Avas  the  most  costly  of  all  tints. 

The  medallions  of  the  predella  are  very  small.  They  measure  but 
SIX  and  a  half  centimetrl  in  diameter;  but  the  tiny  faces  are  as  expressive 
and  as  distinguished  in  appropriateness  of  character  as  the  faces  in  the 
panels  and  lunette.  These  figurine,  as  the  Commissioners  so  prettily  term 
them,  are  saints  of  the  Order  of  S.  Francis.       The  two  of  the  central  me- 
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dallion,  S.  Antony  of  Padua  and  8.  BeiMiardino  of  Siena,  are  clothed  in 
the  grey  habit  of  the  early  Franciscans.  Two  centuries  after  the  Order 
was  established,  the  colour  was  changed  to  the  brown  which  is  still  the 
rule.  It  is  by  means  of  this  test,  we  can  date  Franciscan  paintings.  The 
grey  robe  sometimes  appears  in  later  work,  but  the  brown  is  never  seen 
in  the  early  schools. 

S.  Antony  carries  his  lily  and  a  red  book.  The  tiaming  sun  (1), 
which  is  placed  between  the  heads  of  the  two  Franciscans  may  be  meant 
for  S.  Bernardino's  emblem,  the  tablet  with  the  cypher  of  Jesus  sur- 
rounded by  flames,  which  in  other  representations  of  S.  Bernardino,  is 
carried  in  his  hand ;  or  it  may  be  the  flame  typifying  zeal,  which  is 
often  depicted  in  the  hand  of  S.  Antony,  or  else,  an  allusion  to  his  native 
Portuguese  appelation,  «  brilliant  sun  of  the  church  »  ;  —  or,  being  placed 
between  him  and  S.  Bernardino,  it  may  signify  the  opinion  of  Fiorenzo 
that  these  two  great  preachers  of  the  great  Order,  were  both  as  «  burning 
and  shining  lights  ». 

Fiorenzo' s  rendering  of  S.  Bernardino  is  evidently  taken  from  the  ori- 
ginal Siennese  portraits,  though  our  Master  has  improved  upon  these. 
The  countenance  of  his  S.  Bernardino  is  marvellous  in  its  gracious  refine- 
ment and  pensive  purity.  The  aged  Saint  is  painfully,  almost  hideously, 
emaciated;  with  his  long,  pointed  chin  and  sunken  cheeks;  but  it  is  a 
face  that  compels  love  and  trust;  a  face  to  be  regarded  Avith  admiring 
reverence  for  the  brave  and  holy  man,  —  and  wonder  at  the  ingenuity  of 
our  painter,  who  has  rendered  character  so  well  on  so  small  a  scale  (2). 
S.  Antony  is  square  faced  and  not  thin;  he  is  beardless,  his  eyes  are 
grave,  but  seem,  as  though  on  occasion,  they  might  twinkle.  We  may 
suspect  that  a  saint  of  this  type,  however  austere,  Avould  not  have  refus- 
ed the  temporalities  persistently,  had  they  been  pressed  upon  him  by 
the  Church,  as  they  Avere,  so  fruitlessly,  upon  his  felloAv  Franciscan.  The 
representation  of  the  royal  Saint,  Louis  of  Toulouse,  which  occupies  the 
tondo  at  the  end  of  the  predella  under  the  figure  of  S.  Paul,  is  only  mark- 
ed by  a  youthful  mildness.  The  eyes  are  even  vacant.  This  nepheAv 
of  S.  Louis  of  France  wears  a  cope  of  the  royal  «  bleu  de  France  »  Avith 
golden  embroidery  of  the  «  fleur  de  lys  »  over  his  Franciscan  habit.  The 
S.  Bonaventura  of  the  other  end  is  also  in  episcopal  robes  and  mitre, 
and  a  close  examination  of  the   faded   red   cope  shoAVs  it  to  bear  a  gold 


(1)  Curiously  enough,  it  reproduces  the  flaming-  Helios'  head  which  is  rei^resent- 
ed  on  certain  P^truscan  tombs  in  Umbria. 

(2)  Can  our  Fiorenzo  have  begun  life  as  a  miniaturist?  The  delicate  miimteness 
of  certain  details,  even  in  his  large  figures,  seems  to  justify  the  question. 
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embroidery  of  seraphs'  heads,  such  as  we  see  in  a  picture  of  this,  —  «  the 
Seraphic  doctor  »  —  by  Cosimo  Rosselli;  a  Florentine  contemporary  of 
Fiorenzo.  The  rings  and  the  jewelled  gloves  of  these  tiny  figures,  as  well 
as  the  clasps  of  their  copes,  are  carefully  and  minutely  executed.  S.  Bona- 
ventura  carries  something  red,  which  may  be  the  lapel  of  his  Cardinal' s 
hat,  (of  which  he  is  reported  to  have  been  negligent  on  occasion),  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pastoral  staff,  a  crook,  and  some  emblem  of  an  oblong  shape 
which  has  been  broken  away.  The  pastoral  staff",  like  that  of  S.  Louis,  is 
elaborate  in  design,  with  a  foliated  Latin  cross  in  the  crook.  The  tiny 
halo  of  these  saints  in  the  predella  is  composed  of  minute  gold  stars  or 
balls  on  the  blue  ground,  enclosed  in  a  thin,  circular,  golden  ring. 

The  hands  of  these  four  miniatures  are  of  the  same  carefully  mod- 
elled and  characteristic  type  as  the  hands  in  the  upper  part  of  the  work. 
The  ear  also  is  of  Fiorenzo' s  peculiar  form.  The  hair  is  the  glossy,  natur- 
al hair  of  the  larger  heads.  There  is  a  like  infinite  painstaking  in  detail 
here,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  niche.  The  medallions  are  set  in  raised  circles 
of  wood  and  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  floreated  designs, 
gilded,  in  high  relief  on  the  blue  ground.  The  young  sculptor,  Biagetti, 
of  Perugia,  who  has  photographed  several  of  the  illustrations  for  this 
study,  says  that  these  designs  in  relief  are  evidently  of  carved  wood, 
covered  with  a  very  thin  coating  of  pastiglio,  gilded.  Signer  Biagetti 
has  worked  sometimes  in  this  medium,  so  he  is  a  capable  judge. 
Another  expert  (but  not  a  practician)  pronounces  the  relief  to  be  entirely 
of  pastiglio.  If  he  is  right,  the  medium  by  which  it  has  adhered  to  the 
pilaster  is  of  uncommon  adhesiveness:  not  one  bit  of  it  has  been  detached 
in  all  these  centuries.      Professor  Moretti  supports  Biagetti' s  opinion. 

The  interior  of  the  niche  is  painted  with  classical  designs  in  a  bronze 
shade  on  the  blue.  On  a  frieze  is  tliis  inscription,  as  renewed  by  Pro- 
fessor Moretti: 

ECCLES  —  VENEEATVR  —   SERVI   —   MONVIklENTVM   —  PRIORIS. 

The  carvings  on  the  upright  faces  of  the  pilasters  are  of  a  graceful 
classic  design,  of  a  similar  character  with  those  seen  in  the  choir  of 
S.  Pietro  of  Perugia.  The  carvings  of  Fiorenzo' s  niche,  though  not  by 
any  means  such  delicate  specimens  of  the  woodcarver'  s  art  as  those  of 
the  Benedictine  church,  are  above  the  average  in  execution.  A  propos  of 
wood  carving,  I  am  about  to  venture  on  a  surmise  now,  but  I  do  it  with 
the  utmost  fear  and  trembling,  lest  it  come  to  be  used  in  that  terrifying 
historic  process  of  fact-making.  On  the  roll  of  the  Decemvirs  of  Perugia 
there   appears  in   the  4th  bimestre  of  the   year    1432,  one  «  Rentius  cec- 
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chii  —  pro  Arte  mag:  lign:  (1)  as  a  Decemvir  for  the  Porta  S.  Susanna. 
In  1440,  third  himestre,  is  —  Rentius  cecchii  —  pro  Arte  carpent:  »  (2) 
—  and  in  the  second  bimesti-e  of  the  year  1443  is  a  «  Rentius  cecchii 
pascolii,  —  pro  Arte,  lign:  ».  Further,  on  the  Roll  of  stone  and  wood 
carvers,  (the  Matricola  of  these  combined  arts)  is  one  «  Laurentius  cecchii  » 
of  the  Rione  of  Porta  S.  Susanna;  inscribed  without  a  date.  Dare  we 
suggest  that  our  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  came  of  a  family  of  artistic  car- 
vers, and  dare  we  insinuate  that  tliis  Decemvir,  and  Master  wood  and 
stone  carver  of  Porta  S.  Susanna;  w^as  a  relative,  (father,  perhaps)  of  our 
Florentius  Laurentii?  The  Porta  S.  Susanna,  Avas  undoubtedly  Fiorenzo' s 
Rione  f 


(1)  Legnajuolo,  carpenter  or  wood-carver. 

(2)  Carpentkre,  same  as  above,  or  wheelwrig'ht. 
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II-III.  —  Facsimiles  from  gonthmporary  documents.      (Phot.  Biagietti). 
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CHAPTER    III. 


1  HIS  brings  us  to  study  the  question  of  dates.  The  problem  of 
Fiorenzo  is  obscured  at  its  very  outset  by  the  dates.  The  year  which 
the  historians  give  for  his  entry  into  the  College  of  Perugian  Painters 
is  14(33:  it  is  based,  they  tell  us,  on  the  statement  of  Mariotti;  but  in 
which  of  his  many  writings  it  is  to  be  found,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.  Now,  you  shall  see  how  this  date  rests,  like  so  much  else  in 
this  case,  solely  on  intuitive  induction.  The  Matriculation  Lists  of  the 
Collegio  dei  Pittori  are  kept,  with  the  books  of  all  these  Mediaeval  Guilds, 
in  the  Biblioteca  Comunale  under  the  same  roof  as  the  Pinacoteca;  that 
is,  in  the  Palazzo  dei.  Priori,  now  commonlj'  known  as  the  Munidpio,  the 
Municipal  building  of  the  City;  once  the  Palace  of  the  Decemvirs  from 
whence  the  Republic  received  its  laws.  The  learned  and  courteous 
Conservator  of  these  treasures,  Conte  Vincenzo  Ansidei,  is  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  historic  Guilds,  which  survives  as  a  benevolent  institution, 
the  Nobile  Collegio  della  Mercanzia ;  in  which  every  member  is  qualified 
for  membership  by  a  pure  patrician  descent  (from  both  parents)  of  at 
least  two  centuries  in  length. 

Some  of  the  Matricola  books  are  beautifully  illuminated ;  each  of 
the  five  Rione,  has  its  miniatured  Initial,  in  the  form  of  a  representa- 
tion of  its  gate,  and  of  the  Saint,  or  of  the  particular  emblem,  by  which 
the  gate  was  distinguished.  The  Matricola  of  the  Painters,  strange  to 
say,  is  the  least  adorned  of  any.  It  is,  like  the  rest,  composed  of  parch- 
ment sheets,  inscribed  in  Gothic  handwriting.  It  is  bound  in  leather- 
covered  wood,  with  plain  metal  bosses  at  each  corner.  The  griffin  of 
Perugia  is  stamped  on  the  cover. 

In  this  book,  there  is  no  date  against  Fiorenzo  s  name.  Indeed,  dates 
are  the  exception  throughout  the  pages  of  this  invaluable  record!  The 
members'  names  are  inscribed  under  Rione,  the  Ave  regions  of  the  City 
in    which    they    respectively    dwelt,    Porta    Sole,    Porta  S.  Angelo,    Porta 
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S.  Susanna,  Porta  Eburnea,  Porta  S.  Pietro.  The  name  of  each  Porta 
is  coloured  in  red  with  touclies  of  l)lue.  The  initials  of  the  forty-three 
Statutes  of  the  Guild  are  decorative,  and  coloured  in  red  and  blue,  as  are 
the  ornamental  curves  which  begin  each  line  of  the  lists.  Otherwise, 
the  writing  is  plain,  and  is  even  untidily  scril)bled,  in  patches,  here  and 
there.  At  the  beginning,  the  Guild  had  evidently  a  careful  Secretary, 
because  each  page  is  headed  by  well  written  names;  but  as  time  went 
on,  the  inscriptions  became  decidedly  messij.  Our  fac  simile  (2)  is  of  the 
page  on  which  Fiorenzo  figures  for  the  first  time.  His  name  again  ap- 
pears at  the  head  of  a  list,  (5)  as  «  Florentius  Laurentius  » ;  and  «  Flo- 
rentius  Laurentius  »  stands  second  in  a  list  of  20  giurati  (jurors) 
of  the  Guild,  (4)  appointed  in  1474  to  decide  three  important  matters 
brought  before  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Painters:  and  again,  in 
1509,  «  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  »  heads  the  names  of  four  councillors, 
or  arbitrators,  in  some  discussion  between  the  Guild  of  Painters  and  the 
Guild  of  Potters  (6).  In  1.522  there  is  again  a  notice  of  a  meeting, 
this  time  to  decide  the  amount  of  the  fee  to  be  paid  on  the  entrance 
of  foreigners  to  the  Guild,  but  no  names  are  there.  You  will  remark 
on  our  facsimile,  that  «  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  »,  is  written  in  a  different 
character  from  the  rest,  and  that  it  somewhat  resembles  his  autograph, 
a  facsimile  of  which  is  also  on  our  illustration  (1).  There  is  not  one  name 
in  the  whole  Mutricola  in  this  very  distinctive  handwriting.  Problem 
again!  Can  he,  alone  of  all  the  Guild,  have  inscribed  his  name  himself? 
You  will  notice  that  «  14(32  »,  preceded  by  a  cross,  is  written  ngainst 
the  name  which  Fiorenzo' s  immediately  follows.  On  a  close  examination 
of  the  Matvicola  we  find  that  the  dates,  which  are  very  few  and  most 
irregularly  entered,  are  occasionally  accompanied  by  a  cross  or  X.  A 
cross  never  appears  without  a  date,  but  a  date  often  stands  without  a 
cross.  In  the  later  JMatriculation  lists  several  dates  are  followed,  or  are 
preceded,  by  the  words  «  fuit  receptus  »,  or  «  mortuus  »;  l)ut  it  is  evi- 
dent that  neither  date  nor  cross  invariably  signifies  entrance,  any  more 
than  it  invariably  means  death.  In  very  few  cases  are  the  dates  of  both 
events  inscribed,  and  such  instances  only  occur  well  on  in  llie  17th  cen- 
tur^^  The  dates  range  from  al^out  the  end  of  the  14th  century  to  1778, 
but  they  do  not  appear  in  a  regular  sequence.  You  will  find  a  15th  cen- 
tury date  sometimes  after  several  Kith  century  ones.  There  is  a  necessity 
for  caution  in  accepting  such  dates  as  accurate.  And  in  the  case  of  Fio- 
renzo, it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  1463  neither  refers  to  his  Matricula- 
tion nor  to  his  death.  Moreover,  all  ideas  of  theorising  about  the  entrance 
of  a  painter  at  the  death  of  a  former  member  is  entirely  precluded  by 
the  irregularity  of  the  dates  in  the  Matvicola.       The  only  fact  we  can  hold 
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to,  is,  that  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo' s  name  appears  thus,  fifth,  on  the  list  for 
Porta  8.  Susanna,  but  Ave  are  left  in  utter  doubt  as  to  the  particular  year 
of  his  Matriculation.  Unhappily,  too,  the  dates  against  the  names  of  the 
other  painters  of  the  Rione  who  appear  again  in  connection  with  Fio- 
renzo, are  of  no  use  as  indications ;  neither  «  Johannes,  Ser  Bartholi, 
Celli  »  against  whose  name  is  1463 ;  nor  the  «  Bernardinus  Rentii  »  lower 
down  than  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  on  the  list,  who  has  only  «  14  » :  for 
although  Bernardinus  immediately  follows  «  Florentius  Laurentii  »  on 
the  Roll  of  the  16th  century  (this  time  as  «  Bernardinus  Laurentii  »)  the 
only  two  dates  on  that  Roll  of  Painters  of  the  Porta  S.  Susanna,  are  placed 
beside  certain  other  names;  the  earliest  one  being  in  1506;  and  the  latest, 
which  is  «  Horatius  Dominici  Paridis  Alfani  »;  is  noted  thus,  «  receptus  mense 
decemhris,  1545  » .  And  the  only  painters  of  Fiorenzo' s  Rione  on  the  1st 
Roll,  wlio  appear  with  him  again  amongst  the  twenty  jurors  in  1509,  are 
the  above  «  Johannes  Ser  Bartholi  »,  and  a  certain  «  Herculanus  Mag: 
Petrus  ».  We  may  believe  with  certainty  that  Fiorenzo  was  a  member 
of  the  Painters'  Guild  after  1400,  and  before  1545;  but  this  leaves  consi- 
derable latitude  of  conjecture  as  to  his  exact  age  ! 

A  recent  French  critic,  M.  rAlil)e  BroussoUe,  desirous  of  belittling 
Fiorenzo  into  the  category  of  amateurs,  draws  attention  to  a  notice  in 
the  Perugian  Annals  of  a  practice  introduced  by  Braccio  Fortebraccio  in 
the  15th  century,  of  inscril)ing,  for  political  purposes,  the  names  of  nobles 
on  the  various  Guilds.  Conte  Ansidei  assures  me  that  such  instances 
only  existed  in  the  two  «  Nobile  »  Colleges,  the  Cambio  and  the  Mercan- 
zia.  Moreover,  amongst  the  painters'  names  in  the  Matricola,  there  is 
not  one  inscription,  «  del  liaglioni  >  ;  «  dei  Oddi  »  ;  «  dei  Montesperelli  »; 
nor  the  name  of  any  other  of  tlie  then  already  ennobled  Perugians  to  be 
seen.  Neither  do  we  find  on  the  lists  of  Decemvirs  of  that  century,  «  pro 
Arte  pictorum  »  inscribed  against  a  noble' s  name.  There  are  noble  de- 
cemvirs «  pro  Arte  Ian:  »  (1),  «  pro  Arte  materaz:  »  (2),  «  calz:  »  (3),  and 
others.  Even  in  one  case  I  have  noted  a  «  dei  Baglioni,  pro  Arte  ma- 
cell:  »  (4).  It  is  therefore  evident  that  M.  1' Abbe  BroussoUe  spoke  in 
haste,  without  due  examination  of  the  facts.  But,  after  all,  this  matter 
is  not  of  very  great  importance  to  our  Master,  Fiorenzo ;  because  his  right 
to  the  title  of  Pictore  does  not  solely  rest  upon  his  inscription  on  the  Roll 
of  Painters. 


(1)  «  Lanajiiolo  »,  woollen  manufacturer. 

(2)  «  Materassaio  »,  mattress-maker. 

(:J)   «  Calz:  »  —  either  calzolaio   »,  shoemaker,  or  «  ealzettaio  »,  hosemaker. 
(4)  «  Macellajo  »,  butcher-,  and  also,  cattle  dealer,  in  those  days. 
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Before  we  quit  our  study  of  tlie  Matricoln,  it  may  be  as  well  to  note 
that  surnames,  (such  as  we  have  them)  were  unknown  before  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century  at  Perngia.  On  the  various  books  of  the  Guilds,  and 
on  the  Rolls  of  the  Decemvirs,  we  find  a  member  invariably  inscribed 
by  his  baptismal  name,  with  the  baptismal  name  of  his  father;  and  occa- 
sionally that  of  the  grandfather  as  well,  when  such  a  distinguishing  proof 
of  identity  was  deemed  advisable.  In  the  death  registers,  (which  only 
began  to  be  kept  after  1520  or  thereabouts),  Ave  find  family  names  for 
the  first  time  in  general  use.  On  these  registers,  I  have  noted  many 
branches  of  a  «  Laurenti  »  house;  also,  of  a  family  «  Cecchi  »,  and  of  a 
«  Cecconi  »  ;  and  the  study  of  these  and  of  other  such  names,  leads  to 
the  inference  that,  amongst  these  «  Laurentius  Cecchii  »  we  so  often  find 
on  the  Decemvirate  Lists  and  in  the  books  of  the  Guilds,  was  one  in  par- 
ticular, who  handed  down  his  own  baptismal  name,  Lorenzo,  instead  of 
that  of  his  father,  Cecco,  as  a  surname  for  his  posterity.  May  we  see  in 
this  prominent  citizen,  the  Lorenzo   who   was  the  father  of  our  Painter? 

It  is,  at  all  events  evident  that  Fiorenzo's  Lorenzo  must  have  been  a 
more  important  local  personage  than  his  son,  if  we  may  apply  the  above 
train  of  conjecture  to  our  painter  at  all,  because  no  family  «  Florentii  » 
exists  to  claim  descent  from  Fioreuzo. 

I  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  on  any  list  a  second  «  Fioreuzo  di 
Lorenzo  » ;  nor  have  I  seen  more  than  one  «  Florentius  rentii  »  amongst 
the  Decemvirs. 

This  brings  towards  us  another  cloud  in  which  our  Master  is  shroud- 
ed by  the  dangerous  practice  of  historians,  of  accepting  conjectural 
evidence  as  absolute  fact.  His  character  is  blemished  in  that  process, 
and  it  must  be  our  endeavour  to  throw  light  upon  the  matter,  in  order 
that  the  blemish  may  be  removed  for  ever.  All  the  critics  and  histor- 
ical writers  have  stated  as  a  fact  that  Fioreuzo  di  Lorenzo  was  a  De- 
cemvir of  Perugia  in  1472.  Mariotti  is  their  authority.  Here  is  the 
passage  in  the  Third  Letter  of  the  «  Lettere  Pittoriche  Perugine  »  Avhich 
has  actually  stamped  our  Master  as  a  municipal  jobber:  (p.  81);  «  but  do 
you  know  who  happened  to  be  one  of  the  Decemvirs  when  this  was  resolv- 
ed »  ;  Mariotti  is  speaking  of  a  grant  (the  original  documents  relating 
to  which  are  in  ray  appendix)  made  by  the  decemvirs  to  the  Frati  of 
S.  Maria  Nuova  in  1472,  for  an  altar  piece:  —  «  our  Fioreuzo  had  been 
appointed  then;  and  regarding  the  circumstances  from  a  personal  point 
of  view,  it  is  probable  that  he  found  their  resolution  opportune  »,  (reso- 
lution that  the  painter  chosen  was  to  be  a  native  Penigbw)  «  and  if  you 
want  more,  —  he  so  greatly  pleased  the  Frati,  that  they  would  not  choose 
any  other  than  he,  though  a  youth  ».       Here,  Mariotti  must  have  overlook- 
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ed  his  decemvir  story.  Surely  a  magistrate  could  not  have  been  so  youth- 
ful as  to  make  it  a  wonder  that  he  should  be  chosen  to  paint  an  altar 
piece !  Mariotti  seems,  moreover,  to  stand  by  the  unfounded  theory  of 
the  Matriculation  of  Fiorenzo  in  1463,  and  the  two  hypotheses  are  con- 
tradictory in  the  extreme.  If  we  allow  that  Fiorenzo  matriculated  in 
1463  ;  he  may  then  have  been  a  mere  youth,  —  (a  boy  of  twelve  in  the 
quattro  cento  was  frequently  a  man,  often  a  man-at-arms)  —  Ave  may 
even  say  that,  in  1463,  our  Painter  was  fifteen  years  of  age ;  in  1472  he 
Avould  not  be  old  enough  to  be  a  magistrate,  because  we  are  told  that  no 
magistrate  of  that  time  was  appointed  before  he  had  attained  his  thirti- 
eth year.  And,  if  we  make  him  more  than  fifteen,  (say  twenty-five)  in 
1463,  in  order  to  qualify  him  by  age  for  the  decemvirate  in  1472 ;  he 
could  not  in  that  event,  in  1472,  be  the  <'  giovane  »  of  ]\Iariotti  who  was 
almost  too  youthful  to  paint  that  altar  piece.  When  we  go  to  the  huge 
folio  of  the  City  Annals  for  this  year  of  1472,  Ave  do  indeed  find  on  the 
list  of  decemvirs,  sixth  bunestre,  bracketed  Avith  a  colleague  of  the  Rione 
of  Porta  8.  Susanna,  tin's:  «  Florentius  Rentii  cecchii,  pro  Arte  —  »: 
and  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  liere  foUoAvs  a  Avide  blank,  on  Avhicli  is  the 
Avord  «  pictorum  »,  written  in  pencil,  in  a  modern  handwriting!  Our  fac- 
simile shoAvs  the  sole  contemporary  evidence  existing  of  the  Mariotti-made 
fact  of  our  Fiorenzo' s  decemvirate.  Of  course,  the  Florentius  Rentii 
Cecchii  of  the  decemvirate  niaii  liave  liecn  I  lie  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  of 
the  Mnfricola  of  Painters,  but  if  so,  Avhy  the  distinguishing  «  Cecchii  » 
the  name  of  the  grandfather,  Avhich  appears  on  no  other  document  in 
conjunction  with  Fiorenzo' s  name?  (1).  You  must  acknoAvledge  that  there 
is  some  i;romi(I  for  a  doubt,  unless  we  acce])t  for  a  fact  that  the  painter 
Avas  the  son  of  that  identical  woodcarver,  Laurentius ;  Avhich  is  not  by  any 
means  proved,  OAving  to  the  circumstance  that  there  are  tAvo,  if  not  more, 
Renzo  di  Ceccos,  (i.  e.  Lorenzo  di  Francesco),  amongst  the  Decemvirs  for 
Porta  S.  Susainia,  belonging  to  dilferent  Guilds.  In  145M,  I'or  example, 
is  one  «  Rentius  Cecchii,  pro  Arte  Vasar:  »  that  is,  «  vasajo  »  (potter) 
of  the  Porta  S.  Susanna ;  and  in  the  MatrkoJa  of  the  (loldsmiths,  is  a 
«  Laurentius  Cecchii  »,  Avho  died  in  1426,  of  Porta  Sole;  so  Fiorenzo  may 
have  been  the  son  of  either   the   potter  or   of  the   Avoodcarver   of  Porta 


(1)  Since  Avriting  the  above  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  I  am  not  solitary  in  my 
scepticism  -,  In  Baron  von  Rumohr'  s  Italian  Notes  on  Art,  he  had  questioned  the  De- 
cemvir story,  supporting-  his  donbt  by  the  same  evidence,  namely,  the  presence  of  the 
grandfather'  s  name  on  the  list  after  «  Florentius  rentii  » . 

(Ifniieiii.schc  Forschiti>i/r)i,  p.  320,  note),  Berlin  ii.  Sfeftin,  in  dcr  Xicolni.'  schoi, 
BnchlKind/ang,  JS'Jl). 
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S.  Susanna:  or,  perhaps,  of  the  goldsmith  of  Porta  Sole.  Again,  oto'  Fio- 
renzo  is  always  inscribed  as  of  «  Lorenzo  »  and  never  of  «  Renzo  ». 
On  the  second  Matriculation  List  he  is  «  Florentius  Laurenti  »,  and  on 
one  page  of  the  Matricola,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  meeting  in  1474, 
amongst  the  20  giurati  we  find  him  still  «  Florentius  Laurentii  ».  Also, 
in  1509,  when  he  heads  the  list  of  the  four  arbitrators  in  the  dispute 
between  the  Guild  of  Painters  and  the  Guild  of  Potters,  he  is  again 
«  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  »  in  full.  It  therefore  seems  that  the  Painter's 
particular  Lorenzo  was  a  stately  personage  who  held  to  the  dignity  of 
his  full  name,  and  was  not  so  familiar  with  the  vulgar  herd  as  to  be 
dubbed  «  Renzo  ».  Note  too,  our  painter's  autograph  is  «  Fiorenzo  di 
Lorenzo  »  (1). 

That  the  «  Florentius  rentii  cecchii  »  of  the  Annals  was  identified 
with  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  of  the  Matricola  before  Mariotti  thus  particular- 
ised him  in  1788,  is  proved  l)y  an  Italian  translation  of  the  Annals  made 
in  1786  by  one  Dom  Arrigo  Agostini,  mcerdote ;  a  Benedictine  of  S.  Pie- 
tro  cassinensis,  —  in  whose  MS  I  have  found;,  on  the  list  of  Priors  (de- 
cemvirs) of  the  City  for  the  two  months  of  November  and  December  1472, 
«  Fiorenzo  di  Renzo  di  Cecco,  pict:  »  but  without  the  usual  indication  of 
the  Rione.  On  the  Latin  folios  of  the  Annals,  the  decemvirs  are  always 
bracketed  in  couples,  two  for  each  Bione;  and  the  «  Arte  »  to  which 
they  belong  is  sometimes  affixed  to  the  name,  but  not  invariably  so: 
there  are  many  blanks ;  such  as  that  one  noted  above  in  the  case  of  Flo- 
rentius, the  son  of  Laurentius,  the  son  of  Franciscus,  in  1472  (2).  Dom 
Arrigo  does  not  keep  strictly  to  such  a  mode  of  inscription  in  his  copy  of 
the  lists  of  Priors ;  indeed,  his  lists  differ  materially  fron  the  real  Annals. 
I  have  examined  this  Benedictine's  «  Spogli  degli  Annali  »  for  over  a 
century,  from  loDO  to  the  early  years  of  the  ItJth  century,  inclusive,  and 
have  compared  many  of  his  entries  with  the  corresponding  folios  at   the 


(1)  The  fac-simile  of  it,  we  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Conte  Manzoni,  who  caused 
it  to  be  photographed  from  a  deed  relating'  to  a  pious  confraternity  of  which  the 
painter  was  a  member. 

(2)  Since  these  words  were  written,  the  same  unwearied  searcher  has  discovered 
at  the  Archivio  dello  Spedale,  a  certain  clause,  —  omitted  by  my  copyist,  unhappily  — , 
which  presents  our  Fiorenzo  in  1490  in  the  Sopramuro  contract  as  Florentio  Frmicisci, 
pictore  de  Penigin  porta  S.  Susanna,  (The  omission  has  now  been  rectified  in  document  7. 
Appendix). 

This  discovery  seems  to  give  certainty  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  Decemvirate. 
The  name  of  the  grandfather  alone  is  occasionally  employed  as  a  surname.  For 
example  Pinturicchio  has  been  described  as  Bernardino  di  Biagio  as  well  as  Bernar- 
dino di  Betto.  His  father  being  Benedetto  son  of  Biagio. 
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Library;  and  I  am  led  to  the  couclusioii  that  Dom  Arrigo  copied  from  a 
former  Italian  transcript,  and  not  from  the  original  Latin  MS. 

The  Decemvirate  of  our  Fiorenzo,  is  not  a  noticeably  uncommon 
circumstance.  Other  painters  were  Decemvirs;  and  indeed,  all  the 
Guilds  were  called  upon  to  supply  the  Decemvirate  ^^ith  Priors. 
Each  of  the  Ten  served  for  two  months  and  then  retired.  The  position 
of  Decemvir  is  not  to  be  insisted  upon  for  Fiorenzo  as  a  matter  of  mo- 
ment one  way  or  another,  except  as  regarding  the  blemish  on  his  personal 
character  which  originated  with  Mariotti,  and  has  just  been  deepened  by 
M.  I'Abbc  BroussoUe,  in  his  book  «  La  Jeunesse  du  Perugin  »  published 
at  Paris  in  1901.  He  recounts  the  slander,  not  without  a  sparkle  of  gay 
French  malice,  and  he  adds  —  «  Ceci  est  de  1'  histoire,  et  qui  vaut  la 
peine  d'etre  racontee  ».  But  this  maldkenza  of  ]\Iariotti  is  not  «  de 
r  liistoire  »  which  is  also  established  fact,  as  may  be  proved  from  a 
perusal  of  certain  documents  of  May  and  November  1472,  which  are 
presented  in  our  Chapter  V. 
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CHAPTER    IV 


F. 


loRENZO's  detractors  have  proved  un-amialjle,  to  say  the  least  of 
them;  but  his  detractors  have  not  been  more  injiirious  than  liis  admirers, 
in  their  e(]ually  spiritneUc  inaccuracy.  A  chiirminyly  illustrated  French 
pamphlet  appeared  in  1900  in  Florence  and  in  Brussels,  entitled  «  Notes 
sur  les  Primitifs  Italiens  »,  by  M.  Jules  Destree,  in  which  Fiorenzo  di 
Lorenzo  is  presented  as  the  Creator  of  a  type,  that  of  the  Soul  of  Um- 
bria.  This  modern  writer  prettily  expresses  himself  as  follows:  «  Parmi 
tous  les  acteurs  seduisants  et  somptueux  de  ces  legendes  »  (M.  Destree 
is  speakinc;-  of  a  set  of  eight  panels  in  the  Pinacoteca  at  Perugia  repre- 
senting the  Deeds  of  S.  Bernardino  of  8iena,  of  which  Ave  shall  hear 
more)  «  il  est  un  surtout  qu'on  n'oublie  point.  Cost  le  jeune  homme 
aux  chcveux  longs,  a  la  taille  tine,  d' une  iiristocratie  de  page,  opulente 
et  melancolique;  1' adolescent  aux  yeux  timides  et  songeurs,  gracile  et 
gracieux  comme  une  jeune  fille,  l^eau  d'une  lieaute  attendrie  et  impre- 
cise. Dans  cette  adoral)le  figure,  Fiorenzo,  le  petit  maitre  qui  souvent 
subit  I'ascendant  de  contemporains  micux  doues,  s'est  montre  personnel 
et  createur,  et  a  exprime  k  sa  maniere  la  sentimcntalite  delicate  et  ro- 
veuse,  si  feminine,  de  Tame  ombrienne  ».  Was  there  ever  such  a  per 
fection  of  phrase  used  to  convey  so  imperfect  a  comprehension  of  the 
facts,  and  of  the  Soul  of  Umbria!  This  cliaracterisation  of  the  Un)ln'i;vn 
Soul  is  simply  and  solely  due  to  the  feminine  grace  of  later  Peruginesque 
developments  of  the  Umbriau  School. 

But  it  is  not  even  absolutely  certain  that  Fiorenzo  portrayed  these 
Acts  of  S.  Bernardino  which  have  given  birth  to  so  many  pretty  phrases 
in  French  and  in  English,  and  have  led  so  many  sentimentalists  astray. 
And  in  any  case  Fiorenzo' s  compatriots  will  be  apt  to  resent  this  charac- 
terisation of  their  Soul:  furthermore,  common  sense  forbids  it.  The  strong- 
men who  raised  the  stupendous  Avails  of  Umbrian  cities,  who  defended 
them  against  Popes  and  Emperors,  and  fierce  CondotUeri  \\\  their  pay;  these 
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imiscular  cultivators  of  a  swampy  plain,  who  made  it  a  veritable  land  of 
corn  and  wine,  and  clothed  their  barren  hills  with  olive  and  chestnut  to 
the  top;  these  doughty  warriors,  these  energetic  wiseacres,  Avho  broke  the 
laws  as  deliberately  as  they  made  them,  and  had  time  to  foster  Art  and 
Learning  in  the  midst  of  strife  and  toils  of  governing;  who  left  behind 
them  a  goodly  posterity  of  eminent  sons  of  Italy  in  every  branch  of  mental 
work;  sucli  Umbrian  souls  have  not  the  stamp  of  a  graceful  femininity 
as  their  jjrominent  cliaractoristic;  tliis  is  solely  a  deduction  from  Pietro 
Vannucci's  personal  conception  of  beauty,  his  individual  notion  of  a 
Soul.  It  is  not  a  local  type  at  all.  The  Umbrian  Soul  must  not  be 
guaged  by  the  shallow  monotony  of  Pietro  and  his  slavish  imitators. 
Moreover,  yon  squarefaced,  commercial-lipped  Petrus  de  Castro  Plebis  of  the 
quintuplicated  masterpiece,  and  of  the  centuplicated  pot-boiler,  was  but 
half  a  Perugian  in  his  heart,  despite  his  nickname,  and  fain  had  been  a 
Florentine  outright:  while  our  homely,  virile  Fiorenzo  was  Perugian  of 
Perugia  (the  cradle  of  the  «  Umbrian  Soul  »)  for  o\  er  fifty  years ;  and  lie 
has  depicted  the  Umbrian  type  in  strength  as  well  as  in  gracefulness,  in 
manliness  combined  with  sweetness;  full  of  sentiment  and  quite  devoid  of 
sentimentality.  He  may  or  may  not  have  given  us  that  «  adorable  ado- 
lescent »  with  the  dreaming  timorous  glances  (of  whom  another  of  the 
charming  phrase  makers  of  Art-dogma  says  that  he  is  a  «  Shakespeare 
heroine  in  disguise  »);  but,  if  he  did,  it  is  from  him  that  Perugino  ad- 
miringly borrowed  the  type  and  not  from  Perugino  that  Fiorenzo  derived 
his  inspiration  as  our  modern  dogmatic  instructors  would  have  us  believe! 
For  this  «  adolescent  »  is  dated  1473,  when  the  Perugino  was  still  a  be- 
ginner in  liis  Art.  The  attribution  of  this  adoral)le  type  of  adolescent  to 
Fiorenzo,  moreover,  is  comparatively  recent,  —  as  we  shall  shortly  see ; 
and  it  is  based  on  an  exceedingly  tenuous  foundation :  though  hitherto 
it  has  been  a  pleasant  one  on  which  to  build  theories  of  the  Painter's 
methods;  (even  in  one  case,  invention  of  events  of  his  life);  as  well  as 
dogmatisms  about  his  early  teaching  and  about  the  periods  of  the  various 
and  varying  productions  which  are  confidently  given  as  the  production  of 
this  Master. 

On  careful  examination,  we  must  allow  that  few  of  these  attributed 
works  are  convincingly  identical  with  Fiorenzo' s  signed  work;  which 
we  are  forced  to  call  his  only  authentic  work,  and  to  confront,  as  such, 
Avith  all  tlie  rest,  before  we  accept  them.  We  are  quite  justified  in 
pinning  our  faith  upon  the  signed  work  notwithstanding  the  imputa- 
tions of  doubt  which  might  be  cast  upon  it  by  reason  of  its  various  mu- 
tilations, and  also,  its  transportations;  for  these  two  panels  figure  on  the 
list  of  Art  treasures  selected  in  the  Franciscan  Church  of  Perugia  for  the 
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Napoleonic  collection  in  the  Capitol  of  Rome  during-  the  French  admini- 
stration in  1812.  They  were  sent  to  Rome,  and,  despite  Fiorenzo's  signa- 
ture (which  had  then  already  been  noted  by  historical  and  critical  writ- 
ers) they  are  carelessly  described  in  the  Inventory  of  the  «  Terza  Spo- 
gliamento  »,  as  it  Avas  called,  —  first,  as  «  uncertain  »  ;  and  again,  as 
«  antique  »  ;  and  on  a  third  list,  merely  as  being  of  the  «  qiiatfro  cento 
or  cinque  cento  ».  The  correspondence  relating  to  the  three  spoliations  of 
Perugia  in  1797,  1812,  1813,  is  preserved  in  the  Municipal  Archives,  and 
has  been  published  under  the  Editorship  of  the  late  Professor  Adamo 
Rossi  in  his  «  Giornale  di  Erudizione  Artistica  »  in  1876  (volumes  V.  and 
VI.);  which  work  was  edited  for  the  Tleale  Commissione  conservntrice  di 
Belle  Arti  nella  Provincia  deW  Umbria,  and  contains  a  great  number  of 
interesting  and  valuable  historical  documents.  The  letters  relative  to  the 
Perugian  treasures  are  accompanied  by  detailed  lists  of  tiic  spoils  of  that 
«  stupendo  ladro  »,  the  Corsican;  as  well  of  the  pictures  removed,  as  of 
those  restored,  after  numberless  appeals  and  much  cross  manoeuvring  and 
subtle  diplomacy,  by  medium  (we  gladly  note)  of  the  «  Inglese  »  —  in 
1817;  in  which  year  Fiorenzo's  signed  panels  were  again  at  Perugia; 
and  at  Perugia  they  have  ever  since  remained;  not  only  with  his  signa- 
ture, but  with  the  date,  1487,  to  prove  him  indeed  a  «  skilled  and  wor- 
thy »  Master  of  the  period,  and  one  quite  capable  of  influencing,  even 
then,  the  «  Perugino  »  and  the  rest.  To  these  signed  panels,  then,  must 
the  careful  student  of  Fiorenzo  go,  if  he  would  torm  a  correct  judgment 
of  the  Master's  powers:  and  from  these  panels,  only,  dare  he  build  up 
theories  of  attribution  of  unsigned  works. 

For  the  many  attributed  works  we  have  merely  internal  evidence  to 
rest  upon.  There  is  absolutely  no  truly  authentic  vestige  of  historical 
proof  of  identity.  The  two  dates  —  1472  fur  the  Contract  work,  1487  for 
the  signed  work;  alone  are  indubitable.  Other  dated  works  are  Fiorenzo's 
merely  on  probation,  as  it  Avere  — :  therefore  Ave  have  to  accept  such 
paintings  as  Early,  and  such  and  such  as  Late,  on  trust;  — trust  too  in 
the  purely  personal  intuition  of  certain  New  Critics  Avho  get  out  of  ihe 
difficulties  Avhich  deter  us,  by  simply  folloAving  each  other  like  sheep. 
The   first  man  says  it,  and  the  rest  give  it  on  oath. 

For  example,  the  complications  they  cause  us  stand  for  the  present  thus: 
—  We  have  a  Fiorenzo  in  1472,  Avho  paints  an  altar  piece,  undoubtedly 
mature,  alike  in  style,  in  conception,  and  in  handling,  and  the  documentary 
evidence  of  its  date  is  accepted.  In  1473,  AA^e  are  requested  by  M.'"  Be- 
renson  to  note  him  as  a  novice  in  his  Art,  painting  —  «  fresh  from  »  (his 
various  Masters')  «  influences  »  —  certain  S.  Bernardino  panels:  then,  Avith 
those  panels  we  are  to  class  as  Early  a  quaint,  almost  archaic  Nativity  from 


'1 
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Monte  Luci,  a  picture  Avhich  seems  to  belong  to  another  generation  pre- 
vious to  that  of  the  period  of  1472.  And,  to  add  to  the  puzzle,  Ave  ar?  to 
accept  as  «  Early  »  work,  some  other  pieces,  the  handling  of  which  is 
as  mature,  but  the  colouring  as  primitive  and  raw,  as  that  of  the  niche 
of  1487  ! 

This  is  veritably  distracting:  —  let  us  leave  our  teachers  and    read 
historical  documents. 


»JP  -Jf  -3?  -J?  -Jr  '•^r  *<5v  "-^v  •■^v  '•^r  "-^v   "-^P  v^  ^^P  »^r  »^P  ■•'-v  '•^^  "-^r  "«^  ^^v  v'"  \JP  -J^  sjp  -j^  sjf  \Sf  -Jf  jp  -J^  *jp  ^J^  n^P  jp  .J^  ,jf 


CHAPTER    V 


H, 


-ERE  is  the  contract  of  1472,  preceded  by  certain  notes  from  the 
MSS  of  the  City  Annals  relating  to  an  altar  piece  for  Santa  Maria  Nuova : 
—  First  we  have,  under  the  date  1465,  this: 

«  Day  6th  August.  In  the  Council  of  the  Magnificent  Lords  Priors 
and  Chamberlains  of  Guilds  of  the  State  of  Perugia  &c.  In  the  first  place, 
on  behalf  of  the  most  devout  Servants,  the  Brethren,  Chapter,  and  Convent 
of  S.  Maria  Nuova  of  Perugia,  in  Porta  Sole,  has  been  handed  over  a 
petition  of  this  folloAving  purport:  viz:  «  Supplication  is  hereby  made 
humbly  and  devoutly  on  behalf  of  your  most  faithful  Servants  tlie  Breth- 
ren, Chapter,  and  Convent  of  S.  Maria  Nuova  of  Perugia,  in  Porta  Sole; 
as  the  said  Church  is  one  of  the  principal  churches  of  the  said  Porta 
and  especially  frequented  during  the  Divine  Offices,  and  on  the  High 
Altar  of  the  said  Church  there  is  no  picture  sucli  as  is  requisite  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  said  Church,  and  so  it  is  expedient  to  cause 
a  painted  panel  to  be  made,  for  which  it  is  advisable  to  expend  the  sum 
of  200  florins  or  more.  Wherefore,  because  this  cannot  be  done  without 
the  authority  of  your  Lordships,  therefore  recourse  is  had  to  your  Magni- 
ficences that  they  may  deign  for  the  love  of  God,  and  for  the  reputation 
of  the  said  Church  and  of  their  charity^,  to  grant  out  of  the  Treasury 
the  sum  of  100  florins,  or  more  or  less,  as  shall  seem  good  to  your  Mag- 
nificences, Avhom  may  Almighty  God  preserve  in  prosperous  and  happy 
condition  for  those  ends  ».  —  These  things  therefore  having  been  consi- 
dered and  proposed,  first  among  the  said  Lords  Priors  on  the  preceding 
day,  and  plans  having  been  produced,  votes  having  been  registered  solemn- 
ly and  duly  with  resort  to  a  bushel  of  white  and  black  beans  according 
to  the  form  of  the  Statutes  and  Ordinances  of  the  State  of  Perugia,  And 
by  a  solemn  vote  of  all  the  nine  (1)  Priors  returning  each  his  white  bean, 


(1)  One  was  absent  on  this  occasion.  Tlie  Priors  were  in  that  year,  always  ten 
in  number.  The  number  is  once  or  twice  varied,  in  other  j'ears,  as  noted  by  Dom. 
Arrigo,  in  the  Benedictine  MS.  Annals. 
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and  no  black  bean  having  been  found  contrary,  And  to-day  amongst  the 
aforesaid  Lords  Chamberlains  the  plans  having  been  made,  proposed,  and 
exhibited,  and  the  votes  having  been  registered  by  white  and  black  beans 
according  to  the  Statutes  and  Ordinances  of  Perugia  with  due  solemnity 
by  thirty-six  Chamberlains  returning  their  white  beans,  six  black  beans 
returned  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  Out  of  all  Arliitrations,  Autho- 
rities, and  Powers,  together  or  separately,  by  the  form  of  whatsoever 
Statutes  and  Ordinances  of  the  State  of  Perugia  granted  and  attributed, 
and  in  every  seemly  manner,  means,  right  or  form,  by  which  they  could 
do  it  in  a  better  and  more  efficacious  way,  liave  Provided,  Deliberated, 
Determined  and  Amended,  And  by  deliberating  and  amending  have  Given 
and  Granted  to  the  aforesaid  Brethren,  Chapter,  and  Convent,  and  the 
aforesaid  Church  of  S.  Maria  Nuova  for  renovating  the  great  panel  of  the 
High  Altar  of  the  aforesaid  Church,  from  love  to  God  and  his  Mother  the 
Virgin  Mary,  Thirty  florins,  reckoning  at  the  rate  of  36  holoninortim  (?) 
for  each  florin,  commanding  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  the  State 
of  Perugia  to  pay  and  give  the  said  Thirty  Florins  at  the  said  rate  ac- 
cording to  the  Ordinance  of  the  said  High  and  Magnificent  Lords  Priors, 
to  the  said  Brethren,  Chapter,  and  Convent,  and  Church  of  the  aforesaid 
S.  Maria  Nuova,  from  whatsoever  moneys  of  the  said  State  of  Perugia 
may  have  come  or  are  to  come  into  his  hands,  on  the  occasion  afore- 
said, notwithstanding  any  who  do  anything  to  the  contrary  ». 

(Ann:  Decemvir:  c.  104t.) 

But  the  matter  was  to  drag  for  years,  and  accordingly  our  next 
document  is  of  1472. 

«  1472.  Day  13th  May.  In  the  Council  of  the  Magnificent  Lords 
Priors  and  Chamberlains  of  Guilds  of  the  State  of  Perugia,  etc.  Item, 
since  at  the  High  Altar  of  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Nuova  of  Perugia, 
Porta  Sole,  there  is  a  certain  panel  not  painted,  and  since  it  has  remain- 
ed there  for  several  years,  and  since  by  reason  of  want  of  opportunity 
of  the  said  Brethren,  Chapter,  and  Convent,  and  the  poverty  of  the  said 
Convent,  it  could  not  be  painted,  and  since  the  adorning  of  the  said 
Church  tends  to  the  glory  of  the  State  and  the  worship  of  Almighty  God 
and  His  Mother  the  glorious  Virgin  Mary,  and  especialh'  since  the  Divine 
Office  is  celebrated  before  it.  And  for  this  end  that  They  may  be  pro- 
pitious and  may  defend  the  people  from  all  danger,  Therefore  moreover, 
the  matter  having  been  fully  discussed,  examined,  and  made  known 
amongst  the  aforesaid  Magnificent  Lords  Priors,  many  arguments  having 
l)een  brought  forward,  plans  having  been  made,  proposed,  and  put  forth 
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amongst  the  said  Magnificent  Lords  Priors  and  votes  liaving  been  re- 
corded by  white  and  blaclv  beans  in  accordance  witli  the  form  of  the 
Statutes  witli  all  solemnity,  the  result  was  obtained  by  all  the  ten  (1)  (?) 
Magnificent  Lords  Priors  returning  their  white  beans  into  the  bushel,  no 
black  bean  being  returned  against  it,  And  to-day,  before  the  said  Lords 
Chamberlains,  the  plans  having  been  put,  proposed,  and  set  forth,  and 
votes  having  been  taken  by  white  and  black  beans  according  to  the  form 
of  the  Statutes  with  all  solemnity,  the  result  Avas  obtained  by  thirty  six 
Chamberlains  voting,  returning  their  white  beans  into  the  bushel,  notwith- 
standing three  black  beans  found  to  the  contrary,  From  all  and  singular 
the  Judgments,  Authorities,  Powers,  and  Jurisdictions,  granted  and  con- 
ceded to  the  said  Magnificent  Lords  Priors  and  Chamberlains  in  what- 
soever way,  by  the  form  of  whatsoever  Statutes  and  Ordinances  of  the 
State  of  Perugia  together  and  separatelv,  and  by  whatsoever  seemly 
manner,  way,  right  and  form  by  whicli  they  have  been  better  able,  have 
provided,  decreed,  and  ordained,  and  by  decreeing  and  ordaining  have 
allotted  for  the  painting  and  adorning  of  the  said  panel,  to  be  painted  as 
Above  fixed  on  the  High  Altar  of  the  said  Church,  thirty  Florins,  at  the 
rate  of  thirty-six  bol:  per  florin,  so  that  it  may  be  painted  by  skilled 
Masters  —  one  or  more  —  of  the  State  of  Perugia  and  not  by  foreigners. 
And  in  case  it  should  be  painted  by  foreigners,  that  such  sum  shall  be 
brought  before  the  Chamberlains  and  returned  to  the  Treasury  notwith- 
standing any  motion  to  the  contrary,  and  notwithstanding  any  who  have 
voted  against  the  Aforesaid,  Commanding  the  Treasurer  for  the  time 
being  of  the  said  State  to  give  and  pay,  to  the  said  amount,  according 
to  the  order  of  the  said  Brethren,  Chapter,  and  Convent,  for  the  Painting 
of  the  said  Picture  to  be  painted  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  or  by  their 
Command  to  the  Painter  of  the  said  picture,  notwithstanding  anyone 
moving  to  the  contrary,  whom  it  may  please  to  derogate  from  anything 
of  your  certain  knowledge,  and  of  their  own  motion. 

(Aniial :  Decemvir:  e.  78r.) 

Then  comes  the  final  decision  in  1472. 

«  On  the  Second  day  of  November,  1472,  There  appeared  before  the 
said  Lords  Priors  assembled  together,  Ippolito  Nicolai,  Syndic  of  Castro 
Forfati,  who  spoke  in  their  presence  and  set  forth  how  the  Brethren  of 
S.  Maria  Nuova  Avere  placed,  in  and  with  regard  to    the   subsidy   of  the 


(1)  See  ant. 
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said  Community,  of  the  Year  1465,  of  the  sum  of  twenty-nine  Florins,  or 
thereabout.  Which  sum,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  resolution  passed 
by  their  Magnificences  the  Lords  Priors  and  Chamberlains,  in  this  pres- 
ent «  millesimo  » ,  by  the  hand  of  their  Servitor  Siraone  Pauli,  was  voted 
for  the  painting  of  the  panel  in  the  said  Church.  He  further  said  that  in 
the  name  and  presence  of  the  said  Community  he  wished  to  pay  a  part 
of  the  said  money  to  the  said  Brethren,  and  that  no  Prior  is  to  be  found 
in  the  said  Church,  and  that  they  desired  to  avoid  expenses  (costs'?): 
Therefore,  he  requested  of  tlie  Magnificent  Lords  Pilors  that  an  Election 
might  be  made  of  a  Merchant  with  whom  the  said  moneys  should  be 
placed.  Which  the  Magnificent  Lords  Priors,  the  petition  of  the  said  Ippo- 
lito  having  been  heard,  and  the  said  Resolution  having  been  seen  and 
read,  By  which  provision  is  made  that  the  said  moneys  should  be  applied 
for  the  painting  of  the  said  panel,  and  that  it  should  be  painted  by  a 
painter  of  Perugia  and  not  by  any  other;  and  wishing  as  far  as  possible 
to  take  care  that  the  said  moneys  should  be  expended  on  the  said 
picture  as  was  Resolved:  Therefore  every  better  manner  etc:  —  Have 
elected  as  depositary  of  the  said  moneys  Petrozzo  Ariide  Petrozzi,  Mer- 
chant of  Perugia,  with  whom  the  said  moneys  may  be  deposited,  and 
paid  by  the  same  Petrozzo^,  to  a  painter  of  Perugia  to  be  elected  by 
the  said  Brethren,  for  the  remuneration  of  the  said  painting,  and  may 
not  be  converted  to  any  other  use. 


(An :  Decemvir  c.  156  r.) 

Here  follows  the  Contract  alluded  to  by  Mariotti,  and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  published  in  English.  Our  copy  is  taken  from  one  of  Conte 
Luigi  Manzoni'  s  publications,  by  his  courteous  permission.  In  his  «  Do- 
cumenti  estratti  dall'  Archivio  Distrettuale  Notarile  di  Perugia  » ,  the  fa- 
mous Contract  appeared  in  print  for  the  first  time  a  year  ago.  Our  other 
documents,  (those  of  1465  and  of  May  and  November  1472),  have  never 
been  published  at  all,  in  any  form,  I  believe,  until  this  present  date; 
when  they  appear  as  a  tardy  but  complete  refutation  of  Mariotti' s  sland- 
er of  our  Master. 

The  Contract,  as  translated,  runs  thus: 

1472.  9th  December.  —  (rog:  Francesco  di  Jacopo).  In  this  same 
millesimo  and  Indiction,  (Convocation)  and  Pontificate,  on  the  ninth  day  of 
December,  done  at  Perugia  in  the  Palace  of  their  Magnificences  the  Lords 
Priors  in  the  hall  of  the  notaries,  Present,  Lodovico  Ser  Antonii  of  Peru- 
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g'm,  Porta  Ebuniea,  Carpenter,  and  Marco  Nicolai  Nai  of  Perugia,  Porta 
Sta  Susanna,  testlhus  hahltis  rogatis. 

That  venerable  and  religious  man.  Brother  Grisogono  Antonii  de 
Firmo,  Sub-prior,  Syndic,  and  procurator  of  the  Brethren,  of  the  Chap- 
ter, and  Convent,  of  S.  Maria  Nuova,  of  the  Order  of  the  Silvestrines,  the 
indication  of  whose  mandate  he  declares  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Ser  Nico- 
lai Angeli  of  Perugia,  Notary  Public :  By  pledging  all  and  singular  of  the 
goods  of  the  said  Brethren,  Chapter  and  Convent,  present  and  future,  for 
the  observance  of  the  undermentioned:  Gave,  Granted  and  Conceded  to 
Magistro  Florentio  Laurentii  of  Perugia,  painter.  Porta  S.  Susanna,  pre- 
senting, stipulating,  and  covenanting  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  and  ev- 
eryone to  whom  he  should  grant  or  wish  to  grant  his  rights.  For  the  paint- 
ing of  a  panel,  now  constructed  of  wood,  to  be  set  on  the  Altar  of 
S.  Maria  Nuova,  Porta  Sole;  for  a  fixed  price;  the  statutes  and  conven- 
tions having  been  arranged  and  the  dispositions  noted  down  in  the  Sche- 
dule relating  to  the  said  work,  the  tenor  of  which  Schedule  ^\\\\  be  in- 
serted word  for  Avord  at  the  end  of  the  present  document:  And  this  he 
did,  because  the  said  Magistro  Florentio,  by  pledging  for  himself  and  for 
his  heirs,  himself  and  all  and  singular  of  his  goods  moveable  and  im- 
moveable, present  and  future,  for  the  observance  of  tlie  undermentioned 
Articles,  Promised  and  Agreed  to  the  aforesaid  Brother  Grisogono,  Pre- 
senting, Covenanting  and  Receiving  for  the  said  Brethren,  Chapter  and 
Convent,  and  to  whomsoever  they  might  grant  or  wish  to  grant  their 
rights,  To  paint  the  said  picture  in  the  modes  and  forms  noted  in  the 
said  schedule,  undermentioned,  for  the  use  of  the  true  and  lawful  own- 
er: etc. 

Here  follow  other  clauses  of  reciprocal  guarantee,  and  then  comes 
the  Schedule  which  is  literally  translated  thus: 

Schedule. 

In  the  Name  of  God.  Amen.  MCCCCLXXII.  This  day  ninth  December. 

As  set  forth  in  these  folios,  I,  Brother  Grisogono  of  Firmo,  Subprior 
of  the  Church  and  Convent  of  S.  Maria  Nuova  in  Porta  Sole,  Perugia; 
and  Syndic  and  Procurator  of  the  same;  By  desire  and  consent  of  the 
Chapter  and  Brethren,  of  the  said  Church  together  assembled,  make  men- 
tion how  that  which  is  proposed  appears  by  the  subscribed  Capitulars, 
we  thus  give  to  Master  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  of  Porta  S.  Susanna  parish 
of  S.  Stefano,  citizen  of  Perugia,  this  work  of  painting  and  gilding  our 
panel  of  the  High  Altar  of  the  said  Church,  to  this  end  that  we  may 
observe  the  Law  ordained  by  their   Magnificences,    the  Lords  Priors  and 


t 
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Chamberlains  of  the  said  City  as  to  the  employment  of  a  worthy  and 
skilled  Master.  The  said  Capitulars  are  as  follows:  Imprimis.  That  the 
said  Master  Fiorenzo  binds  himself  to  hold  without  damage  and  to  have 
the  work  done  by  a  Avorthy  and  skilled  Master. 

Further,  that  the  said  Master  Fiorenzo  binds  himself  to  use  for  the 
background,  foliations  and  cornices  (frames)  of  the  said  altarpiece,  fine 
gold,  and  for  the  figures  and  other  subjects,  fine  ultra-marine  and  such 
colours  as  the  figures  require. 

And  Ave  desire  that  the  said  Master  Fiorenzo  shall  place  on  the  Sca- 
bello  (1)  of  the  same,  in  the  centre  of  it,  the  Story  of  the  Passion  fully 
set  forth,  and  on  another  part  of  it  the  Story  of  S.  Benedict  in  due 
place,  and  in  the  corners  the  Arms  of  the  Commune  of  Perugia. 

Item :  We  desire  that  the  same  (Master  Fiorenzo)  so  orders  that  by 
the  corner  of  the  window  where  one  sees  the  Body  of  Christ,  there  may 
be  the  Four  Evangelists,  two  on  either  hand. 

Item :  We  desire  for  the  five  large  figures  of  one  panel,  the  Assump- 
tion of  Mary,  attended  by  S.  Peter,  S.  Paul,  S.  Benedict  and  our  Bless- 
ed Silvestro. 

Item:  On  the  other  panel,  for  the  five  large  figures  we  desire  Mary 
with  Her  Son  in  her  arms,  attended  by  S.  Jerome  and  S.  Ambrose:  and 
S.  Nicholas  and  the  Blessed  Paolino. 

Item:  On  the  pilasters,  which  are  twelve  spathed,  there  shall  be  the 
Twelve  Apostles. 

Item:  On  the  nine  Tabernacles  at  the  summit  of  the  Altarpiece,  in 
the  Centre  panel  of  all,  shall  be  set  the  representation  of  God  the  Father. 
On  one  side  of  it,  these  four:  S.  Stephen,  S.  Lorenzo,  S.  Sebastian  and 
S.  Antony.  And  on  the  other  side  we  desire  to  have  S.  Catherine,  S.  Lu- 
cia, S.  Margaret  and  S.  Scholastica.  And  in  other  parts  of  the  remainder, 
of  which  no  special  indication  has  been  given,  we  desire  to  have  S.  Au- 
gustine, S.  Dominic,  S.  Francis,  and  S.  Bernardino. 

Item:  That  we  do  not  wish  to  be  obliged  to  advance  money  nor  to 
make  payments  other  than  we  agreed. 

Item:  That  the  said  Master  Fiorenzo  binds  himself  to  execute  all 
these  stated  things,  as  above,  for  the  sum  of  225  ducats  of  gold. 

And  whereas  above  there  is  a  capitular  that  the  said  Master  Fio- 
renzo may  not  press  for  the  payment  of  the  said  225  ducats  more  than 
we  have  agreed  upon  to  pay,  and  it  will  not  be  reasonable  that  he  be 
restricted   in   the   painting   to   the   amount  of  the   money  which  he  will 


(1)  Scabcllo  is  the  old  Perugian  art  term  for  predella  or  gradino. 
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have  from  time  to  time,  we  agree   and   are   of  one   mind   that  we  must 
not  restrain  nor  interfere  Avith  the  said  Master  Fiorenzo  about  the  paint 
used  for  the  said  picture  from  time  to  time  as  he  shall  have  the  money. 
And  the  painting  of  the   said   Altarpiece  in  its  entirety  is  left  to  the  re- 
sponsibility (?)  of  the  said  Master  Fiorenzo. 


As  the  reader  will  now  plainly  see,  the  documents  do  not  at  all  just- 
ify Mariotti's  inference  that  Fiorenzo  voted  for  himself,  nor  that  he  in 
any  way  influenced  the  Frati  in  choosing  him  as  the  painter  of  their 
Altarpiece.  In  the  first  instance,  even  if  he  was  a  Decemvir  he  could  not 
have  been  present  on  that  day  of  May  in  1472  when  the  Priors  decided 
upon  the  employment  of  a  native  Perugian  artist;  for  «  Florentius  Ren- 
tius  Cecchi  »  was  a  Prior  for  the  November  and  December  of  that  year 
only.  In  the  next  place,  on  the  November  day  on  which  this  matter  was 
finally  decreed,  his  presence  could  have  no  effect  on  the  decision,  for  it 
merely  repeats  the  Ordinance  of  May  which  settled  that  the  Artist  was  to 
be  local,  «  and  none  other  »,  as  well  as  «  worthy  and  skilled  ».  More- 
over, had  Fiorenzo  voted  for  the  employment  of  a  Perugian  painter 
—  that  would  prove  nothing  further  than  his  loyalty  to  his  City  and  to  his 
Guild.  But  he  may  not  even  have  been  present  on  the  final  occasion. 
The  Clerk  of  the  Priors  has  once  made  an  error  in  stating  the  number 
of  Priors  present  in  May  1465;  when  he  mentions  ten  beans  returned, 
and  the  actual  number  was  but  nine.  He  may  again  have  erred ;  there 
may  have  been  but  nine  present  on  this  second  day  of  November  1472, 
and  the  missing  Prior  may  have  been  the  «  Fiorenzo  di  Renzo  di  Cecco  » 
of  Porta  8.  Susanna,  whom  Mariotti  (not  infaUible,  we  see !)  has  identified 
with  «  Florentius  Laurenti  »  who  painted  his  signature  on  the  hem  of 
the  garments  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  in  1487. 


> 


IV.  —  Altar-piece.      1472.       (Phot.  Andei-non,  Rome). 

V.  —  S.  Reba.stian.  »  »  » 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


T. 


HE  panels,  twelve  in  iiumbor,  which  are  now  accepted  as  parts  of 
the  Altar  piece  of  this  contract  of  1472  were  brought  to  the  Pinacoteca 
Vannucci  from  the  Gallery  of  the  Accademla  cU  Belle  Arti  of  Perugia, 
\\  here  they  seem  to  have  been  assembled  after  the  process  of  spoliation 
of  monasteries  and  churches,  officially  termed  the  Demanio,  in  1810;  du^ 
ring  ^^■hich  year  they  were  removed  from  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Nuova 
—  probably  for  their  better  preservation.  These  panels  are  now  r>laced 
in  a  group  on  the  end  wall  facing  the  windows  in  the  Sala  di  Floremo 
di.  Lorenzo,  where  they  are  numbered  ?y'2  to  43  inclusive.  The  eleven 
small,  detached  panels  surround  the  central  piece,  which  is  in  five  com- 
partments. The  printed  Catalogue  describes  the  work  as  «  opera  auten- 
tica  »  of  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo.  Of  it,  the  IMunicipal  Inventory  gives  this 
record  following:  «  Panel,  in  tempera  on  a  gold  ground,  representing 
Mary  the  Virgin  with  the  Divine  Child  and  two  angels:  S.  Peter  and 
S.  Benedict  on  the  left  of  the  beholder,  S.  John  the  Evangelist  and  the 
Blessed  Paolino  on  the  right:  —  was  the  chief  part  of  a  triptych.  Height, 
1  m.  60  c.  Width,  2  m.  46  c,  in  form  of  a  pentastko  (1).  Provenienza,  kS. 
Maria  Nuova.       Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  ». 

Of  the  small  j^anels,  the  MS  Inventory  gives  similar  details:  —  «  pa- 
nel in  tempera  on  a  gold  ground,  representing  S.  Sebastiano  (height,  50  cen- 
tirnetii;  width,  IH  centimetri).  The  Virgin  Annunziata,  (h.  51c.  w.  18  c). 
Half  length  of  a  monkish  Saint,  Blessed  Silvestrino,  holding  a  closed  book 
(h.  26c.  w.  18c.).  Half  length  of  S.  Cxregory,  Pope.  (h.  47c.  w.  24c.).  Half 
length  of  S.  Ambrose,  Bishop,  (h.  47c.  w.  24c).  Half  length  of  God  the 
Father,  (h.  40c.  w.  36c).  Half  length  of  S.  Agostino.  (h.  47c.  w.  24c.). 
Half  length  of  S.  Jerome,  (h.  47c.  w.  24c).       Half  length  of  a  Blessed  monk, 


(1)  Pentatych. 
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S.  Silvestrino,  reading-,  (h.  2rx-.  w.  ISe).  The  Archangel  Gabriel,  (h.  51c. 
w.  18c.).  S.  John  Baptist,  (h.  51c.  \v.  18c.)  ».  There  are  no  papers 
relating  to  these  t\\elve  panels  amongst  the  documents  of  the  Morelli 
Commissioners,  which  of  course,  deal  only  with  the  Demanio  of  1863. 
There  seems  to  be  no  record  of  the  parts  of  the  picture  \\  hich  are  miss- 
ing, nor  is  the  exact  time  of  its  removal  to  the  Pinacoteca  ascertainable, 
nor  have  we  any  means  of  formal  verification  of  the  twelve  panels,  other 
than  the  Contract  discovered  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  notarial 
Archives  as  above  given.  But  it  is,  presumably  the  Altarpiece  of  the 
Contract;  so  far  as  it  goes. 

The  top  of  each  of  the  five  large  panels  is  in  the  form  of  a  rounded 
arch;  the  small  ones  terminate  in  a  trefoil;  «  cuspide  »,  as  the  Inventory 
gives  it.  The  Madonna  of  the  centre  panel  is  the  identical  Madonna  of 
Fiorenzo' s  signed  work  of  1487;  but  this  of  147j?  is  a  coarser  present- 
ment. The  gentleness  is  here  without  the  tender,  homely  pathos.  The 
Bambino  is  unpleasing.  He  resembles  the  later  one,  but  his  plump  face 
wears  an  unchildlike  and  vulgar  air  of  smug  complacency;  and  his 
attitude  almost  verges  upon  the  ridiculous.  The  two  adoring  Angels  bear 
a  certain  resemblance  to  the  figures  of  the  angels  of  the  1487  work,  but 
they,  like  the  Virgin  and  Child,  lack  the  refined  feeling.  The  centre  panel 
of  1472  is  somewhat  commonplace,  but  in  the  side  panels  of  the  five, 
we  see  Fiorenzo  at  his  worthiest  point.  The  Silvestrine  deacon,  Paolino, 
has  eyes  that  hold  and  haunt  the  spectator,  they  are  so  penetrating,  so 
sad,  and  yet  so  full  of  hope.  All  four  figures  of  these  side  panels  are 
fully  alive,  in  the  truest  manner  of  Fiorenzo.  The  garments  are  well- 
draped,  and  the  forms  beneath  are  finely  indicated,  though  completely 
covered. 

The  S.  Peter  is  rendered  in  a  wonderfully  clever,  original,  and  even 
somewhat  humorous  ftxshion ;  humour  of  the  grave  and  bitter  order,  be  it 
noted.  This  Head  of  the  Christian  Church  on  earth,  is  evidently  thinking 
more  of  temporalities  to  be  guarded,  than  of  spiritualities  to  be  bestowed ; 
he  is  unwilling  to  use  liis  key,  he  sternly  refuses  to  open  his  Book.  The 
delineation  of  this  figure  is  as  masterly  as  the  conception.  Which  concep- 
tion is  significant  of  much,  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  artist  and 
with  reference  to  the  period  of  the  painting.  The  S.  Peter  m.jy  be  said 
to  date  the  work. 

In  1472  Sixtus  IV.,  the  terrible  and  unscrupulous  della  Rovere,  who 
crushed  and  impoverished  the  nobles  for  the  aggrandisement  of  his  own 
position  and  that  of  his  various  «  nipoti  »,  this  strong  Pope  who  was 
later  to  prove  himself  a  valiant  patron  of  Art,  had  but  lately  succeeded, 
under   grave  suspicion  of  simony,  in  placing  himself  in  S.  Peter's  Chair. 
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Moreover,  in  1472,  the  Apostolic  Treasurer  General  of  Perugia  and  Umbria, 
was  one  of  the  Pope's  family;  Antonio  della  Rovere  by  name;  (the  first 
of  a  series  of  at  least  three  of  that  family  who  held  the  post),  and  our 
Perugian  may  have  already  discovered  in  him  the  family  peculiarities. 

The  rendering  of  S.  Peter  in  this  Altarpiece  stamps  our  painter,  not 
only  as  a  «  Avorthy  and  skilled  Master  »,  but  as  a  courageous  and  inde- 
pendent politician,  thus  boldly  to  satirise  the  reigning  Powers,  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  man  who  drew  the  purse-strings  of  Art  patrons  in 
Unil)ria.  Has  this  daring  performance,  we  wonder,  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  oblivion  that  shrouded  our  Master  for  a  century  or  more? 
Perhaps  political,  and  above  all,  politico-clerical  reasons,  may  have  helped 
to  hinder  Fiorenzo'  s  tVime  from  spi'oading.  For  one  thing,  he  worked 
for  the  Franciscans,  and  long  before  the  close  of  his  career,  the  Domini- 
cans had  got  the  upper  hand  in  matters  of  worldly  policy.  All  Fiorenzo' s 
Saints  arc  Franciscans. 

In  all  the  work,  done  for  the  great  church  of  S.  Domenico  during 
the  half  century  in  which  our  Master  painted  at  Perugia,  the  work,  when 
it  was  entrusted  to  local  artists,  seems  to  have  been  executed  by  the 
school  of  Bonflgli,  which  remained  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  the  Domi- 
nican, Fra  Angelico.  Whereas  Fiorenzo  ■ — ?  But  note  the  haughty  and 
sinister  scowl  he  depicts  upon  the  Apostolic  countenance;  the  jealous 
tenacity  of  pose;  the  general  aspect  that  suggests  a  cruel  strength. 

Is  this  the  same  young  student  of  Mr.  Berenson'  s  «  splendid  dawn  » 
Avho  set  forth  a  type  of  M.  Destr^e's  «  Umbrian  Soul  »  in  the  insipid 
femininity  of  these  «  Shakespeare's  heroines  in  disguise  »  —  uj)on  the 
S.  Bernardino  panels  in  that  very  same  year? 

If  these  several  works  be  of  an  identical  date,  what  versatility  of 
mind  and  of  style  Fiorenzo  thus  evinces  in  his   «  dawn  »  ! 

But  this  S.  Peter  is  not  the  production  of  a  «  dawn  »,  however  brilliant 
that  may  be.  The  artist  who  conceived  it  must  already  have  arrived  at 
the  hard  and  severely  critical  stage  of  early  middle  life.  The  warmly 
fond  beliefs  and  enthusiasms  of  adolescence  have  passed  away;  the  tender 
and  strong  tolerance  based  upon  a  mature,  and  therefore  deeper  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  has  not  yet  possessed  his  soul.  We  may  see  him  in 
that  mental  attitude  when  we  come  to  the  work  of  1487;  painted  when 
middle  age  was  merging  into  eld. 

Furthermore,  in  manipulation  also,  this  painting  of  1472  cannot  justly 
be  relegated  to  a  dawn  period.  The  delineation  is  that  of  a  master's 
hand.  We  can  barely  judge  of  the  colouring;  for  time  and  neglect,  var- 
nish and  candle  smoke,  have  played  havoc  with  it;  yet  the  artist  seems 
to  be  at  all  events  as  familiar  with  his  medium  as  in  1487.       The  gown 
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of  the  Madonna  has  been  of  a  full,  glowing  red ;  her  hooded  robe,  of  the 
usual  ultramarine  blue,  with  its  wonted  border  of  gold  in  arabesque  de- 
sign. Underneath  the  hood,  a  narrow  frill  of  lace  is  given  to  view.  The 
clouds  upon  which  she  sits  adoring  the  fatuous  Bambino  on  her  knee, 
are  blue,  with  sharply  outlined  white  edges.  The  angels  have  tints  of  red 
and  blue,  and  the  orange  tawny  shade  which  Fiorenzo  blended  so  skil- 
fully. The  hair  of  all  these  personages  of  the  central  panel  is  of  reddish 
gold,  varied  in  each  from  lighter  to  darker  shades.  The  Bambino  wears 
his  red  coral  necklace,  and  the  garments  of  the  angels  are  similar  in 
fashion  to  those  of  the  lunette  of  1487.  The  airy  tiutter  of  the  folds  is 
absent;  here,  it  would  be  out  of  place:  these  angels  do  not  fly;  they 
kneel  on  a  carpet  of  the  ancient  Perugian  variegated  «  fiamma  »  design, 
which  also  covers  the  lower  part  of  the  gold  background  in  the  other 
four  panels. 

S.  Peter's  vestment  is  blue,  under  his  symbolical  orange  tawny  robe; 
his  hair  and  board  arc  not  so  grey  as  in  the  1487  panel. 

S.  Benedict  Avears  the  black  robe  of  his  Order,  and  he  holds  a  book 
spread  wide,  on  wliic-h  is  an  imperfect  rendering  of  the  Prologue  of  the 
Rule  of  S.  Benedict:  wliicli  said  prologue,  roughly  translated  into  EngUsh, 
reads  thus:  «  Hearken,  ()  Son,  to  the  precepts  of  the  ]\Iaster,  and  incline 
the  ear  of  thy  heart  to  the  admonition  of  a  father;  willingly,  welcomely, 
and  efficaciously  comply  with  them,  in  order  that  l)y  the  operation  (worl- 
iiujs/)  of  Obedience,  thou  returnest  from  ihat  which  by  (f/irouc/h"/)  the 
iuei'tness  (inertia?)  of  disobedience  has  alienated  thee  ». 

The  artist  lias  used  both  Italian  and  Latin  words  in  painting  tlie  inscrip- 
tion ;  probably  he  only  knew  it  by  ear,  and  in  tlu^  ordinary  priest's  jargon 
of  his  period,  Avhich  may  have  been  somew  hat  inaccurate  to  begin  with. 

S.  John  is  clad  in  blue,  with  a  red  robe.  Tlie  Blessed  Paolino  wears 
the  drab  habit  of  the  Silvestrines,  a  deacon' s  costume. 

Fiorenzo' s  peculiarities  of  drawing  are  each  of  them  present  in  this 
work;  and  the  feeling  is  that  of  the  signed  work  of  1487,  though  it  is  less 
gracefully  refined.  It  will  be  remarked  that  the  figures  do  not  exactly 
correspond  to  the  stipulation  of  the  contract:  some  are  absent  altogether ; 
others  are  introduced  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  schedule ;  and  the  dis- 
position of  those  which  do  fulfil  the  terms  of  contract,  is  different.  Mariotti 
is  the  earliest  of  our  teachers  to  discuss  the  matter  of  the  contract  of  147i^ 
and  he  tells  us  that  no  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  was  to  be  seen  on  tlic 
Iligli  Altar  of  S.  Maria  Nuova  in  his  time  (18th  century)  further,  that  he 
could  not  find  any  record  of  such  a  painting  having  been  there.  He  men- 
tions the  fact  (already  noted  by  Orsini,  and  previously  by  Crispolti)  that 
the  Silvestrines  gave  up  this  Convent  and  Church  with  all   its   furniture 
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in  1543  to  the  Servites,  who  had  then  been  obliged  to  leave  their  quarters 
in  the  Porta  Eburnea  owing  to  the  deniohtion  of  the  building;  that  site 
being  required  for  the  huge  fortress  Paul  III  was  about  to  erect  to 
«  coerce  >■>  the  «  audacious  Perusians  » !  Our  contract  picture  was  found 
in  the  church,  in  the  possession  of  the  Servites,  in  1810;  and  here  is  a 
note-worthy  fact,  namely,  the  omission  of  any  description  of  it  as  the 
Altar  piece  in  S.  M.  N.  by  the  earlier  Perugian  writers  on  Art,  who  ca- 
talogued the  treasures  in  the  City  churches  from  time  to  time.  I  find  no 
mention  of  it  even  in  the  «  Scorta  Sacra  »  of  Padre  Lancellotti.  Had 
the  Silvestrines  removed  it?  Is  it  just  possible  that  the  missing  parts  may 
have  been  retained  by  the  Silvestrines?  And  if  so,  where? 

We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  good  Frati  of  every  deno- 
mination had  no  scruples  about  chopping  up  and  altering  their  works  of 
Art.  Few  altarpieces  of  early  date  remain  absolutely  intact.  Changes 
of  place  and  transmutations  of  works  are  circumstances  to  be  deduced 
from  a.  study  of  the  early  writings  on  art. 

Art,  in  Perugia,  as  elsewhere,  was  but  the  humble  handmaid  of 
Theology;  and  she  had  to  submit  to  indignity  and  to  many  stripes  at  the 
hands  of  her  ecclesiastical  patrons. 

Of  the  eleven  small  panels  which  accompany  the  «  pentastico  »  of 
1472,  some  are  so  darkened  by  smoke  and  varnish  that  the  subject  is 
hardly  visible.  Amongst  the  better  preserved  is  a  S.  Sebastian,  a  present- 
ment of  a  slender  but  muscular  youth,  with  a  fine,  massive  head,  cover- 
ed with  long,  curled,  golden-red  hair.  His  upturned  eyes  are  large  and 
expressive;  his  broad  nostrils  are  distended,  and  his  lips  are  apart;  he 
seems  to  pant  in  his  agony.  This  is  the  actual  model  of  a  larger  S.  Se- 
bastian, (also  ascribed  to  Fiorenzo  in  the  Pinacoteca  Collection)  of  far 
finer  treatment.  Indeed,  the  latter  picture  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Gal- 
lery at  Perugia,  for  its  size.  In  the  two  panels,  the  IMartyr'  s  toes  are 
convulsively  upturned,  and  even  the  instep  is  cramped  with  agony.  But 
there  is  nothing  repulsively  fleshly  in  either  work.  Fiorenzo  has  the  gift 
of  depicting  martyrdom  without  a  suggestion  of  butchery.  He  claims 
your  interest  for  the  mental  attitude  of  the  martyr  to  such  an  extent,  that 
you  cannot  see  the  shambles  element. 

In  his  S.  Sebastians  moreover,  this  feat  is  arrived  at  without  sentimen- 
tality or  theatricality.  He  paints  the  wounds  and  the  gore;  the  agonised 
nerves  and  muscles:  but  the  soul  triumphs;  you  see  its  victory  in  the 
victim's  eyes,  and  you  straightway  forget  the  vulgar  horror  of  his  fight. 

The  martyrdom  of  S.  Sebastian  has  been  a  favourite  subject  with 
artists;  the  splendid  young  Pretorian  Guard  of  Diocletian  has  well  been 
termed  the  Apollo  of  Christian  Art. 
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The  painters  of  the  Renaissance  period  were  often  called  upon  to 
depict  liim  in  votive  paintings  as  the  patron  of  those  stricken  by  the 
«  arrows  of  pestilence  »  ;  but  few  of  the  artists  of  the  quattro  cento, 
have  fully  grasped  the  heroic  glamour  of  the  legend. 

Fiorenzo,  by  his  rendering  of  the  fine,  solitary  figure,  straining  at 
his  bonds  from  his  marble  pillar,  on  the  rich,  tessellated  floor  of  the  palace, 
places  before  us  the  patrician  soldier,  the  high  souled  and  undaunted 
Roman,  who  defied  his  Emperor  to  his  face  on  behalf  of  his  suffering 
fellow-Christians,  even  on  the  way  to  his  second  and  final  torture.  Our 
Master  has  not  quite  risen  to  the  height  of  his  subject  in  the  small  panel 
of  1472;  but  in  the  larger  Avorlc,  which  is  in  the  Gabineffo  di  Fiorenzo  di 
Lorenzo,  he  is  veritably  grand  in  simplicity  of  dignity  (1). 

This  latter  panel  was  found  at  Ripa,  an  old  Umbrian  «  castello  » 
on  a  height,  in  the  country  between  Perugia  and  Gubbio;  if  I  mistake 
not,  an  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Baglioni  ? 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  votive  picture,  painted  for  a  member  of  the 
Narducci  family,  for  the  shield  of  that  house  is  depicted  on  the  back- 
ground, high  on  the  wall.  Professor  Moretti  told  me,  with  a  humorous, 
but  somewhat  pathetic  glance:  —   «  we  gave  for  it  only  cinque  sciidi  ». 

Its  v(Mid()r  was  unaware  of  its  value,  —  alas!  And,  for  the  memory  of 
Fiorenzo,  likewise  we  say  —  alas! 

This  very  fine  little  work  bears  all  the  marks  of  his  handling,  both 
in  drawing  and  in  colour  and  in  feeling.  It  is  a  gem,  and  more  than 
worthy  to  be  placed  beside  the  niche  of  1487.       The  date  is  not  known. 

The  ravages  of  Umbria  by  plague  were  many  during  our  Master's 
lifetime;  and  notably,  between  1418  and  1494  of  that  century  there  were 
nine  terrible  recurrences  of  it,  when  the  victims  fell  in  thousands;  but 
in  which  of  these  it  visited  the  Narducci  family  and  Ripa,  or  in  which 
year  Fiorenzo  painted  this  work  in  memory  of  it,   we   cannot  ascertain. 

From  its  perfect  mastery  we  may  call  it  Late  \N-ork,  if  it  be  neces- 
sary to  date  it  in  any  ^^"ay. 

The  Municipal  Inventory  catalogues  it  thus  briefly :  «  Panel  in  tem- 
pera, representing  S.  Sebastiano.  Height  89  centinietri,  width  48  centimefri^ 
inclusive  of  frame.  Provenienza,  Gallery  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
Perugia.  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  ».  But  when  it  was  acquired,  no  one 
now  can  tell.  Professor  Moretti  even,  can  only  say^  as  above,  that  it 
came  from  Ripa. 

The  background  represents  red  marble,  panelled,  with  white  slabs  of 


(1)  This  S.  Sebastian  is  the  S.  John  of  1172.  We  shall  meet  him  again,  in  1475, 
as  S.  Romano,  at  Deruta. 


I 
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division.  The  column  is  of  «  Griallo  antico  »,  with  a  red  carven  capital 
and  a  red  base.  The  high  platform  on  which  the  martyrdom  is  taking 
place,  is  of  white  marble ;  and  the  deep  blue  sky,  with  Fiorenzo'  s  silver- 
edged  clouds,  is  seen  between  arches  in  the  background.  We  have  also 
a  slender,  feathery  tree  at  one  side.  Opposite  the  tree  is  a  head,  —  pro- 
bably a  portrait  of  the  donor,  —  in  a  red  cap,  with  a  jewelled  collar 
just  visible  round  the  neck. 

There  is  yet  a  third  S.  Sebastian,  on  panel,  in  tempera;  and  also  a 
fourth,  —  a  mutilated,  detached  fresco,  amongst  the  Fiorenzo  pictures  in 
the  Pinacoteca.  But  the  Ripa  panel  is  the  finest,  by  far.  The  S.  Seba- 
stian fresco  was  removed  from  the  old  Church  of  S.  Niccolo  in  Parione, 
(after\\ards  S.  Giorgio)  in  the  Rione  of  Porta  Eburnea,  when  it  was  demol- 
ished to  make  way  for  the  present  prisons  of  Perugia.  Tlie  head  of  this 
figure  is  missing  and  it  is  altogether  much  dilapidated.  It  is  larger  than 
the  others.  According  to  the  Inventory  it  measures  1  metro  36  centlmetri 
in  height,  by  63  centimetri  in  width,  inclusive  of  fram  -.  (These  frames, 
where  not  otherwise  specified,  are  simple,  narrow,  modern,  ^\•ooden  bands.) 
It  appears  to  have  been  as  good  as  Fiorenzo'  s  usual  fresco  work,  and 
bears  his  characteristics. 

The  other  tempera  S.  Sebastiano  panel  is  very  doubtful ;  indeed,  it 
is  almost  impossible.  The  Municipal  Inventory  gives  it  as  a  «  panel 
in  tempera,  in  a  frame  of  Gothic  design,  with  damascened  background; 
representing  S.  Sebastian  bound  to  the  pillar,  w  ith  a  kneeling  worshipper 
in  small  proportion  at  his  side.  Height,  1  metro  36  centimetri.  Width, 
40  centimetri.  Provenienza,  Accademia  di  Belle  Arti.  Fiorenzo  di  Lo- 
renzo ».  Professor  Moretti  tells  me  that  tliis  panel  was  brought  to  the 
Academy  from  S.  Domenico  of  Perugia,  with  four  other  panels  of 
similar  size  and  style,  all  of  which  have  a  damascened  background. 
The  handling  of  each  of  these  five  panels  is  so  very  inferior  to  Fiorenzo's 
otiier  pictures  in  every  respect,  that  we  may  justifiably  suggest  them  to 
be  the  ^vork  of  an  imitator;  —  and  an  unskilful  one! 

Unhappily,  the  chapel  of  S.  Sebastian  which  Fiorenzo  painted  for  the 
Benedictines  at  S.  Pietro  in  1499,  has  entirely  disappeared.  It  occupied 
liim  until  1504.  The  books  of  the  monastery  record  sundry  payments 
made  to  him  on  account  of  it  during  these  five  years  (v.  documents). 
I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  amongst  the  later  notes  of  expen- 
diture, any  record  of  the  demolition  of  that  chapel,  nor  even  any  de- 
scription of  the  new^  one  ^^•hich  replaced  it. 

The  only  S.  Sebastians  of  Fiorenzo  which  remain  to  us,  are  the  three 
panels  and  the  fresco  in  the  Pinacoteca. 

There  is  one  more   amongst   the   eleven   small   panels   of  the  Altar- 
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piece  of  1472,  which  is  noticeable,  on  account  of  l)eauty  of  line;  tliat 
is,  the  Angel  of  the  Annunciation.  It  must  have  served  as  more  than 
a  suggestion  to  Fiorenzo' s  contemporaries,  who  have  closely  followed 
him  in  their  rendering  of  the  same  angel.  Certain  of  Fiorenzo'  s 
critics  bid  us  to  look  in  our  Master's  pictures  for  the  influence  of  his 
greater  and  more  loudly  acclaimed  contemporaries.  We  endeavour  to 
trace  these  influences;  but  dates  are  terrible  obstructions  to  opinions 
based  solely  on  internal  evidence,  and  we  cannot  get  over  the  fact  that 
certain  figures  which  Perugino  introduced  into  the  Camhio  work  of  1499 

—  1501,  —  recall  figures  painted  by  Fiorenzo  in  1472,  1487,  and  1498. 
And  further,  the  beautiful  grotesques  and  arabesques  of  the  same  Cam- 
hio, and  even  of  the  16th  century  loggie  of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican,  recall 
certain  graceful  decorations  frescoed  on  an  altar  piece  at  Monte  1'  A- 
bate,  near  Perugia,  which  bears  the  date  of  1492,  and  is  l)y  some  mo- 
dern critics  ascribed  to  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  and  l)y  others  to  his  friend 
(and  possibly,  pupil?)  Bartolommeo  del  Caporale  of  Perugia. 

Influence  worlcs  both  ways  amongst  men  who  work  in  the  same 
place,  and  it  is  not  invariably  the  case  that  the  stronger  influences  tl\e 
weaker.  The  great  and  the  mighty  are  sometimes  taught  by  the  babe  and 
tlie  suckling,  even  in  matters  of  Art!  In  any  case  surely  it  is  more 
logical,  to  say  the  least,  to  infer  that  the  earlier  influences  the  later  work, 

—  or  at  all  events,  that  the  earlier  conception  suggests  the  later  one  ! 

The  great  Morelli  goes  so  far  as  to  ridicule  the  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle  theory  of  iullnciices ;  in  liis  earliest  \\ork  on  Italian  art,  he  calls  it 
«  this  absurd  theory  of  influences  »  which  is  «  iu  reality  a  mere  delu- 
sion, though  it  may  have  an  outward  show  of  learning  ».  But  we  must 
not  go  so  far  as  that,  (and  indeed,  Morelli  himself  is  given  to  noting  in- 
fluences when  he  criticises  certain  styles  of  difl'erent  schools)  —  we  must 
keep  the  theory  within  chronological  bounds,  as  well  as  within  the 
simple  confines  of  common  sense:  and  therefore  it  is  quite  reasonable 
to  suggest,  for  example,  our  Fiorenzo  as  the  originator  of  a  particular 
rendering  of  angels  when  we  find  them  reproduced  in  other  men's 
paintings  of  a,  later  date  than  liis. 

Again  regarding  our  Master  as  an  originative  influence  in  the  Peru- 
gian  School,  we  note  a  small  panel  of  this  altar  piece,  a  presentment 
of  God  the  Father,  in  half  length,  a  flue  old  man  with  a  long,  forked 
beard,  holding  a  bronze  globe  in  his  left,  and  blessing  the  world  with 
his  uplifted  right  hand,  which  we  find  repeated  in  many  works  of  this 
period  by  various  artists  of  the  Urabrian,  and  of  other  schools.  It  is 
almost  exactly  duplicated  in  a  certain  fresco  at  Deruta,  which  w^e  shall 
study  iu  due  course.       It  is  also  found  in  one  at   Monte   1'  Abate.       The 
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little  picture  in  the  Pinacoteca  is  well  worth  examination,  as  the  precursor 
of  the  rest,  if  not  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  which  arc,  however, 
considerable. 

The  remaining-  small  panels  are  of  average  worth,  and  need  not 
concern  us  here,  with  the  exception  of  a  S.  Jerome  in  full  crimson 
robes  and  hat,  which  resembles  the  S.  Jerome  of  an  anonymous  work  in 
the  inner  Sacristy  of  the  Duomo,  on  one  door  of  a  small  triptych,  which, 
with  its  companion  panel,  a  S.  Lorenzo,  seems  to  bear  a  strong  affinity 
to  Fiorenzo's  style  in  the  ^^■ork  of  1487.  The  centre  of  this  triptych 
is  a  bas-relief,  in  carved  ^^ood,  covered  ^^•ith  past/glio^  and  painted 
and  gilded  —  according"  to  the  sculptor  Biagetti ;  —  in  painted  terra- 
cotta, according  to  a  Government  official  who  is  not  an  artist,  but  has 
to  do  with  art !  However,  as  nothing  short  of  breakage  can  settle  the 
question  of  material,  this  must  be  left  in  dispute. 

But  the  work  is  evidently  of  Fiorenzo'  s  school;  the  Madonna  and 
Piambino  are  of  his  type,  while  the  exquisite  S.  Giovannino  suggests  one 
of  Pinturicchio'  s,  which  he  has  repeated  at  least  three  times ;  two  of 
these  8.  Giovanninos  are  at  Siena  in  certain  Pinturicchio  panels  that  very 
strongly  recall  Fiorenzo'  s  touches,  as  ^^'ell  as  his  designs. 

In  the  Archives  of  the  Duomo  at  Perugia,  the  «  papers  of  identity  » 
of  this  carved  and  painted  triptych  may  one  day  be  found ;  but  at  pre- 
sent the  only  scrap  of  documentary  evidence  consists  of  a  crest.  On  the 
doors  are  two  shields,- one  bearing  a  rampant  lion  (or  bear?);  the  other 
has  three  eagles  (or  vultures?),  on  transverse  bands;  said  to  be  the  arms 
of  a  Cardinal  Feretti,  for  whose  house,  perhaps,  the  work  was  executed 
in  the  qtiaftro  cento. 

The  cross  packers  on  S.  Jerome's  sleeve  should  be  noted,  also  the  brush 
work  of  the  beard,  and  the  vividness  of  facial  expression.  The  S.  Lorenzo 
also  recalls  Fiorenzo' s  manner;  and  in  the  peculiar  delineation  of  the 
hand  holding  the  gridiron  we  may  detect  his  mode.  The  nimbus  of  both 
Saints  is  after  his  fashion,  with  the  single  row  of  pounced  spots  on  the 
rim  of  the  solid  plate. 

Three  panels  in  the  Gahinetto  di  F/oreiizo  di  Lorenzo  which  seem  to 
lielong  to  the  same  set  with  damascened  backgrounds,  as  the  carica- 
tures of  S.  Sebastian  and  S.  Bernardino  in  the  adjoining  room,  represent 
respectively  Santa  Uignamerita,  and  Sant' Antonio  Abate;  and  Santa  Ca- 
terina,  in  her  royal  robes.  These  three  are  evidently  the  work  of  the 
hand  which  painted  the  other  two,  and  all  five  are  such  poor  produc- 
tions that  no  detailed  notice  can  be  necessary.  If  Fiorenzo  painted  them, 
he  can  not  have  painted  his  signed  work.  They  have  neither  his  spirit, 
nor  a  promise  of  it. 
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There  is  also,  in  the  Gah'meno,  a  Madonna  and  Child  in  a  festoon  of 
flowers  and  fruits,  wliich  was  taken  from  the  Sacristy  of  8.  Agostino, 
having-  been  attributed  to  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  by  some  one,  —  now 
unascertainable,  —  before  Passavant  saw  it  there  in  1839.  It,  also, 
seems  of  the  very  doubtful  order,  though  it  must  not  be  classed  with 
the  caricatures.  There  is  nothing  of  the  Fiorenzo  of  the  signed  w  ork 
in  it.  The  types  of  face  are  unlike,  the  colouring  is  quite  dissimilar, 
the  characteristics  are  absent.  It  lacks  his  sure  and  vigorous  delinea- 
tion, as  well  as  «  the  hard  and  angular  »  outlines.  It  is  simply  heavy 
in  every  respect:  a  round,  solid,  lumpish  conception,  not  in  the  least 
even  of  a  Perugian  nature. 

Beside  the  «  opera  autentica  »  in  the  Pinacoteca,  is  placed  a  panel 
of  the  same  size  as  the  central  panel  of  that  work.  It  also  is  assigned 
to  Fiorenzo.  The  inventory  records  it  to  be  «  of  the  Demanio  of  1810: 
formed  the  centre  of  a  triptych;  height  1  )nefi-o  .')8  c. ;  width  66  a'nti- 
metri  ».  The  catalogue  of  Prof:  Angelo  Lupattelli  explains  that  the 
triptych  was  completed  by  the  panels  numbered  5  and  6  in  the  same 
room,  the  S..  Sebastiano  and  the  S.  Bernardino  of  Siena,  noticed  imme- 
diately above,  and  that  all  three  were  formerly  in  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts. 

The  S.  Sebastian  and  S.  Bernardino  may  belong  —  perhaps,  to  the 
school  of  Fiorenzo,  but  the  peculiarity  of  the  extremities  is  so  much 
exaggerated,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  discredit  the  Master  himself  with 
such  a  caricature.  The  toes  of  these  two  Saints  form  triangular  mon- 
strosities, neither  feet  nor  claws.  Such  feet  are  seen  in  certain  very 
inferior  Siennese  paintings  of  earliest  date. 

The  authenticity  of  the  central  panel  of  this  triptych,  a  ^ladonna 
and  Bambino,  is  more  credible.  The  painting  is  terribly  injured;  it  is 
scarred  in  patches  all  over  the  surface,  but  despite  that,  its  superiority 
to  the  other  two  is  evident.  The  drawing  is  good,  the  attitudes  are 
natural. 

The  Child  sits  on  a  cushion  on  His  Mother' s  lap  —   one  little   fore- 
finger on  his  lips.       He  has  a  thin  white  scarf  round  his  body,  \\hich  is 
plump   and  long-backed,  with  well-shaped  limbs.       His   face   is   pleasing, 
and  in  features  he  resembles  the  Child  of  the  works  of  1472  and  1487. 
This  is  the  same  child,  somewhat  differently  rendered. 

The  colouring  of  this  picture  is  good,  1)ut  it  appears  to  have  been 
retouched  in  places.  On  the  background  theie  is  a  figured  damascened 
drapery  of  red  and  gold,  with  a  frieze  of  blue  beginning  just  behind 
the   neck   of  the   Madonna.       Her  robe  is   of  a   greenish  blue,  with   the 
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pointed  hood  and  the  thin,  dotted,  white  edge  of  laee  underneath,  ^^•hich 
appears  also  in  the  centre  of  the   «  pentastico  »  of  1472. 

This  panel  may  be  of  Fiorenzo'  s  hand,  and  perhaps,  may  be  of  the 
same  period  of  liis  career,  but  — ,  when  we  turn  from  these  several  works 
and  examine  the  eight  panels  with  the  date  of  1473,  in  the  small  room 
adjoining,  and  when  ^\'e  remember  that  the  contract  dates  only  from 
December  1472  —  which  naturally  infers  the  year  1473  to  have  been 
that  of  tlie  execution  of  tlie  contracted  Altarpiece  — ,  one  of  the  gi'eatest 
difficulties  of  our  study  at  once  presents  itself. 
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i\l  OTHING  can  offer  a  stronger  contrast  in  conception,  in  feeling-,  and 
in  some  respects  also,  in  handling,  than  is  afforded  by  eight  small  repre- 
sentations of  the  Acts  of  S.  Bernardino  of  Siena,  in  comparison  w  ith  the 
authentic  contemporary  large  panels.  If  Fiorenzo's  holtega  saw  these  two 
works  of  1472-1473  in  hand  at  the  same  time,  or  even  if  the  Altarpiece 
immediately  followed  the  set  of  S.  Bernardino  panels,  the  puzzle  of  period 
is  well  nigh  impossible  to  explain.  These  are  the  works  which  M.''  Be- 
renson  admiringly  assigns  to  our  Fiorenzo's   «  splendid  dawn  ». 

The  date,  1473,  is  inscribed  on  one  panel,  which  is  decidedly  the 
best  of  the  eight;  the  only  one  indeed,  which  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  painted  by  one  hand;  which  hand,  be  it  noted  well  —  is  the 
hand  of  a  Master;  —  whether  it  is  of  our  Master  or  not  is  a  matter  of 
opinion. 

In  the  other  seven  pictures  there  are  httle  defects  of  figure  drawing, 
certain  carelessnesses  of  touch,  even  in  the  four  better  panels  of  the 
eight,  which  give  rise  to  the  conjecture  that  the  Master  who  designed 
the  work  entrusted  a  part  of  its  execution  to  different  pupils.  Three 
panels  are  markedly  inferior  to  the  rest.  The  handling  of  these  is 
coarse,  feeble,  and  splotchy  —  if  one  may  be  permitted  such  a  w  ord. 

The  composition  of  the  eight  is  the  conception  of  one  man,  but  the 
treatment  differs  greatly.  Compare,  even,  the  colouring  of  one  with  anoth- 
er: the  medium  is  the  same,  but  how  variously  mixed,  and  how  va- 
riously put  on  !  In  some  of  the  figures  that  glowing  red  is  thickly  smeared 
with  an  uncertainty  of  line  ;  in  other  figures  it  is  the  thinnest  \vash,  w  hich 
gives  to  view  the  outlines  of  the  drawing. 

In  the  landscapes  and  buildings,  also,  there  is  a  divergence  of  treat- 
ment in  some  of  these  panels. 

We  may  assign  the  dated  panel  and  three  w  hich  are  placed  beside 
it,  to  one  artist,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  painting  of  the  buildings  with  their 
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exquisitely  minute  decorations,  and  classic  design ;  and  the  beautiful  little 
landscapes,  their  pale,  delicate  skies,  flecked  Avith  silver-edged  clouds; 
their  undulating  plains  and  ftir-ofif  mountain  peaks,  their  winding  streams 
and  island-studded  lakes;  the  feathery  trees  and  sun-gilded  bushes  of  the 
slopes,  the  high  CastelU  and  the  strange,  weird  rocks,  and  piles  of  un- 
cemented  stones;  huge  Titan  masses  that  recall  Etruscan  tombs  and 
Eastern  rock  sepulchres. 

These  four  landscapes  display  a  complete  unity  of  conception,  a  sa- 
tisfying perfection  of  colouring  and  design,  a  delicacy  of  handling,  which 
proclaims  a  Master  indeed;  but,  a  Master,  to  all  appearance  so  different 
in  spirit  from  the  Master  who  designed  and  painted  the  large  panels  of 
1472  and  the  niche  of  1487,  that  one  can  scarcely  credit  him  with 
such  an  astonishing  versatility. 

Our  teachers  do  not  attempt  to  analyse  these  separate  contemporary 
\^orks,  nor  have  they  confronted  them  in  their  descriptions.  They  tell 
us  to  believe,  and  they  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt,  or  to  discuss. 

We  were  instructed  by  Orsini,  —  (the  first  writer  to  mention  these 
S.  Bernardino  pictures)  and  after  hiin  h\  a  host  \\\\o  take  from  him 
their  cue,  —  that  the  eight  panels  were  the  work  of  Pisanello.  All 
these  eminent  writers  noticed  that  date,  1473;  nevertheless  they  so  as- 
cribed the  pictures  despite  of  history,  which  teaches  that  Pisanello  worked 
between  1380  and  1451,  in  which  year,  \\q  are  told,  he  died. 

Not  a  doubt  is  allowed;  these  works  are  the  works  of  Pisanello: 
and  no  dissentient  voice  is  uplifted  until  a  meek  whisper  comes  from 
across  the  Alps  in  1839. 

J.  D.  von  Passavant,  in  his  «  Rafael  von  Urbino  und  sein  Vater 
Giovanni  Santi  »,  a  work  published  by  Brockhaus  of  Leipzig  in  1839  — 
on  page  481,  in  Note  1,  cautiously  insinuates  a  doubt;  he  gives  his  opi- 
nion thus:  «  There  also  we  still  find  eight  small  pictures  with  scenes 
from  the  life  of  S.  Bernardino;  these  pictures  are  of  specially  delicate 
execution  and  very  light  in  tone.  One  of  them,  with  the  miracle  of  the 
A\Nakened  Child  »  (?)  «  has  the  following  inscription  on  a  triumphal  arch: 
S.  P.  Q.  R.  Divo.  Tito.  Divi.  Vespasiani.  Filio.  Vespasiano.  Augusto.  A.  D. 
MCCCCLXXIII.  Finis.  These  pictures  have  been  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Pisanello.  Are  they  also  by  Fiorenzo  ?  They  have  something  of  his 
style  ». 

But  Passavant  does  not  explain;  he  gives  no  hint  of  his  reason  for 
saying  «  erroneously  »,  no  dates  to  prove  the  error.  Perhaps,  in  Passa- 
vant' s  time,  the  exact  date  of  Pisanello' s  death  had  come  to  be  question- 
ed, and  he  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  abstain  from  mentioning  it;  — 
any  \\ay,  his  suggestion  was  not  immediately  recognised,  and  the  panels 
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remaini'd  under  the  attribution  to  Pisanello  until  18(>;);  when  the  Morelli 
Commissioners  confidently  assigned  seven  to  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  and 
one  to  Pinturicchio. 

Then  in  18G6,  from  the  house  of  Murray,  London,  comes  the  dogma 
of  Messrs  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  thus:  «  The  panels  are  now  in  the 
Sacristy  of  S.  Bernardino  and  are  assigned  to  Pisanello  by  JMariotti  (1) 
and  Rosini.  Passavant  has  already  refuted  this,  by  inquiring  whether 
Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  might  not  be  the  author  ».       Refuted  by  inquiring!!!? 

We  see  for  ourselves  what  Passavant' s  «  refutation  »  amounts  to. 

But  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  are  yet  to  give  us  a  specimen  of  their 
lucidity  in  reasoning.  The  above  most  w  onderful  refutation  is  on  p.  150 
of  their  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.  On  pp.  152-155  we  find,  following 
their  criticisms  on  Bonfigli,  this  pronouncement:  «  These  panels,  suggesting 
a  very  different  authorship  from  that  of  Pisanello,  to  whom  they  have 
been  ascribed,  introduce  us  to  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  \\  ho  thus  »  (?)  «  be- 
comes implicitly  connected  A\ith  their  production  in  the  atelier  of  Bonfigli, 
we  therefore  (?)  assume  of  necessity  that  Fiorenzo  received  tuition  from 
Benedetto;  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  authentic  pictures  exhibiting 
a  modification  of  the  old  Umbrian  and  Bonfigli'  s  style,  w  ith  a  partial 
adherence  to  the  innovating  principles  on  w  hich  Vannucci  (2)  remodelled 
Perugian  art  ». 

Dear  reader,  go  to  the  book,  and  read  \Aliat  follows,  —  if  you  can, 
with  a  docile  spirit  and  an  unruffled  temper. 

Between  the  so  called  refutation^  and  the  «  thus  »  of  the  «  implicit 
connection,  »  not  a  vestige  of  justifying  link  is  vouchsafed.  However,  it 
seems  to  have  been  conclusive  evidence  for  the  Perugian  officials;  the 
panels  are  confidently  from   that  date,  attributed  to  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  Morelli  says  about  them.  In  the  English  trans- 
lation of  his  German  studies  on  Italian  Masters,  (a  work  which  he  dates 
20th  July  1877)  published  in  London  in  188.3,  on  p.  262,  we  find  a  notice 
of  these  S.  Bernardino  pictures,  and  there  we  are  informed  of  a  chrono- 
logical impossibility  of  ascribing  them  to  Pisanello.  Morelli  goes  on  to 
say:  «  my  readers  will  allow  me  to  point  out  here  briefly  the  charact- 
eristic outward  signs  by  which  the  works  of  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  can  be 


(1)  Mariotti  does  not  niBntiou  tlunn  by  name;  he  alludes  merely  to  «  the  fine 
M'orks  of  Pisanello  in  S.  Francesco  al  Prato  »  and  reminds  Orsini,  to  \\hom  he  ad- 
dresses his  words,  of  his,  Orsini'  s,  d(^scription  of  these,   in  his  (;ui(le-])Ook. 

(2)  But,  —  these  pictures  were  painted  20  years  before  «  \'annucci  re  modelled 
Peruvian  Art  ». 
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easily  recognised.  The  ear  is  mostly  pointed  like  a  faun's,  the  thumb, 
as  well  as  the  great  toe,  almost  always  convulsively  turned  upwards, 
the  point  of  the  nose  some\^  hat  swollen  and  the  light  on  its  bridge  strong- 
ly marked;  his  folds  are  sinuous,  the  light  and  shade  on  them  sharply 
edged ;  the  sleeves  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  densely  cross  puckered.  Fio- 
renzo's  drawing  is  always  vigorous  and  sure,  but  he  is  apt  to  make  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  too  long  ».  «  His  landscapes  recall  those  of  Goz- 
zoli;  they  are  finely  constructed,  with  exquisite  feeling,  and  enlivened 
by  rivers  and  to\Mis;  the  clouds  in  them  are  very  characteristic  from 
their  sharply  illumined  edges  ». 

Now  let  us  confront  these  characteristics  so  clearly  stated  by  this 
great  art  cHtic,  —  with  the  eight  panels,  and  also  Avith  Fiorenzo'  s  signed, 
and  consequently,  sole,  indisputably,  authentic  work.  We  may  take  the 
signed  picture  first,  as  being  the  more  quickly  identified  with  Morelli's 
specifications. 

In  it  we  have  the  ftxun-like  ear,  the  turned  up  thumb  and  toe;  with- 
out the  «  convulsive  »  movement,  hoAvever;  —  the  high  lights,  and  the 
sinuous  folds  of  drapery.  The  sure  and  vigorous  drawing  is  most  evi- 
dent; but  in  the  case  of  the  Bambino  only,  can  the  body  be  said  to  be 
rather  too  long:  and  we  miss  those  «  dense  cross  puckers  »  ;  those 
«  swollen  ends  »  to  the  noses ;  and  of  course,  the  landscapes  —  with  the 
exception  of  clouds,  which  have  sharp  edges,  certainly,  but  they  are  not 
«  illumined  edges  ». 

Now,  for  the  8.  Bernardino  panels ;  —  amongst  the  eighty-eight 
personages  here  in  all  depicted,  there  are  but  two  ears  which  have  points, 
and  one  of  these  is  absolutely  an  ellipse,  —  an  absurdity  — ;  the  other 
is  a  broad  ear,  much  too  large  for  the  head  it  disfigures.  Both  are  mere 
caricatures  of  Fiorenzo' s  ear.  Of  convulsive  thumbs,  one  may  be  said 
distantly  to  approach  that  description.  And  as  only  two  pairs  of  feet 
are  unshod,  and  the  toes  of  these  are  straight  and  quiescent,  Ave  are 
unable  to  detect  Fiorenzo 's  «  convulsive  toes  ».  But  again,  Ave  have  the 
high  lights  here  and  there,  Avith  the  sinuous  folds  of  drapery;  but,  once 
more,  no  «  dense  cross-puckers  »  inside  the  elboAvs.  The  landscapes,  Avith 
the  «  sharply-edged  »  and  «  illumined  »  clouds  ai-e  present;  but  — ,  the 
figures  that  stand  about  the  scene  are  noticeable  for  the  almost  dispro- 
portionate length  and  tenderness  of  their  legs.  lu  no  one  picture  is  there 
even  one  body  AA^hich  can  be  pointed  at  as  too  long  for  the  limbs! 

Even  the  «  sure  and  vigorous  draAving  »  is  not  invariable.  There 
is,  as  I  remarked  above,  in  certain  of  the  panels,  a  negligence  in  model- 
ling; and  in  all  of  them  there  is  a  monotony  of  expression  which  does 
not  suggest  Fiorenzo.      The  colouring,  also,   is   not  according  to  his  me- 
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thod:  it  is  infinitely  more  pleasing  in  harmony  than  the  colouring  of  his 
Altarpiece  and  his  niche. 

If  we  confidently  assign  these  S.  Bernardino  pictures  to  him,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  our  Master  lost  in  colouring  as  he  gained  in 
draughtsmanship. 

The  figure  drawing  of  the  1487  pinels  is  as  superior  to  that  of  these 
of  1473  as  their  colouring  is  inferior. 

But  there  is  another  feature  of  the  eight  little  paintings  Avhich  must 
be  taken  into  account:  namely,  the  want  of  appropriate  feeling,  which  is 
here  so  manifest  as  almost  to  tlirust  them  outside  of  the  Umbrian  School 
entirely,  to  say  nothing  of  the  highly  reverent  Perugian  branch  of  it.  Are 
Ave  to  believe  that  in  1473,  Fiorenzo  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  im- 
bued with  a  gravely  reverent  religious  feeling,  and  possessed  by  a  light, 
mocking,  Paganish  spirit?  When  a  final  attribution  is  to  be  reached, 
surely  the  spirit  of  an  artist  is  to  be  Aveighed  beside  his  tricks  of  technique. 

These  long  limbed,  aristocratic  personages  who  stand  about  so  pic- 
turesquely conscious  of  their  modish  habiliments,  might  be  meant  for 
quattro  cento  fashion-plates.  They  are  almost  ludicrously  indifferent  to 
the  miracle  Avhich  is  taking  place  in  their  midst.  Moreover,  there  is 
even  a  sort  of  caricature  in  the  half-length  figures  of  the  miracle  per- 
forming Saint,  Avho  pops  out,  like  a  little  Jack-in-the  box,  from  a  Avail  or 
a  rock,  almost  as  an  after  thought,  in  three  of  the  legends. 

Further,  in  none  of  them  do  Ave  see  an  identical  rendering  of  the 
Saint;  his  face  and  form  vary  in  each  of  the  pictures,  and  not  one  pre- 
sentment is  that  of  the  S.  Bernardino  of  Fiorenzo  in  the  predella  of  1487. 

The  humorous  spirit  that  pervades  the  entire  composition  is  not 
CA^en  the  bitterly  humorous  spirit  of  the  S.  Pietro  of  the  altar  piece  of 
1472;  on  the  contrary,  the  legends  are  manifestly  treated  in  an  airy  spirit 
of  graceful  levity,  Avhich  can  hardly,  Avithin  logical  bounds  of  reasoning, 
be  imputed  to  a  Perugian  in  1473,  Avhose  felloAv  citizens  had  been  moved 
by  the  soul  stirring  words  of  the  Franciscan  Bernardino  so  deeply  as  to 
cause  them  in  their  enthusiasm,  not  only  to  erect  a  stone  pulpit  on  the 
square  for  his  sole  use,  but  to  decree  the  erection  of  an  Oratory  in  the 
preacher's  honour  in  the  very  year  of  his  Canonisation. 

The  beautiful  fa(;ade  of  this  building  Avas  completed  in  1461,  al)out 
tAvelve  years  before  our  Fiorenzo  is  supposed  to  have  conceived  and 
executed  a  work  of  delicate  raillery  of  legends  which  to  him  and  his 
must  haA^e  then  been  vital  articles  of  belief. 

He  and  his  had  doubtless  heard  the  preacher  often,  and  he  may  even 
have  been  present  at  that  speechless  farcAvell  in  1444,  Avhen  the  good 
Frate  from  Siena  had  only  enough  strength  left   to    mount   into   the   fair 
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VI.  —  SS.  Antony  and  Bernardino. 

VII.  —  Rescue  of  a  prisoner. 


(Phot.  Anderson,  Rome). 
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marble  tribune  the  Perugians  had  built  for  him  in  front  of  their  Duomo, 
and  smile  in  silent  thanks  to  the  hushed  and  reverent  multitude,  before 
he  descended  to  continue  that  weary  journey  that  was  to  be  his  last. 
Fiorenzo  may  even  have  heard  the  pathetic  aside  of  Bernardino  as  he 
descended  from  the  pulpit  in  which  he  was  never  to  proclaim  the  Name  of 
Jesus  he  had  glorified:  «  Lo  stesso  giorno  che  me  I'ha  dato,  me  I'altresi  tolto  ». 

Our  painter' s  rendering,  in  1487,  of  the  features  of  this  good  man, 
this  marvellous  orator,  plainly  proclaims  his  reverence  for  him;  are  we 
nevertheless  to  believe  that  betAveen  1444  and  that  date  Fiorenzo  was 
likely  to  almost  travesty  that  visage  as  we  see  it  in  certain  of  these 
panels  of  1473;  to  almost  ridicule  the  Deeds  of  the  Saint  by  so  puerile 
a  presentation  of  them  as  we  find  there? 

We  do  indeed  gather  from  histories  of  the  Renaissance,  that  the 
lovely  and  lofty  spirituality  of  the  movement  was  mingled  with  less 
estimable  intellectual  features:  the  scherzi  of  the  period  are  often  profane 
and  are  frequently  as  coarse  as  they  are  witty.  Literary  hoaxes  abound, 
and  ])ractical  jokes  of  mediaeval  roughness  linger  in  Florentine  records- 
contemporary  with  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo.  But  where  have  we  proof 
that  he  was  of  this  type  of  Artist?  Do  Ave  not  find  him  in  his  known 
works  grave,  reverent,  devout?  Humorous  if  you  will,  but  not  of  this 
sort  of  humour. 

I  doul)t  the  ath'ibution  on  account  of  the  spirit  of  the  Avork  as  much 
as  on  account  of  the  technicality. 

But,  given  that  Fiorenzo  is  the  author  of  these  panels,  Ave  immedia- 
tely haA'C  a  new  aspect  of  his  place  in  Umbrian  Art;  and  with  this  Av^e 
can  once  more  confute  our  teachers;  insomuch  that  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  Umbrian  landscape  painting  are  derived  from  Pietro  Vannucc^i, 
according  to  these  critics,  —  and  therefore,  date  from  a  decade  later. 
Understood!  Then,  the  author  of  these  exquisite  little  landscapes  of 
1473  gave  the  Keynote  to  Pietro.  What  becomes  of  the  theory  of  the 
paramount  influence  of  Pietro  on  Fiorenzo? 

Yet  once  more.       Our  English  exponents  of  art  criticism  have  dAvelt 
upon  the  Florentine  character  of  Fiorenzo' s  work  in  these  very  panels. 
He  painted  tliem   «  fresh  from  the  influence*   of  Pollajuolo!       Therefore, 
tliey  cannot  l^e  said  to  he  of  an  Umhridu  type.      See  liow  the  problem  grows! 

And  more.  The  confusing  and  contradictory  dogmas  as  to  the  mas- 
ters of  our  Master  impede  our  Anew. 

First,  Ave  were  taught  to  see  him  as  the  pupil  of  Pisanello,  the  Ve- 
ronese; then  Ave  were  giA^en  to  believe  him  the  scholar  of  Mantegna, 
Squarcione,  Alunno,  Verocchio,  Ghirlandajo,  Vivarini,  Luca  Signorelli, 
Fra  Filippo;   and  the  «  influence  of  Perugino  and  Pintnricchio  »,  «  Avith 
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Bonfigli's  and  the  Umbrians  »  and  «  the  painters  of  the  Schifanoia  »,  is 
pointed  to  in  the  works  of  this  over-instructed  Pei-ugian,  and  finally,  he 
is  the  follower  of  Antonio  Pollajuolo!  And  all  this  is  based,  not  on  his 
signed  work,  but  on  the  many  attributed  paintings  which  have  been 
called  his,  ever  since  Passavant  discerned  «  something  of  his  style  »  in 
the  eight  panels  in  the  church  of  the  Conventual  Franciscans  at  Perugia, 
which  we  are  at  present  studying. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  too,  that  ^^•e  have  no  proof  that  these  panels 
were  painted  for  the  Franciscans  in  1473  at  Perugia.  The  earliest 
notice  of  them  only  appears  in  1784  (1). 

In  Orsini's  «  Guida  al  Forestiere  »,  on  p.  313  we  read,  in  his  account 
of  the  Church  of  S.  Francesco  al  Prato,  this :  «  we  see  in  the  Sacrist}', 
eight  small  panels  with  Acts  of  8.  Bernardino  of  Siena,  painted  in  tempera 
with  exquisite  carefulness.  They  are  the  work  of  Vittore  Pisano  called 
the  Pisanello.  On  one  there  is  a  triumphal  arch  with  this  inscription. 
S.  P.  Q.  R.  Divo.  Tito.  Divi.  Vespasiani.  Filio.  Divo.  Vespa- 
ysiano.  Augusto.  A.D.  IMCCCCLXXIII.  Finis  — ,  and  we  read  in 
Vasari  that  this  celebrated  artificer  merited  celebration  in  a  splendid 
epigram  of  Strozzi  the  Elder,  Tito  Vespasiano,  father  of  the  other  Strozzi; 
and  the  gratified  painter  dedicated  this  work  to  his  Maecenas  ».  Orsini 
gives  the  impression  that  Vasari  attributed  the  panels  to  Pisanello.  This 
is  not  the  case.  Vasari  does  indeed  mention  the  epigram,  Init  it  is  not 
in  connection  with  these  panels,  of  which  he  omits  all  notice.  The 
edition  of  Vasari' s  work  of  1568  (his  own  corrected  and  enlarged  edition) 
enumerates  pretty  fully  the  works  of  the  Veronese,  but  does  not  allude 
to  the  set  of  S.  Bernardino  pictures. 

The  epigram  is  to  be  read  in  the  collection  of  poems  l)y  the  t^^'o 
Strozzi  which  Tito  Vespasiano  Strozzi  published  with  a  dedication  to  the 
Duca  Ercole  d' Este  of  Ferrara.  It  is  entitled  thus:  «  Ad  Pisanum  Pi- 
ctorem  Statuariumque,  Antiquis  comparandum  »  ;  and  it  consists  of  thirty- 
six  gracefully  rhymed  lines  of  eulogy,  in  which  the  Painter  is  likened  to 
Zeuxis  and  to  Apelles ;  and  the  variety  and  beauty  of  his  works  is  alluded  to. 

Orsini  characterises  these  paintings  as  showing  variety  and  freshness, 


(1)  In  the  Uttizzi  at  Florence  there  are  three  litth^  panels  of  a  similar  style, 
evidently  eonteniporarv  with  tliese,  judg-inii'  IVoiii  eostiunes  introduced.  In  them  we 
have  tiie  curious  rocks,  the  same  round,  sun-g'ilded  trees,  tlie  wide  airy  landscai)e  — 
many  other  affinities.  They  are  Episodes  in  the  Life  of  S.  Benedict,  and  are  attri- 
huted  to  Francesco  di  Giorgio  of  Siena. 

Also,  in  the  private  collection  in  tlu-,  Palazzo  Barherini  at  liome,  Signor  Romeo 
Galleng-a  has  found  lately  two  panels  of  the  same  character,  which  arc  ascribed  to 
Fra  Carnovale  of  Url)ino. 
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\'III.  —  Healing  of  Polissena.       1473.  (Phot.  Anderson,  Rome). 

rx.     —  Restoration  of  Antonio  of  Subiaco.     »  »  » 
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in  perspective,  in  design,  and  in  handling;  but  he  says  they  are  wanting 
in  depth,  and  that  they  fail  to  give  the  spirit  of  the  legends.  Precisely 
the  characteristics  that  must  strike   every   close   observer  in   our   times. 

Can  anyone  with  justice  accuse  the  Master  Avho  painted  the  Altarpiece 
for  8.  Maria  Nuova  in  that  same  year,  of  a  failure  to  apprehend  the 
spirit  of  his  subject?  Even  the  affected  Bambino  of  that  centre  panel 
does  not  evince  a  spirit  of  mocking  levity. 

Orsini  further  remarks  that  certain  critics  find  a  portrait  of  the 
author  in  a  man  ^^'ith  a  beard,  in  the  panel  which  ^^•as  at  that  time 
hung  on  the  right  of  the  chapel  in  the  kSacristy. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  well  worth  bearing  in  mind  here,  that 
Orsini  regards  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  as  a  pupil  of  Pisanello.  This  he  says 
in  his  «  Vita  di  Perugino  »  p.  30G,  in  discussing  the  Nativity  of  the 
church  of  S.  M.  di  Monte  Luci,  wliicli  he  thinks  may  possibly  be  the 
work  of  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  «  whom  I  have  never  believed  to  be  a 
pupil  of  Pietro  Perugino,  Ijut  of  Pisanello,  who  was  in  Perugia  in  1487, 
painting  some  small  pictures  of  the  Acts  of  S.  Bernardino  of  Siena. 
Fiorenzo' s  style  is  somewhat  harsh,  and  thus  it  displays  more  the  in- 
fluence of  Pisanello,  than  that  of  Vannucci  ». 

0!  Orsini!  Orsini!  Pisanello  painted  tliem  in  Perugia  in  14S7 :  — 
dated  the  work  1473:  —  death  of  Pisanello  1451!!  So  much  for  Art 
critics  of  the  eighteenth  century  ! 

We  next  find  Serafino  Siepi  in  1822,  in  his  work  above  alluded  to, 
teaching  us  the  same  lesson  with  regard  to  these  eight  panels;  that  the 
work  is  of  the  clever  early  quattro-centist  sculptor,  painter,  and  med- 
allist, Vittore  Pisano,  the  Veronese  called  Pisanello;  but  Siepi  throws 
doubt  upon  Orsini'  s  explanation  of  the  dedication  to  Strozzi.  He  says  : 
«  we  may  otherwise  believe  that  the  painter  did  not  intend  a  dedication 
so  obscure  and  ambiguous  as  this ;  he  may  simply  have  made  a  «  scherzo  » 
in  imitation  of  the  inscriptions  on  real  arches  erected  by  the  Roman 
populace  in  honour  of  their  Emperors  ». 

Before  Siepi,  the  Pisanello  panels  were  noted  in  a  description  of  the 
church  of  S.  Francesco  al  Prato,  written  by  a  Franciscan  friar  in  1787. 
The  churcli  had  been  re-built  a  few  years  before  he  wrote,  and  the  good 
brother  adds  to  the  Pisanello  works  a  frieze  with  the  sacred  monogram 
enclosed  in  a  wreath,  and  decorated  with  flourishes  of  ribbon  (scherzi  di 
nastro),  which  frieze,  he  says,  was  in  his  time  placed  beneath  a  painting 
by  «  Raffltiello  d'  Urbiuo  »  and  «  Orazio  di  Pixris  Alfani  »  over  the  altar 
of  the  Presepio  in  the  body  of  the  church;  the  S.  Bernardino  panels  being 
in  the  Sacris.ty,  over  the  «  credenzoni  ».  This  frieze  is  now  in  the  room 
at  the  Pinacoteca,  over  the  door,  opposite  the  Miracles  of  S.  Bernardino. 
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It  should  be  remarked  that  Gianfraiicesco  JMorelli  did  not  give  these 
paintings  to  Pisanello;  in  fact,  lie  does  not  mention  them  at  all.  In  his 
day,  they  must  have  been  unknown  to  fame;  neither  do  we  find  any  no- 
tice of  them  in  other  Perugian  writers  —,  Crispolti,  and  Pascoli.  Are 
we  justified,  therefore,  in  conjecturing  that  these  pictures  said  to  be  Flo- 
rentine in  spirit,  —  of  the  gay  and  irreverent  Florence  which  perpetrated 
graceful  scherzi  on  subjects  sacred  or  profane  with  equal  elegance  and 
force  — ,  were  not  acquired  by  our  serious  Franciscans  of  Perugia  for 
their  older  building;  or,  if  acquired  in  1473,  were  hidden  away  until  the 
venerable  church,  full  of  the  living  and  holy  enthusiasm  of  the  first 
Franciscan  cpocli,  was  changed  into  a  building  constructed  in  accordance 
with  the  coldly  material  and  garislily  indiff'erent  and  decadent  spirit  of 
the  eighteentli  century? 

As  works  of  Art  these  little  pictures  were  appreciated  in  that  same 
eighteenth  century  by  others  than  Orsini.  Two  of  them  were  transported 
to  Paris  along  with  the  Nativity  from  Monte  Luci,  and  otiier  art  ti'casures 
of  Perugia,  in  March  1812,  under  the  second  spoliation  of  Napoleon;  and 
the  other  six  were  despatched  to  Rome  for  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol, 
(or  for  the  Academy  of  S.  Luca),  during  the  third  «  Spogliamento  »,  in 
company  with  the  two  oblong  panels  of  Fiorenzo,  his  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul. 

In  the  Correspondence  of  1812,  the  two  little  pictures  from  S.  Fran- 
cesco sent  to  the  Musee  Napoleon  in  Paris,  are  several  times  in  question; 
they  are  numbered  11  and  12,  and  one  is  described  as  the  «  represen- 
tation of  a  Public  Piazza  with  certain  saints  »,  and  the  other  as  a 
«  companion  picture  »,  both  being  «  works  of  Pisanello  of  Verona  », 
The  list  of  Parisian  spoils  restored  to  Perugia  in  1815  does  not  include 
these  two,  but  a  memorandum  of  1817  mentions  them  specifically,  and 
records  that  the  remaining  pictures  in  Paris  had  been  returned  to  their 
owners  before  the  end  of  December  of  that  year;  which  record  is  con- 
firmed by  Siepi'  s  inclusion  of  them  in  his  detailed  description  of  the  works 
of  art  existing  in  Perugia  in  1821.  He  gives  the  several  legends  of 
S.  Bernardino  in  full;  and  the  Morelli  Commissioners  also  append  to  their 
Catalogue  the  history  of  the  Acts  of  S.  Bernardino,  as  represented  «  by 
Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  ». 

In  the  Commission  Catalogue,  they  figure  as  «  eight  panels  in  tem- 
pera existing  in  the  Sacristy  of  S.  Francesco  al  Prato:  height  80  ccnti- 
7netri,  width  57  centimetn,  formed  previously  the  doors  of  a  niche  con- 
taining the  Statue  of  S,  Bernardino,  and  a  painting  by  Bonfigli  wliich  is 
now  (1861)  placed  over  the  Altar  in  the  church  of  that  Saint:  the  tVieze 
of  the  niche  was  the   «  Nome  di  Cesii  »   etc:  ». 

About  this  niche,  nothing  in  the   way   of  documentary   proof  exists, 
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unless  sLicli  evidence  of  its  existence  lies  hid  amongst  the  Archives  of 
the  Franciscans,  as  yet  indiscoverable. 

Orsini  mentions  tlie  separate  panels,  which,  «  he  has  heard  »,  formed 
the  doors  of  a  niche.  Siepi  gives  the  same  on  cUt  regarding  it;  so  do 
other  writers;  but  none  of  these  are  of  earlier  date  than  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  curious  that  so  large  a  niche,  containing  a 
Statue  of  S.  Bernardino,  with  the  celebrated  Bonfigli  banner  —  (for  it 
is  tlie  Gonfcxlone  of  S.  Bernardino  which  is  to  be  identified  as  the  «  picture 
by  Bonfigli  over  the  Altar  »  of  the  Morelli  Commissioners'  documents)  — 
could  have  been  completely  overlooked  by  former  critics. 

This  Gonfalone  is  now  in  the  Sal  a  di  Bernardino  di  Mariotto,  \\\  the 
Pi)iacoteca.  It  is  a  painting  in  tempera  (or  guazzo?)  on  canvas,  dated 
1465;  depicted  to  commemorate  the  public  burning  (instigated  by  the 
preaching  of  S.  Bernardino)  of  wicked  books  and  luxuries  in  the  Piazza 
of  Perugia  in  1425,  as  well  as  the  distriliution  of  candles  blessed  by  Pope 
Pius  II,  which  took  place  in  1459.  The  Gonfalone  measures  2  metri  9 
centimetri  in  width,  by  3  metri  8  centimetri  in  height,  a  measurement 
which  exactly  corresponds  with  that  arrived  at  by  placing  the  eight 
panels,  ti>ur  on  a  side,  one  above  the  other. 

At  what  period  the  large  niche  was  erected  in  the  Church  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco, or  at  what  date  it  was  taken  to  pieces  and  the  banner  removed 
to  the  Oratory  of  S,  Bernardino,  while  the  doors  and  frieze  were  made 
into  separate  decorations  for  the  sacristy  of  the  former  church,  no  one 
seems  to  know  ;  even  in  the  «  Scorta  Sacra  »  of  Lancellotti  there  is  no 
mention  of  it.  The  story  of  it  rests  upon  oral  tradition,  in  like  manner 
with  the  attribution  of  the  panels  to  Pisanello;  while  the  attribution  to 
Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  is  solely  founded  on  Passavant's  «  inquiry  »,  corro- 
borated by  Morelli' s  intuitive  evidence,  with  the  addition  of  other  criti- 
cal opinions  of  more  or  less  value. 

As  we  said  before,  it  affords  mucli  pleasant  theorising,  which  has 
hitherto  harmed  no  living  being;  if  we  may  except  those  natives  of  Um- 
bria  wlio  may  chance  to  read  M.  .Jules  Destree's  definition  of  the  soul 
of  Umbria  as  presented  to  him  in  these  Miracles  of  S.  Bernardino,  — and 
may  revolt  against  the  epithet  he  uses  to  describe  its  prominent  feature. 

It  certainly  adds  to  our  Master' s  glory  to  attribute  to  him  that  set 
of  panels;  but  acceptance  of  it  as  a  truth  is  somewhat  difficult  to  a 
dispassionate  and  uul)iassed  mind,  which  weighs  the  few  given  reasons 
for  lielief,  against  the  conflicting  evidence  of  the  contemporary  work  — , 
the  altar  piece  of  1472-3. 
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ITH  the  Miracles  of  S.  Bernardino,  as  the  product  of  Fiorenzo'  s 
early  years,  D'"  Frizzoni  —  a  living  connoisseur  of  serious  worth,  who 
wrote  on  the  pictures  in  the  Perugian  Gallery  in  1880  —  classes  the 
Nativity  picture  which  is  numbered  2  in  the  Sala  di  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  in 
the  Pinacoteca;  the  Altar  piece  from  the  Choir  of  the  Convent  of  Monte 
Luci,  which,  also,  had  been  selected  and  sent  to  Paris  in  1812,  and  had 
been  restored  in  1817.  In  the  Napoleonic  correspondence,  it  is  described 
as  a  Nativity  by  one  «  L.  Herbetta  »  a  name  which  no  one  now  seems 
able  to  identify.  Later,  amongst  the  same  letters,  it  is  noted  as  of  «  an 
uncertain  »  artist;  nevertheless  long  before,  in  Orsini's  Life  of  Perugino, 
he  had  ascribed  it,  as  we  have  seen,  to  our  Fiorenzo,  the  «  scolare  »  of 
Pisanello;  an  attribution  wliich  had  not,  apparently,  been  accepted.  This 
altar  piece  was  fondly  treasured  as  a  means  of  grace  by  the  Clarisse 
nuns,  who  received  it  back  with  Ju1)ilation.  It  was  left  with  them  until 
the  Demanio  of  1863,  when  it  was  removed  to  the  Pinacoteca  collection 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Morelli  Commissioners,  who  note  it  as  the 
«  Adorazione  dei  Pastor i,  on  panel,  in  tempera;  represents  the  Manger  with 
the  divine  Infant  in  the  middle  foreground,  on  whose  left  is  S.  Joseph, 
and  three  Shepherds,  and  on  the  right,  the  Virgin,  all  kneeling  in  ado- 
ration: behind  them,  beyond  the  roof  of  the  manger,  a  cow  and  an  ass 
look  on:  above  is  a  group  of  thirteen  angels,  kneeling  on  clouds  and 
playing  upon  stringed  musical  instruments:  in  the  background  is  tlie 
capanna  and  in  the  far  distance,  a  landscape  where  shepherds  watch  their 
flocks,  guarded  by  angels:  lieight  of  panel,  1  metro  63  centimetri :  width, 
2  metri  21  centimetri.  Prorenienza.  ]\Ionastery  of  Monte  Luci.  De 
mania  1863,  attributed  to  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  ». 

Beneath  the  picture  is  now  placed  a  predella  —  height  26  cent: 
width  2  metres  21  centimetri  — ;  which  is  stated  in  the  catalogue  as 
belonging  to  it,  though  it  is  quite  detached.       On  this  predella  are  small 
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half-lengths  of  8.  Francesco,  St'.  Chiara,  S.  Antonio,  S.  Girolamo,  S.  Lo- 
dovico,  S.  Bernardino  and  S.  Michele  Arcangelo. 

Of  this  last  figure,  an  almost  exact  reproduction  —  but  with  a  much 
loftier  type  of  face,  was  found  at  Bettona  near  Perugia  in  1863,  under 
the  plaster  and  whitewash,  on  a  wall  in  a  chapel  of  S.  Crispolto  belonging 
to  the  old  monastery  of  S.  Francesco.  But  unhappily,  it  has  not  been 
permitted  to  remain  there.  The  Bettonese  are  in  the  course  of  establish- 
ing a  Pinacoteca  at  present,  therefore  the  fresco  has  been  detached  and 
added  to  the  nascent  collection,  and  it  offers  a  fertile  field  of  contention 
for  the  art  critics,  some  of  whom  claim  it  for  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo, 
on  the  strength  of  its  close  affinity  with  the  S.  Michael  Archangel  of  our 
predella  in  the  Pinacoteca  at  Perugia*  which  predella,  however,  is  fairly 
open,  with  the  Nativity  picture,  to  discussion,  if  not  to  doubt,  as  a  work 
of  our  Master. 

The  seven  figures  of  tliis  predella  are  painted  in  a  hard,  clean,  stiff 
manner;  very  careful  in  finish,  very  similar  in  colouring  to  the  Nativity 
to  which  they  belong.  Our  Master's  peculiar  ear  is  absent,  and  the 
hands  are  here  distorted  in  a  more  exaggerated  fashion  than  those  of  the 
altar  piece  from  .S.  Maria  Nuova.  The  folds  of  drapery  are  certainly 
«  angular  »,  and  Morelli' s  «  cross-puckers  »  are  strikingly  cross  pucker- 
ed.      They  are  as  solid  as   the   wood   carvings   of  a   clumsy   carpenter ! 

The  faces  are  minutely  dehneated;  lines  and  Avrinkles  deeply  in- 
dented. Eyes  carefully  drawn,  but  expressionless,  except  in  the  case  of 
two,  S.  Bernardino  and  S.  Francesco.  The  treatment  of  the  hair  is 
peculiarly  hard,  the  lines  of  it  are  quite  thick.  The  curls  of  8.  Michael 
are  as  stiff  as  wire-ribbon. 

The  Nativity  picture  itself  is  executed  in  a  similar  style.  Colouring 
cold,  but  harmonious;  (grey  and  violet  tones  predominate);  delineation 
carefully  stiff;  Fiorenzo' s  prick  ear  is  again  absent;  faces  expressionless; 
accessories  exquisitely  finished,  but  artificially  posed.  Note  particularly 
the  marvellously  perfect  and  minute  drawing  of  the  plants  which  border 
the  ruined  bases  of  a  row  of  pillars  in  the  foreground.  Amongst  these 
is  a  feathery,  seeded  dandelion,  —  so  real,  so  transparent,  that  you  might 
almost  blow  it  from  the  stem.  The  whole  flower  border  is  exquisitely 
painted ;  all  the  spring  flowers  of  Umbria  and  Tuscany  are  here,  except  the 
iris,  but  the  arrangement  is  quite  artificial.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  flowery  group  of  Angels,  —  or  are  they  attendant  Virtues,  such  as 
S.  Bernardino  gives  to  the  Madonna  in  his  sermons?  Eacli  head,  each 
figure,  is  exquisitely  finished  and  delicately  delineated,  (not  this  the  work 
of  an  immature  hand,  surely  ?)  but  deliberately  posed  to  display  the 
dexterity  of   the  painter  in   the   portrayal   of  heads  in   profile,   in   three 
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quarters,  and  in  full  face.  There  is  no  spontaneity  of  attitude  in  these 
thirteen  mannerly  and  attitudinising  young  Avomen.  These  are  female 
angels.  You  feel  sure  that  they  discussed  their  relative  positions,  — 
perhaps  with  a  little  feminine  acrimony,  —  and  tried  the  effect  in  a  mir- 
ror, before  they  were  finally  painted.  The  Nativity  hymn  which  they 
are  in  the  act  of  performing  has  been  so  carefully  rehearsed  as  to  have 
become  a  ceremonious  musical  performance;  after  which  applause  will  be 
duly  relished  by  so  skilful  a  choir ! 

In  this  picture,  we  have  a  bare-headed  Madonna,  a  notable  variation 
from  the  eaidy  quattrocento  Perugian  custom. 

She  is  not  even  veiled:  the  stiff"  silk  scarf  which  might  have  cover- 
ed her  lUond  head,  has  been  carefully  arranged  upon  her  shoulders  to 
bring  the  ribbon-twisted  locks  of  hair  to  view  upon  the  nape  of  her 
neck.  She  and  her  Babe,  the  S.  Joseph,  and  the  kneeling  shepherds, 
are  all  alike  wooden-faced  and  neat  and  uninteresting  in  themselves;  they 
only  exist  for  the  dispbiy  of  the  painter's  dexterity,  which  is  admirable 
and  commendable  in  its  prim  carefulness.  The  free  and  vigorous  draw- 
ing of  Fiorenzo  is  entirely  absent  from  this  iascinatingly  quaint  perfor- 
mance; and  eipially  invisible,  is  our  Master's  feeling  for  homely  humanity. 

And  for  the  IMiracles  of  S.  Bernardino  of  14T;3,  to  Avhich,  with  this 
Nativity,  he  came,  according  to  Mr  Berenson,  «  fresh  from  the  influences 
of  Benozzo  Gozzoli  »  etc:  etc:  etc:  «  in  his  Splendid  dawn  »  — ;  with 
them,  indeed,  this  Nativity  bears  a  slight  affinity  in  treatment  of  drapery 
and  in  monotony  of  expression:  but,  how  are  we  to  reconcile  the  con- 
flicting schemes  of  colour,  the  contrasts  ol"  workmanship,  witli  one 
«  dawn  ». 

How  believe  that  the  «  dawn  »  took  place  after  the  maturity 
of  1472V! 

With  these  pictures  of  the  «  dawn  »  of  Fiorenzo,  we  are  ordered, 
still  by  Mr  Berenson,  to  class  an  Annunciation  fresco  on  the  I'ortioncula 
at  Assisi,  which,  unfortunately,  —  leaving  an  ugly  scar  of  plaster  in  its 
stead  —  has  disappeared  within  the  last  few  years,  in  spite  of  Italian 
State  ordinances  as  to  the  expatriation  of  works  of  art!  (1). 

In  the  same  city  of  Assisi,  we  have  been  told  to  accept  two  other 
frescoes  as  of  Fiorenzo.  Dr  Bode  said  so  first,  and  Mr  Berenson  duti- 
fully repeats  his  attribution.  These  paintings  are  very  much  defaced, 
and  difficult  to  distinguish,  as  anyone's! 

As  for  that  Nativity  at  Perugia  — ,  surely  Orsini's  conjecture  is  not 
firmly  founded;  for,  as  Siepi  explains  it  (Descrizione   di   Perugia,  Vol:  I. 


(1)  Tfiis  Animiiciation  is  now  one  oT  tlio  treasures  at  Fenway  Court.  Boston.  U.  S.  A. 
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XII.  —  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.      (Phot.  Anderson,  Borne.). 
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p.  319),  «  says  Orsini,  that  Fiorenzo  Laurenti,  perugino,  maij  have  been 
the  painter,  on  comparison  with  the  two  works  of  his  in  8.  Francesco  al 
Prato  ».      Which  two  are  the  signed  S.  Peter  and  S.  Panl. 

Now,  neither  of  these  figures  presents  any  stiffness  nor  angularity 
of  pose,  nor  monotonous  lifelessness  of  expression;  any  more  than  they 
oan  be  said  to  be  noticeably  Iiarmonious  in  colouring;  all  of  which  I'ea- 
tures  are  markedly  visible  in  the  finished  and  elaborately  wrought 
Nativity.  A  masterpiece  indeed,  after  its  own  ftvshion,  but  surely  Flo- 
rentine exceedingly,  and  of  the  Florentine  quattro  cento  too  —  in  earlier 
years. 

It  is  like  a  quaint  child's  toy,  this  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  it 
has  the  air  of  an  exquisitely  accurate  copy  of  some  group  of  Avax-work 
with  fine  satins  and  silks  all  wired  and  stitched,  not  of  a  picture  painted 
from  living  models,  as  Fiorenzo' s  two  known  works  so  eminently  suggest. 

There  is  no  movement,  no  breathing  life,  in  this  Nativity.  Orsini' s 
comparison  of  it  with  the  two  panels  from  S.  Francesco  is  not  con- 
vincing. 

There  is  another  Nativity,  a  detached  fresco,  at  present  attributed  to 
Fiorenzo,  in  a  closed  room  (the  2do  Sola  degVi  Stacchi)  in  the  Pinacoteca, 
which  recalls  the  tempera  panel,  but  in  two  particulars  only.  A  bare 
headed  Madonna  is  depicted  in  both,  and  also  we  have  the  same  cow  and 
ass,  looking  over  a  fence.  The  date  of  this  much  dilapidated  fresco  is 
1498.  The  inscription  is  discernible  on  the  classic,  stone  archway, 
which  encloses  the  group,  and  gives  to  view  in  the  background,  what  must 
once  have  been  a  fine  landscape  with  a  free  atmosphere  and  charmingly 
fresh  colouring.       The  perspective  is  admirable. 

The  Presepio  which  Perugino  painted  in  the  following  year  in  the 
CamUo  has  been  inspired  by  this  work. 

This  Nativity  Avas  detached  from  the  walls  of  S.  Giorgio,  (in  Fiorenzo' s 
day,  S.  Niccolo)  along  Avith  three  or  four  other  frescoes  given  to  our 
Mastei'. 

When  the  building  was  pulled  doAvn  in  1860  to  make  room  for  the 
ncAV  prisons,  the  frescoes  Avere  removed  to  the  Pinacoteca;  unhappily, 
not  without  injury.  Amongst  them  are  the  four  in  the  Sala  degli  Stac- 
chi,  now  attributed  to  Fiorenzo;  and  one  also,  in  a  much  better  state  of 
preservation,  in  the  Sala  di  Fiorenzo  dl  Lorenzo,  dated  1488,  a  Marriage 
of  S.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  Avhich  Ave  must  study  afterwards.  Mean- 
Avhile,  Ave  have  to  do  with  the  fresco  Nativity  of  1498,  as  compared  Avith 
the,  so-called  «  Early  »,  Nativity,  on  panel  in  tempera,  AA^hich  is  quite 
Avithout  date.  In  the  fresco,  as  in  the  panel,  the  Madonna  is  a  fair, 
^.  girlish   creature,  Avith   yellow   hair   uncovered,  falling  on  her  neck  in  a 
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wavy  twist:  she  kneels  with  lu-r  hands  crossed  on  her  breast,  at  her 
Bambino's  feet,  Avhile  S.Joseph  (whose  features  strong-ly  recall  the  S.  Pe- 
ter of  1472)  kneels  with  folded  palms  at  the  head.  The  Child  lies  be- 
tween them  on  an  almond-shaped  aureola,  and  slightly  uplifts  his  left  arm, 
while  he  points  with  the  forefinger  of  his  fat  little  right  hand  to  the  corner 
of  his  mouth.  In  this  Nativity  the  nimlnis  of  the  Child  has  not  the  red 
Greek  cross  of  the  panel  Nativity. 

There  are  but  three  figures  in  the  foreground,  posed  much  as  in  the 
panel,  but  with  how  wide  a  difference!       These  are  alive. 

The  shepherds  with  their  flocks  are  seen  in  far  distance  on  a  green 
slope  which  rises  from  the  shores  of  a  lake.  There  is  a  town  on  the 
opposite  shore. 

The  colouring  of  this  fresco  (1)  differs  greatly  from  the  colouring  of 
the  «  dawn  »  Nativity.  So  does  the  drawing,  which  is  sure,  free,  and 
vigorous  indeed.  In  colour,  green,  of  a  fresh,  bright,  yelloM'  tone,  pre- 
dominates. The  robe  of  the  Virgin  is  green,  (singular  exception  to  the 
rule!)  of  a  darker  hue  than  the  rest;  it  is  lined  with  yellow;  her  gown 
is  red,  a  Pompeian  red.  The  undergarment  of  S.  Joseph  is  green  also, 
and  his  robe  is  of  the  usual  tawny  Fiorenzo-shade  of  yellow.  This  shade 
is  repeated  on  the  stone  arch  overhead  as  a  groundwork,  on  which  Ave 
notice  the  same  graceful  foliated  pattern  which  Ave  remark  on  the  stone- 
AA'ork  painted  in  the  Marriage  of  S.  Catherine,  from  the   same  church. 

The  tone  of  this  picture  is  altogether  very  light  and  bright,  Avith 
greenish  shadows:  Avhen  newly  painted  it  must  haA^e  been  as  vividly 
crude  in  hue  as  the  Avork  of  1487.  In  this  respect  also,  it  is  a  complete 
contrast  to  the  Nativity  of  Monte  Luci,  in  Avhich  painting,  only  the  pink 
of  the  Madonna' s  garment  and  the  primrose  robe  of  S.  Joseph  are  in  any 
Avay  approximate  in  liveliness;  and  that  primrose  is  markedly  not  Fio- 
renzo'  s  shade  of  yelloAv. 

In  the  fresco,  far  aAvay,  aloft  in  the  sky,  there  is  the  descending 
Dove  —  the  Holy  Spirit  —  Avith  rays  pointing  doAViiAvards  to  the  head  of 
the  Divine  Child:  just  behind  the  Madonna  is  a  fenced  enclosure,  Avithin 
Avhich  are  the  ass  and  the  cow.  Tlie  enclosure  here  is  of  Avoven  Avattles, 
instead  of  the  stiff  brick  wall  of  the  tempera  Avork. 

This  fresco  seems  to  have  suffered  from  a  coat  of  Avhit^Avash  in 
bygone  days  of  contempt,  and  in  the  removal  of  this,  much  detail  has 
become  effaced. 


(1)  Is  it  a  fresco,  or  is  it  «  intonaco  »  ?.  It  is    somewhat   lixcid.    The    surface   of 
this  —  as  well  as  of  certain  other  so-called  fresco  works  of  Fioreuzo,  shines. 


I 

I 


« 
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lt is  just  possible  that  one  composition  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
other;  but  in  feeling,  as  in  handling,  the  ttv'o  pictures  might  be  almost 
a  century  apart.  Not  only  is  there  a  marvellous  difference  in  feeling, 
in  colouring,  and  in  drawing,  but  in  the  panel  there  is  absolutely  no 
sense  of  atmosphere.  In  the  fresco  this  attribute  is  very  marked. 
There  is  a  fluttering-robed  angel  with  spiral  ribbons,  high  up  in  the  sky 
above  a  hill,  in  the  panel;  yet  there  is  no  air  to  account  for  it;  while 
in  the  fresco,  although  the  draperies  fall  stilly  round  the  forms  of  the 
kneeling,  child-like  Mother,  and  her  aged,  grey-haired  spouse  — ,  the  wide 
fresh  breath  of  the  Umbrian  plain  is  all  about  them,  and  you  feel  instinct- 
ively that  this  fresco  was  painted  by  a  Perugian  hand  indeed;  conceiv- 
ed amongst  Perugian  breezes  on  that  wind  swept  height. 

The  panel,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  picture  breathing  of  a  studio,  full 
of  studio  properties^  conceived  in  a  shut  in  street  in  a  highly  civilised 
and  stiffly  conventional  neighbourhood ;  in  which  aspect,  perhaps,  we 
might  reconcile  it  with  the  theory  of  tlie  pupillage  of  our  Master  at  Flo- 
rence in  his  early  youth,  but  — ,  of  the  tutorship  of  the  almost  rough, 
and  certainly  vigorous  PoUajuolo,  where,  in  so  finely  finikin  a  piece  of 
artificiality,  is  there  one  single  trace? 

Moreover,  the  hand  which  painted  the  panel  Nativity  so  dexterously, 
is  perfectly  at  home  with  the  lines  and  the  medium;  it  is  not  the  hand 
of  a  novice ;  this  cannot  be  the  work  of  an  inexperienced  young  painter, 
it  is  so  technically  perfect  in  every  detail. 

Again,  in  the  fresco  Nativity,  we  have  a  practised  and  matured 
liand.  Indeed,  in  the  detached  frescoes  attributed  to  Fiorenzo,  which  are 
collected  in  the  Pinacoteca,  two  of  which  are  of  dates  respectively  1488- 
1498,  and  also  in  a  Deruta  fresco,  dated  1475  or  G  (?)  (of  which  more 
presently)  the  artist  is  as  mature  in  manipulation,  as  in  conception. 

Four  of  the  frescoes  assigned  to  him  bear  dates  1475  (or  6?)  1488, 
1492,  1498.  And  we  have  also  four  dates  to  go  upon  for  the  attributed 
panels,  (besides  that  of  the  signed  and  dated  panel)  —  namely,  1472,  1481, 
1485,  1486.       That  is  all  amongst  half  a  hundred  works. 

And  the  paintings  of  these  dates  are  all  mature.  Each  work  is  a 
finished  whole,  painted  in  a  sure  manner;  the  conception  of  a  practised 
intelligence.  But  only  five  of  these  eight  approach  indubitability,  when 
compared  Avith  tlie  signed  Avork. 

There  is  an  injured  lunette  in  the  2nd  Sala  derjU  StaccM,  a  Madonna 
and  Child  with  Angels,  which  is  evidently  of  Fiorenzo' s  School;  it  is 
attributed  to  «  Fiorenzo  or  Pinturicchio  »  in  the  Commission  docu- 
ments. It  too,  seems  mature.  Where  then  is  our  Master's  veritably 
authentic  Early  work? 


Further,  was  he  a  fresco  painter  who  afterwards  turned  liis  liand  to 
miniature  work  and  cabinef  pictures?  Or  was  he  a  miniaturist  Avho 
essayed  large  panel  and  broad  fresco  in  later  life? 

There  is  a  fresco  in  a  wayside  shrine,  on  a  house  between  Perugia  and 
Prepo,  which  might  suggest  an  immature  Fiorenzo,  in  very  early  youth, 
as  a  fresco  worker.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  figure  of  S.  Anna,  Avith 
the  Madonna  as  a  slip  of  a  girl  beside  her,  and  two  kneeling  Angels  be- 
hind. It  has  a  resemblance,  in  spirit,  to  our  Master's  work;  moreover, 
it  is  youthfully  uncertain  in  handling. 

The  face  of  S.  Anna  is  decidedly  Fiorenzo  ish,  also  one  of  her  liands, 
and  her  draperies  suggest  his  mode ;  as  do  those  of  the  angels.  The 
lines  of  the  hair  are  drawn  in  his  manner.  The  colouring,  on  tlie  wliole, 
resembles  his. 

The  sides  and  roof  of  the  arch  are  frescoed  with  representations  of 
Dio  Padre  and  of  the  Annunciation.  The  feet  of  the  Angel  Gabriel  are 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  characteristics  seen  in  those  extremities  in 
the  signed  work,  but  tlie}'  are  sandalled.  The  face  and  head  of  Madonna 
Annunziata  is  almost  exactly  that  of  the  young  mother  of  the  Presepio  in 
the  Sala  degll  Stacclii. 

There  is  a  resemblance  to  our  Master's  style  in  the  rendering  of  tlie 
nimbus.  Each  nimbus  is  «  graffitto  »  as  it  is  termed;  its  radiating 
lines  are  broadly  and  deeply  indented  in  the  plaster,  but  the  circle  of  sin- 
gle spots  is  identical. 

Conte  Manzoni  considers  this  work  to  have  a  14th  century,  not  a 
15th  century,  origin. 

It  certainly  bears  a  strong  affinity  to  the  style  of  Fiorenzo  di  Lo- 
renzo; strong  enough  to  suggest  to  several  other  critics  (Signer  Novelli, 
above  all)  that  it  may  be  one  of  the   lost   early   pictures  of  our  Painter. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  his  early  works  were  destroyed,  or 
painted  over.  Ilis  name  only  comes  to  be  found,  even  in  contemporary 
documents  in  MS,  towards  the  later  years  of  his  century.  The  active 
period  of  his  career,  according  to  the  documentary  evidence,  took  place 
during  the  years  1472,  1474,  1490,  loOl,  1504,  1501),  1521.  In  1472,  it 
is  plainly  evident  that  he  was  already  a  ]\Iaster  in  full  maturity,  judging 
from  the  Contract  work.  But  we  read  between  lines  regarding  him, 
that  he  had  been  eclipsed  by  his  greater  contemporaries,  and  therefore, 
in  his  native  city,  disregarded.  May  we  not  infer  with  some  show  of 
logic,  that  his  first  attempts  were  treated  with  indifference,  and  thus 
have  disappeared?  May  we  not  also  surmise,  from  the  strong  affinities 
of  his,  and  Pintoricchio' s  delineation,  that  many  frescoes  Avhich  are 
ascribed  to  the  pupil,  are  indeed  the  early  work  of  his  Master? 


( 
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When  we  note  that  certuin  panels  which  our  teachers  assume  to  be  early 
work  of  Fiorenzo  are  so  finely  painted  as  to  forbid  the  notion  of  careless 
and  immature  handling;  we  naturally  disbelieve.  Their  colouring  is 
also  better  than  his ;  much  better  put  on  and  more  skilfully  blended  than 
the  colouring  of  his  1487  work.  The  drawing  is  also  correct,  — (in  only 
one  or  two  of  the  many,  are  tlie  lines  out  of  proportion),  but,  the  draw- 
ing of  none  of  these  works  seems  to  give  any  promise  of  the  «  sure  and 
vigorous  »  delineation  Ave  are  to  associate  with  Fiorenzo!  Its  charac- 
ter is  totally  missing. 

The  inference  that  the  Early  work  was  lost  through  local  indiffer- 
ence, may  become  the  more  confirmed  if  we  treat  it  by  the  rule  of 
contraries:  at  this  present  time,  there  is  a  rising  demand  for  works  of 
Fiorenzo,  and  it  is  whimsically  interesting  to  note  the  increasing  supply. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  so-called  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  was  even 
offered  to  an  American  at  a  local  antiquity  shop ! !  There  is  a  crop  of 
«  Fiorenzos  »  rapidly  springing  up  all  over  Umbria  — ,  and  indeed, 
abroad. 

Pictures  are  taken  from  Pinturicchio  —  from  Pesellino  —  from  Fra 
Lippo  — ,  who  can  say  where  it  will  end,  or  w  hat  other  Master  will  be 
despoiled  to  honour  Fiorenzo? 

Ah  me!  when  he  looks  down  from  the  Paradise  of  Faithful  Work- 
men on  the  mixed  multitude  of  his  reputed  handiworks  to-day,  will  he 
not  pray  for  his  old  habitual  cloak  of  oblivion  rather  than  this  parti- 
coloured motley  with  which  he  is  mocked,  and  clothed  as  a  monarch  of 
Perugian  artists,  amongst  whom  he  was  contemned,  in  his  day! 

In  Clambini's  Guide  to  Perugia  of  1826,  Fiorenzo' s  works  were  con- 
fined to  the  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  and  the  Nativity  at  Monte  Luci,  which, 
on  p.  ?u,  is  thus  noticed :  «  Panel  of  the  Presepio.  The  Orsini  suggests 
that  it  may  be  the  work  of  the  Perugian,  Fiorenzo  Laurenti,  pupil  of 
Pisanello  ». 

In  Count  G.  B.  Rossi  Scotti's  Guide  of  1878,  the  number  had  already 
mounted  to  over  20.  Amongst  these,  doubtfully  included,  are  the  eight 
«  tavoluccie  »  of  the  Miracles  of  S.  Bernardino.  At  the  present  day, 
the  list  includes  over  50,  if  we  admit  to  it  all  those  given  to  him  last 
year  by  M.  Jules  Destree,  who  copies  Berenson'  s  list. 

We  can  see,  oven  from  our  illustrations,  how  widely  certain  of  these 
works  differ  one  from  another:  wliat  then  must  be  the  variation,  when 
we  compare  the  actual  paintings  one  with  another  and  mark  the  decided 
contrasts  in  colouring,  the  divergency  of  general  manipulation? 
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iET  US  now  go  to  Deruta,  and  examine  a  fresco  on  the  walls  of  the 
principal  church  there;  of  the  beauty  of  which  a  photograph  can  give  but 
a  small  idea.  It  represents  S.  Romano  and  8.  Rocco,  two  patron  saints 
of  Deruta,  interceding  with  God  the  Father  on  behalf  of  the  plague-stricken 
town,  to  which  S.  Romano  points  below. 

It  is  a  strong  and  charmingly  natural  production,  easy  and  grace- 
ful; life  like  in  vigour  of  expression  and  attitude.  It  was  discovered  be- 
hind a  comparatively  modern  altar  erection  in  the  church  of  S.  France- 
sco at  Deruta  by  Professor  Luigi  Carattoli  of  Perugia,  nearly  half  a  century 
ago;  and  by  him  it  was  attributed  to  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo.  His  report, 
which  is  amongst  the  Municipal  papers,  is  dated  1st  December  ISoo. 

The  story  of  the  fresco  can  be  inferred  from  certain  contemporary 
documents  which  were  published  in  1889,  in  a  brochure  written  by  Cav: 
Giuseppe  Bianconi,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Deputation  of  the  Storia  Patria, 
for  Umbria,  the  Marche  and  Tuscany.  This  publication  is  named  «  Mo- 
nografia  della  Terra  e  Comune  di  Deruta  ».  On  pages  8-9  we  have 
particulars  from  whicli  we  gather  that  the  fresco  was  a  votive  work  in 
commemoration  of  the  plague  which  raged  aiound  Deruta  and  in  Perugia 
at  intervals  between  1460  and  1478.  Cavaliere  Bianconi  gives  extracts 
from  the  contemporary  documents.  That  of  1406  tells  that  «  useful 
precautions  have  been  taken  against  contagion  and  that  the  populace 
desire  to  hold  solemn  festivals  in  future  on  the  days  of  S.  Romano  and 
S.  Rocco  ».  In  August  1470,  it  is  recorded  that  the  pestilence  made 
havoc  in  the  Comune,  and  that  special  intercession  was  made  to  the  «  pity 
of  the  Great  Mother  of  Sorrows  »,  In  the  same  year:  «  at  Deruta  died 
of  the  plague  the  famous  Francesca,  wife  of  Rodolfo  Baglioni  »,  of  Pe- 
rugia. In  1479,  danger  seems  to  have  passed  away,  for  a  record  is  then 
made  of  the  sojourn  of  Caterina  Riario,  wife  of  the  Pope's  nephew,  who 
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made  Deruta  a  resting-  place  on  a  journey  into  Lombardy.       The  fresco 
may  have  been  painted  before  this. 

The  inscription  on  the  predella  runs  thus:  —  (illegible  letters)  — 
«  Decreto  Pubblico  »   —  (illegible)  —   «  Anno  DMNE.  MCCCCLXXV  ». 

Here  you  note  a  jagged  break  where  a  patch  of  plaster  has  fallen 
away,  and  then  comes  the  edge  of  the  fresco,  the  broken  foundation  of 
the  frame,  which  had  been  bodily  removed  from  the  wall.  There  is 
enough  space  between  the  numeral  V  and  the  edge  to  allow  of  at  least 
three  other  numerals;  so  the  date  may  belong  either  to  1475,  or  to  6, 
7,  8.  The  predella  presents  a  view  of  Deruta  with  its  towers.  The 
figures  above  are  very  fine,  but  they  are  injured,  and  in  some  parts,  re- 
painted, by  an  unskilful  hand.  For  example,  the  left  hand  of  S.  Romano, 
which  is  curiously  foreshortened,  has  had  its  lines  obscured.  His  legs 
have  met  with  a  like  dishonourable  fate.  The  paint  of  the  bright  red 
background  seems  to  be  also  of  a  comparatively  modern  date.  This 
S.  Romano  is  our  S.  John  the  Evangelist  of  the  Avork  of  1472.  He  also 
suggests  forcibly  the  angel  on  the  Madonna's  right  in  the  lunette  of  1487; 
indeed,  in  features,  in  pose,  and  in  expression,  the  head  in  the  three  pict- 
ures is  almost  identical  (IX  His  attitude  is  graceful  and  natural. 
He  is  a  fine,  manly,  young  noble  in  the  picturesque  Perugian  costume 
of  the  time,  who  stands  with  one  delicate,  yet  muscular,  hand,  on  the  hilt 
of  his  sword,  and  the  other  outstretched  towards  the  view  of  Deruta 
beneath;  while,  with  uplifted  face,  he  supplicates  the  pity  of  the  Eternal 
Father,  who  appears  in  a  glory  above  his  head.  S.  Rocco  is  also  finely 
depicted,  in  tlie  usual  re  assuring  attitude  in  which  he  draws  the  attention 
of  the  world  to  his  healed  plague  spot.  We  shall  meet  him  again  in 
another  guise.  The  «  Padre  Eterno  »  is  identical  with  the  small  panel 
of  the  contract  work  of  1472,  but  this  Deruta  presentment  is  painted  in 
a  finer  style,  and  with  a  much  more  pleasing  choice  of  tints.  Indeed 
the  entire  colouring  of  the  fresco  pleases.  The  red  that  predominates 
is  a  good  full  red,  and  the  greens  and  yellows  and  dark  browns  to  which 
the  other  tints  are  confined,  are  all  in  excellent  concord  with  the  rod. 
Tiiere  are  a  few  traces  of  gilding  left  on  the  nimbus  of  God  the  Father, 

The  surface  of  the  picture  has  been  mucli*  rubbed,  and  it  is  scarred 
with  huge  nail  holes  for  the  votive  offerings;  the  nails  have  been  roughly 
extracted,  leaving-  white   patches  all   over  the   fresco.       Cruel   usage! 


(1)  This  countenance  appears  constantly  in  later  works  by  other  hands,  Fiorenzo 
gives  it  to  the  rest  of  the  school.  It  is  of  a  Baglioni  type.  Perhaps  a  portrait  of  a 
coutemporary  member  of  the  great  family. 
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Which,  however,  is  not  without  its  compensation ;  for  hy  the  rubbing-  off, 
Ave  are  enabled  to  note  tlio  manner  of  the  painting  on  a  green  ground; 
and  the  scars  show  tlie  thicl<iiess  of  the  geaso  on  whicli  the  colours  were 
brushed. 

It  appears  to  have  been  rapidly  painted,  witli  a  sure  and  practised 
touch;  one  can  almost  believe  it  to  be  the  worl<  of  a  very  few  days,  such 
very  slight  traces  remain  of  the  daily  work  of  the  plasterer. 

Will  it  be  superfluous  here .  to  give  some  information  about  the 
manner  of  fresco-painting?  To  some  of  my  readers  it  may  be  as  un- 
known as  it  was  to  me  when  I  was  t:iught  l^y  the  daughter  of  an  expert 
authority  on  fresco-painting,  (the  late  3Ir  Heath  AVilson,  wlio  wrote  a  life 
of  Michel  Angelo,  as  well  as  the  article  on  fresco  painting  for  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica)  that  each  day's  work  must  be  painted  on  damp 
gesso,  (plaster),  and  if  any  of  the  wet  surface  remains  unpainted  by  night- 
time, it  must  be  carefully  cut  away  to  the  very  edge  of  the  unfinished 
picture,  in  order  that  the  next  day"  s  work  may  begin  on  the  fresh  ce- 
ment. A  swift  fresco  painter,  consequently,  leaves  very  few  traces  of 
this  cutting  on  the  surface  cement. 

For  example,  by  means  of  this  test,  ]\Ir  Heath  Wilson  found  that 
Michel  Angelo  had  l)rushed  his  Adam  on  the  roof  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
in  one  day. 

I  do  not  intend  to  institute  comparisons  between  the  stupendous 
sculptor  painter  of  fresco,  and  our  modest  Perugian  Master.  But  Fio- 
renzo,  too,  was  skilled,  in  his  way,  with  his  l)rush,  and  in  this  fresco  of 
our  Master  (if  veritably  it  be  his)  a  close  examination  does  not  discover 
one  single  incision  in  the  surface  occupied  by  the  figures  of  the  two 
Saints. 

We  may  therefore  reasonably  conclude  that  Fiorenzo  was  not  an 
immature  fresco  painter  even  in  the  seventies  o'l  \\\ii  Qcwivwy .  The  seven- 
ties being  Mr  Berenson's   «  dawn  »   period! 

The  sure  and  vigorous  drawing  which  Morelli  specifies,  is  very 
clearly  noticeable  in  this  interesting  work,  which  is  also  spirited  and  real- 
istic: in  composition.  The  suggestion  of  free,  natural  movement  is  here; 
and  side  by  side  with  comparative  modernity  of  feeling,  there  is  nil  the 
conventionality  of  that  period  in  drapery,  in  the  symbolic  coloui's,  and 
in  gesture.  It  has  strong  affinities  with  both  of  our  Master's  true  works, 
though  neither  his  «  pointed  ears  »  nor  his  «  convulsive  fingers  and 
toes  »,  nor  his  «  angular  folds  »  with  «  cross  puckers  »,  can  be  de- 
tected. 

Not  the  same  can  be  said  of  another  Deruta  fresco,  the  Mother  of 
Pitv,  in  the  church  of  S.  Antonio. 


XIII.  —  SS.  Romano  and  Rocco.      147 — .      (Dei-uta)  (Phot.  BiagietU). 
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This  large  composition  covers  the  entire  recess  of  an  altar  with  its 
roof  and  sides.  It  is  fine  in  its  way,  and  is  evidently  of  the  Perug-irin 
quattrocento  school ;  but  it  has  a  stronger  affinity  with  the  School  of 
Bonfigli  than  of  Fiorenzo.  One  of  our  modern  teachers  includes  it  in 
his  authoritative  list  of  Fiorenzo' s  works;  but  the  majority  of  the  living 
Art  Critics  of  worth,  regard  it  as  a  very  early  15th  century  production, 
or,  perhaps,  a  14th  century  late  one.  It  has  no  Fiorenzo  peculiarities, 
and  the  feeling  is  not  his.  When  compared  with  the  ruined  fresco,  a 
rendering  of  the  same  subject,  in  the  Sala  degli  Stacchi  at  Perugia,  it 
fails  to  convey  an  impression  of  Fiorenzo' s  manner,  and  a  close  exam- 
ination of  it  does  not  reveal  Fiorenzo' s  characteristic  touches. 

There  is  a  fresco  over  the  entrance  door  to  the  Sala  del  ConsigUo  in 
the  Municipal  Building  at  Perugia,  which  was  assigned,  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  19th  century,  to  Fiorenzo  by  Baron  von  Rumohr,  Avho  first 
mentioned  it  in  his  «  Forschungen  »  in  1827,  comparing  it  with  the  lu- 
nette from  S.  Francesco  al  Prato,  whicli  von  Rumohr  considers  to  be 
«  slightly  suggestive  of  the  work  of  Domenico  Ghirlandajo  »,  and  also 
estimates  as  recalling  «  the  early  work  of  Perugino  ».  Ten  years  after 
von  Rumohr,  in  the  «  Handbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Malerei  in  Italien  » 
published  by  Duncker  and  Humblot,  Berlin,  Dr  Franz  Kugler  commends 
the  «  graceful  Madonna  with  Angels  »  in  the  Palazzo,  to  notice,  as  a 
work  of  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo;  and  Passavant  says,  in  his  Life  of  Raphael, 
(18?)9)  when  criticising  the  work  of  Fiorenzo,  that  the  fresco  is  of  this  Master, 
and  that  «  llie  heads  are  very  graceful  and  tlie  hands  are  well  drawn 
and  delicately  shaped  ».  Von  Rumohr  lias  evidently  been  the  inspiring- 
authority  for  both  of  these  later  attributions.  He  says,  not  only  that  he 
has  coiupared  it  with  the  1487  lunette,  but  has  consulted  some  artists 
who  agree  with  liini;  and  finally,  that  «  he  has  no  hesitation  in  ascribing 
this  work  to  Fiorenzo  »   (p.  323,  Vol:  II.  Forschungen). 

The  Germans  above  mentioned  are  certainly  to  be  taken  as  cautious 
and  trustworthy  guides;  but  —  however  graceful  and  jjleasing  the  work, 
which  it  indu))itably  is;  —  somehow,  witli  all  due  deference  to  these 
critics,  their  comparison  is  not  convincing,  when  we  confront  it  with  the 
signed  work.  There  is  a  nameless  Something  which  is  wanting.  Per- 
haps one  is  over  fastidiously  sceptical  in  feeling  reluctance  to  accept  von 
Rumohr  s  unhesitating  decision?  But  the  colouring,  somehow,  does  not 
suggest  Fiorenzo  confidently;  and  certain  minor  peculiarities  of  his  are 
missing:  —  halos  are  not  familiar  —  star  is  minus  its  smaller  rays  — 
hair  is  flatter  and  smoother  — ■  faces  uninteresting  — :  and  so  on.  Can 
it  be  a  Pinturicchio,  suggested  by  the  Master's  lunette  of  1487? 


io 
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In  the  Gallery  of  Siena  are  two  or  three  small  panels  given  to  this 
pupil  of  Fiorenzo  Avhich  were  evidently  painted  under  the  Master's   eye. 

The  same  impression  is  conveyed  by  this  lunette  of  the  Sala  del 
Consiglio  at  Perugia.  But  it  is  a  charming  work,  l)y  whomsoever  exe- 
cuted, and  is  certainly  of  the  period  of  Fiorenzo,  and  of  his  veritable 
school ;  if  not  actually  of  his  hand.  The  date  of  it  is,  at  present,  not  to 
be  ascertained. 
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.FTER  the  Deruta  fresco  of  1475,  ought  to  come,  if  we  may  accept 
the  analogical  reasoning  of  Dr  Gustavo  Frizzoni  with  regard  to  a  certain 
portrait  of  Pietro  Perugino  — ,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the  Sola  di 
Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo.  Dr  Frizzoni  considers  that  this  painting  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  of  1480  ■■ —  or  thereabout.  In  the  group  of  the  cortege 
of  the  Kings,  there  is  a  portrait  of  Pietro,  whicli  this  critic  identifies 
witli  the  portrait  Pietro  introduced  of  himself  into  the  group  of  the  deli- 
very of  the  Keys  to  8.  Peter,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  Rome,  a  portrait 
Avhich  must  surely  have  been  painted  soon  after  1480,  in  which  year  tlie 
Perugino  was  sent  for  by  the  Pope  to  take  part  in  the  decoration  of  his 
chapel  in  the  Vatican.  Of  the  portrait,  Dr  Frizzoni  speaks  in  his  work 
on  the  Perugian  Collection,  «  L'  arte  dell'  Umbria  rappresentata  nella 
Nuova  Pinacoteca  Comunale  di  Perugia  »,  published  in  1880.  On  p.  12 
we  find  some  words  to  be  weighed :  «  we  must  however  confess  that  the 
recent  attribution  to  that  old  Perugian  Master  (1)  is  open  to  suspicion, 
for  various  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  observe  that  testimony 
of  more  or  less  ancient  date  is  not  wanting  that  the  said  work  is  to  be 
regarded  as  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  product  of  the  juvenile  years 
of  Pietro  Vannucci,  called  the  Perugino  ».  Dr  Frizzoni  notes  Vasari's 
dicta  and  that  of  subsequent  historians  and  then  continues:  «  A  circum- 
stance, moreover,  though  of  somewhat  extrinsic  character,  which  confirms 
such  an  opinion  is,  that  we  find  amongst  the  figures  belonging  to  the 
suite  of  the  Kings,  the  countenance  of  a  youth  (it  is  the  first  on  your 
left  as  you  face  the  picture)  in  which  can  undoubtedly  be  recognised  the 
individual   «  fattezze  »   of  Vannucci,  who,  in  other  works  was  accustomed 


(1)  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo. 
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to  paint  his  own  portrait ;  —  see,  for  example,  (without  speaking  of  that 
one  which  he  painted  in  a  small  frame  in  the  midst  of  his  frescoes  in 
the  hall  of  the  Cambio),  that  portrait  in  one  of  the  compartments  deco- 
rated by  him  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  where  he  plainly  figures  amongst  the 
spectators  of  the  mystic  Ceremony  of  the  Consignment  of  the  Keys  to 
S.  Peter.  The  portrait  of  the  Perugino  in  the  said  picture  presents  him 
if  we  mistake  not,  as  a  much  younger  personage  than  he  appears  to  be 
in  the  Cambio  in  1500 ;  that  is  to  say  —  as  a  man  who  has  not  long 
passed  his  thirtieth  year;  and  consequently,  knowing  the  year  of  his 
birth  to  have  been  1446,  we  may  conclude  that  the  picture  (Adoration 
of  the  Magi)  in  question  should  be  dated  about  1480  ». 

Now  the  portrait  in  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings  may  be  considered 
even  as  that  of  a  man  of  not  much  over  twenty.  It  is  a  young  face 
with  a  cautious  worldly  expression,  almost  as  worldly  as  in  the  Cambio 
portrait;  but  here,  the  lines  of  the  face  cire  quite  youthful,  and  the  skin 
is  fresh  and  unwrinkled. 

Baron  von  Rumohr,  in  his  «  Italienische  Forschungen  »,  had  also 
compared  this  portrait  in  our  Adoration  of  the  ]\ragi  to  that  in  the  Con- 
signment of  the  Keys;  and  he  concluded  from  it  that  the  former  work 
must  date  from  1475.  Kugler  estimates  the  portrait  as  that  of  a  man 
of  thirty,  which  dates  the  work,  1476. 

Messrs  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  consign  this  picture  to  the  year  1521! 
Mr.  Berenson,  taking  his  cue  from  them,  regards  it  as  a  work  of  Fiorcnzo'  s 
maturity  ! 

In  a  multitude  of  counsellors,  say  the  Scriptures,  there  lies  safety  — : 
may  we  not  with  more  reason  say,  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there 
reigns  confusion? 

Let  us  now  examine  historically  and  critically,  the  much  discussed 
work  for  ourselves,  noting  in  it  what  we  can  of  our  Master's  peculiar 
idiosyncrasies,  as  we  have  noted  them  in  his  authentic  work. 

The  earliest  mention  of  this  picture  is  found  in  the  second  edition 
of  Vasari,  that  of  1568.  In  the  first  edition,  Avhich  was  published  at 
Florence  in  1550  by  Lorenzo  Torrentino,  —  (Impressor  ducale),  there  is  no 
allusion  to  it;  but  on  p.  513,  Part.  2,  Vol.  I.  of  the  edition  of  1568,  in  the 
Life  of  Perugino,  we  read  this:  «  In  the  Church  of  the  Servites  »  (at 
Perugia)  «  are  shown  two  pictures,  one  representing  the  Transfiguration 
of  Our  Lord,  and  the  other,  which  is  in  a  corner  near  the  Sacristy,  the 
Story  of  the  Magi;  but  because  these  are  not  of  equal  worth  with  the 
other  things  of  Pietro,  it  is  held  with  certainty  that  they  are  among  the 
first  works  he  executed  ». 
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After  Vasari,  all  the  early  writers  give  it  to  Pietro  as  a  youthful 
work;  but  we  find  no  actual  criticism  of  it  until  Orsini,  in  his  «  \'ita  di 
Pietro  Perugino  »  (1804),  gives  a  long  and  carefully  reasoned  critique,  in 
which  he  proves,  principally  by  the  manner  of  laying  on  the  colours, 
that  the  painting  is  that  of  an  unpractised  hand.  Mezzanotte  notices  it 
also;  but  shortly,  and  rather  in  a  descriptive  tlian  a  critical  manner,  in 
his  Life  of  Perugino,  in  1836. 

Cesare  Crispolti  had  merely  mentioned  it,  —  without  ascribing  it  to 
Pietro  —  in  a  vague  connection  with  two  pictures  of  Pietro  in  adjoining 
chapels  in  S.  Maria  Nuova;  and  Gianfrancesco  Morelli  had  also  noticed  it 
in  the  same  rather  vague  fashion.  Crispolti' s  actual  words  are  these: 
(Storia  di  Perugia  Augusta.  1648.  pp.  125-6)  «  a  little  lower  down,  in  two 
chapels,  two  fine  pictures  of  Pietro  Perugino;  and  near,  in  another  cliapel, 
is  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  painted  in  a  high  style  of  Art  and  with 
pleasing  colours  ». 

Crispolti  was  making  his  criticisms  on  Perugian  Art  independently, 
at  about  the  same  period  with  Vasari,  consequently,  we  do  not  find  him 
quoting  Vasari' s  attribution.  Evidently,  by  Perugians,  this  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  was  considered  to  be  by  another  hand  than  Pietro' s  in  these 
early  days. 

It  is  curiously  worthy  of  remark  that  no  name  is  attached  to  it  at 
all  until  Orsini' s  time;  and  after  liim,  Mezzanotte,  taking  his  cue  from 
Vasari,  or  from  Orsini  perhaps,  ascribes  it  to  Pietro,  and  points  out  the 
portrait  of  that  Master  in  a  red  cap  amongst  the  crowd. 

The  Municipal  Inventory  describes  it  thus:  «  Panel  in  tempera,  framed 
in    a   carved    cornice    of   the   period;    representing  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  »  etc.  etc.   «  in  the  last  figure  on  the  left  of  the  spectator   is   seen 
tlie  portrait  of  the  Perugino  with  a  red   «  berretto  »    on    his   head. 
Height  2  metri  40  centimetri ;  width  1  metro  81  centimetri.       Non  accertati  ». 

The  Inventory  does  not  assign  it  to  anyone  in  particular:  but  on  the 
documents  of  the  Morelli  Commissioners  it  stands  as  of  Pietro  Perugino, 
and  in  both  it  is  described  as  belonging  to  S.  Maria  Nuova,  «  Bemanio 
186B  ».  The  Commissioners  differ  from  the  Municipality  in  a  second 
item;  they  describe  it  as  a  «  panel  in  oils  ».  Orsini  also  says  it  is  one 
of  the  first  pictures  which  Pietro  painted  in  oils.       (Vita  di  Perugino,  1804). 

No  one  in  Perugia  seems  to  have  thought  much  of  it  as  a  work  of 
Art,  It  is  ranked  amongst  the  «  miserable  remnant  »  and  as  one  of  the 
«  inferior  order  »,  in  the  Correspondence  over  the  Napoleonic  seizures. 
And  it  was  not  chosen  until  the  third  spoliation,  for  the  Museum  of  the 
Capitol  in  Rome.  It  was  reclaimed  by  the  Gonfalotiiere  of  Perugja 
amongst  the  pictures  prized  merely  as  «  objects  of  devotion  ». 
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In  a  decree,  dated  Spoleto  26th  August  1813,  we  find  the  French 
«  prefetto  »  of  Umbria  thus  ordaining:  «  le  tableau  representant  1' Ado- 
ration des  Mages  de  P.  Perugino  restera  dans  1'  eglise  paroissale  de  Sainte 
Marie  Neuve,  qui,  comnie  les  pr^cedentes,  est  ouverte  et  conservee  au 
service  des  Cultes  ». 

Notwithstanding  which  decree,  it  went  after  all,  to  Rome;  having 
first  been  packed  up,  then  unpacked  and  returned  to  the  Church;  and 
then  taken  away  again,  and  consigned  to  one  Franceschini,  the  carrier, 
to  be  transported  with  the  other  selected  works,  on  ox-carts  to  the  Ca- 
pitol. This  same  Serafino  Franceschini  had  the  joy,  in  1817,  of  bringing 
back  the  ardently  desired  treasures  to  Perugia,  and  the  day  of  restoration 
seems  to  have  been  observed  as  a  public  «  festa  »,  the  Perugiaus  were 
so  rejoiced  to  see  their  pictures  back  again. 

The  correspondence  reveals  a  state  of  disturbance  during  the  period 
of  spoliation,  which  even  threatened  the  public  peace.  The  Commissioner 
of  Police  in  Rome  Avas  appealed  to  on  this  head,  to  try  and  convince  the 
French  authorities  of  the  danger  of  removing  «  objects  of  worship  »,  and 
art,  from  Perugia. 

Canova  had   exerted    himself   in    the    matter    of  restoration:  letters 
from  him  are  amongst  the   documents.       Cardinals   and   Bishops,  as  well 
as  Statesmen  and  nobles,  united  in  their   efforts   to   make   restitution. 
Btit  without  effect  as  regards  some  of  the  best  pictures,  which  remain  to 
this  day  in  France. 

Our  Adoration  of  the  IMagi  is  on  the  list  of  those  returned,  in  De- 
cember 1817;  it  came  back  to  S.  ]\[aria  Nuova,  where  it  remained  until 
its  removal  to  the  Pinacotoca,  after  18Go,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Morelli  Commissioners,  as   «  a  \\ork  of  Perugino,  on  panel,  in  oils!  » 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  painting  is  of  mixed  medium.  Part 
of  it  is  painted  in  tempera;  part  in  oil:  and  it  is  loaded  with  varnish, 
put  on  with  a  coarse  brusli,  following  in  some  places  the  lines  of  tlie 
figures.  A  lengthwise  crack  in  the  panel,  and  a  broken  corner,  reveal 
the  foundation  of  «  gesso  »  over  strong  linen,  on  which  the  picture  was 
painted.  Looked  at  in  a  bright,  side  light,  it  displays  heavy,  hard, 
clumsy  brush-work,  in  patches.  The  colouring  is  harmonious  on  the 
Avhole,  and  even  rich,  but  there  is  too  much  of  it;  it  is  laid  on  quite 
thickly  here  and  there.  The  plants  are  in  actual  relief;  so  is  the  wattled 
fence  against  which  some  of  them  grow. 

Again,  there  are  smooth  parts  of  it  in  tempera,  flat,  and  without  any 
shading,  to  speak  of.  The  legs  and  feet  of  the  youngest  king  are  quite 
flat  and  wooden.  The  outlines  are  in  every  case  darkly  and  coarsely 
defined  in  brown. 
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The  figures  of  the  Madonna,  S.  Joseph  and  the  Bambino,  are  infinitely 
better  than  the  rest,  and  notwithstanding  the  thiclcness  of  the  outlines, 
are  very  pleasing  to  the  eye.  This  Madonna  is  charming.  She  is  not 
like  Fiorenzo's  authentic  Madonnas.  She  does  not  resemble  Perugino's 
type.  Her  figure  is  full  of  a  grand  maternal  dignity;  the  thin,  pointed 
face  is  intellectual  and  noble,  as  well  as  sweet.  The  hands  are  perfect, 
so  strong  and  so  well-shaped;  and  tlieir  hold  of  the  struggling  child  is 
capitally  indicated. 

The  delineation  and  tlie  colouring  of  these  three  figures,  Joseph, 
Mary,  and  the  infant  Jesus,  far  surpasses  that  of  the  other  figures,  which 
are  grouped,  in  a  rather  huddled  manner,  in  front  of  them.  The  Bam- 
bino is  splendidly  drawn  in  a  charming  pose.  He  is  a  beautiful  child, 
not  Fiorenzo'  s  model  of  1487.  The  attitudes  of  all  the  figures  in  the 
picture  are  fairly  easy  and  natural,  and  tlie  expression  on  one  or  two 
faces  is  good  and  appropriate;  above  all,  in  the  face  of  the  kneeling  king. 
The  middle  aged  king  should  also  be  noted,  for  this  reason,  that  he  is 
the  S.  Rocco  of  the  Deruta  fresco. 

The  anatomical  drawing  is  «  sure  »  enough  (except  for  the  young 
king's  legs)  —  to  be  Fiorenzo's,  —  or  Perugino's?  But  is  it  all  of  one  hand? 

Our  Master's  known  peculiarity,  the  pointed  ear,  is  here  to  be  de- 
tected but  on  one  head;  the  only  other  two  visible  are  broad,  rounded,  and 
altogether  of  another  type.  The  ear  of  the  kneeling  King  is  noticeably 
not  Fiorenzo's  ear.  The  drawing  of  one  of  the  extremities  is  after  Fio- 
renzo's manner;  the  toes  of  the  Bambino  are  convulsive,  but  quite 
naturally  so,  in  accordance  with  his  eager  reaching  towards  the  group  of 
his  worshippers. 

The  drapery  of  the  Madonna  is  similar  in  handling  to  that  of  a 
fresco  Madonna  of  1488  to  be  examined  in  due  order;  less  angular  than 
our  draperies  of  1487.  We  note  the  upward  fold  of  the  capuccio  over 
her  forehead,  and  the  Fiorenzo  like  golden  arabesques  on  the  border. 

This  Master  seems  to  have  simulated  Eastern  calligraphy  on  the  bor- 
ders of  garments;  his  designs  are  quite  Oriental,  but  not  of  a  regular, 
continuous  scroll  pattern,  such  as  is  noted  in  the  arabesque  of  his  con- 
temporaries. This  same  calligraphic  pattern  is  remarked  in  pictures 
ascribed  to  Pinturicchio. 

The  fcxces  of  the  S.  Joseph  and  of  the  kneeling  king  have  evidently 
been  taken  from  one  model;  both  resemble  the  S.  Peter  of  1472  and  of 
1487   (1).       The   attitude   of  a   kneeling    king   in   a   Pitti   «  Adoration   of 


(1)  This  identical  face  is  met  with  in    many    Florentine    and    Siennese  painting-s 
of  the  quattro  cento.  With  which  Master  and  in  wliat  school  did  it  originate  V 
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the  Magi  »,  (a  Pinturicchio  there),  recalls  the  pose  of  this  king;  and 
there  is  a  drawing  of  the  same  figure  in  the  Uffizi,  which  was  once 
ascribed  to  Lorenzo  di  Credi ;  but  at  present,  to  Pinturicchio;  also  one  in 
the  Malcolm  collection,  which  Morelli  says,  «  must  have  served  as  a 
model  »  for  the  Pitti  King:  (Italian  Masters.  Elng:  trans:  of  1883).  This 
latter  drawing  is  there  attributed  to  the  Perugiiio. 

The  little  panel  in  the  Pitti  Palace  resembles  our  Perugian  Epiphany 
in  many  details,  as  well  as  in  tliis  one  figure. 

There  is  a  laughing  tace  in  the  suite  of  the  Kings  in  the  Pitti  panel 
which  is  identical  with  a  face  in  a  small  panel  at  Siena,  said  to  be  Pin- 
turicchio 's  work.  It  also  recalls  a  face  in  one  of  the  S.  Bernardino  panels 
at  Perugia. 

There  is  another  face  in  the  Pitti  group  almost  identical  with  one  in 
the  Perugian  Epiphany ;  and  the  figure  and  pose  of  the  youngest  King- 
in  both  of  these  pictures  is  very  similar.  All  of  such  points  of  resem- 
blance might  seem  to  indicate  the  influence  of  Fiorenzo  on  Pinturicchio 
quite  as  reasonably  as  an  opposite  deduction,  —  namely,  the  influence  on 
Fiorenzo  of  Pinturicchio  who,  according  to  Mr  Berenson,  «  spurred  »  his 
Master  on  to  accomplish  this   «  Epiphany  of  the  Perugian  Gallery  ». 

The  landscape  of  the  Perugian  Epiphany  is  like  that  of  the  8.  Ber- 
nardino panels,  but  it  is  rendered  in  a  coarser  and  much  less  skilled  a 
fashion.  If  our  modern  English  teachers  are  correct  in  assigning  this 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  to  Fiorenzo' s  maturity,  his  hand  has  indeed  lost 
its  cunning  in  depicting  scenery  since  that  «  dawn  »   of  1473!. 

The  first  attribution  of  this  picture  to  our  Master,  dates  at  about  the 
same  time  as  the  attribution  to  him  of  the  S.  Bernardino  work;  and  it 
too,  comes  from  over  the  Alps.  In  1S6.-),  as  we  have  seen,  the  picture 
was  assigned  to  Perngino;  and  in  187S  it  is  catalogued  as  of  Domenico 
Ghirlandajo.  Giovanni  Morelli  (the  «  Ivan  Lermolief  »  who  upset  so 
many  legendary  attributions)  indeed  refers  to  it  in  his  earliest  book  on 
the  Italian  Masters,  as  being  of  Fiorenzo;  but  it  was  Baron  von  Rumohr, 
writing  in  1827,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  critic  to  suggest 
that  authorship. 

Several  other  painters  have  since  been  credited  with  the  picture,  and 
now,  it  rests  in  the  Gallery  merely  under  «  attril)Ution  »  to  Fiorenzo  di 
Lorenzo ! 

Only  one  amongst  the  many  writers  on  Umbrian  art  who  consider 
it  to  be  Fiorenzo' s,  has  given  any  adequate  reason  for  his  belief;  that 
writer  I)eing,  of  course,  Morelli. 

It  was  Morelli,  in  connection  with  this  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  who 
attributed   the   small   panel   representing   the   same   subject    in    the    Pitti 
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Gallery  at  Florence,  to  Fiorenzo;  —  a  truly  exquisite  little  production, 
a  real  Masterpiece,  infinitely  surpassing  the  large  panel  in  elaboration 
of  detail,  in  harmony  of  colour,  and  in  delicacy  of  touch. 

There  are  certainly  affinities  in  the  two  pictures,  but  there  are  also 
great  discrepancies  between  them,  both  of  style  and  of  handling.  The 
Pitti  panel  is  of  the  character  of  the  best  of  the  S.  Bernardino  work,  but 
it  infinitely  surpasses  them  in  liveliness  of  movement,  in  grouping,  in 
colour;  and,  moreover,  the  landscape  is  much  finer. 

But  the  Virgin  and  Cliild  of  this  Epiphany  in  the  Pitti  certainly  do 
not  reach  the  high  level  of  those  in  the  large  Perugian  Epiphany. 

In  the  small  picture  the  «  sure  and  vigorous  drawing  »  of  the  Child's 
figure  is  somewhat  at  fault.  If  he  were  to  straighten  his  right  leg,  it 
would  be  at  least  one  inch  longer  than  the  left  one;  also  there  is  some- 
thing Avrong  with  his  uplifted  arm.  The  Perugian  Bambino  is  simply 
perfect,  so  mucli  so  that  one  would  fain  believe  in  that  part  of  the  work, 
if  in  no  other,  as  being  genuinely  of  Fiorenzo!  The  small  Epiphany  at 
Florence  was  painted  for  the  family  Vitelli,  of  Citta  di  Castello,  whose 
escutcheon  is  exhibited  in  the  two  lower  corners. 

Why  Morelli,  and  after  him,  Manzoni,  take  this  little  work  from  Pin- 
turicchio  to  give  it  to  Fiorenzo  is  not  easy  to  understand.  There  is 
certainly  a  suggestion  of  that  Master' s  hand,  but  equally  is  there  trace  of 
his  pupil's.  It  strongly  resembles,  in  choice  of  colouring,  Pinturicchio' s 
Siena  work,  in  the  LD^reria.  Also,  in  its  wide  space,  with  well  disposed 
groups  in  perspective. 

Amongst  the  embroideries  on  the  hem  of  a  robe  are  certain  lines 
that  resemble  letters.  Can  a  signature  be  detected  by  experts?  But, 
we  must  wait  for  certainty  of  attribution  till  the  Vitelli  archives  are 
searched  for  the  contract,  or  the  note  of  payment. 

Meanwhile,  it  enhances  our  Fiorenzo' s  reputation  to  credit  him  with 
this  piece  of  miniature  painting,  (for  it  is  almost  that),  but  in  the  Peru- 
gian Adoration  of  the  Magi  I  decline  to  see  Fiorenzo  solely. 

It  is  of  a  decidedly  mixed  autliorship,  as  well  as  of  mixed  medium. 
We  may  detect  in  it,  something  of  Perugino,  something   of  Pinturicchio, 
a  little  of  Eusebio   di   San    Giorgio;   even   a   hint   of  Raphael,    and   only 
somewhat  of  Fiorenzo. 

In  it  Messrs  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  as  usual,  see  a  Fiorenzo  matured 
under  the  influence  of  Perugino  and  Pinturicchio,  in,  or  about  1521; 
this  date  being  assigned  to  it  on  their  misreading  of  Verniiglioli'  s  refer- 
ence to  the  MS  of  a  certain  Padre  Bruno,  who,  hoAvever,  was  writing 
of  a  totally  different  piece  of  Pietro'  s  work,  as  examination  of  their  re- 
ference proves. 
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Now,  let  us  reason  together:  if  the  portrait  of  the  youthful  Perugino 
is  to  date  this  work,  tlie  period  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  is  unniis- 
takeably  that  of  the  seventies,  i.  e.,  of  the  so-called  «  dawn  ». 

Compare  it  with  the  «  dawn  »  works !  In  1472,  or  in  147^1,  do  we 
find  our  Fiorenzo  using  his  brush  in  the  clumsy  manner  of  tliis  «  ma- 
ture »  and  «  spurred  on  »  work? 

Again,  if  we  grant  it  to  be  a  later  work;  a  comparison  with  the 
signed  work  of  1487  augments  the  difficulty  of  acceptance.  Then  if  we 
relegate  it  to  Fiorenzo' s  period  of  the  seventies,  can  any  one  affirm 
that  Perugino  and  Pinturicchio,  In  the  seventies,  were  so  preeminent  in 
their  «  triumphs  »  as  to  spur  on  their  Master  by  emulation  ? 

But,  indeed,  in  a  general  way,  it  seems  more  logical  to  infer  that 
such  features  in  the  work  of  the  three  Perugian  Masters  which  correspond, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  coming  from  the  influence  of  the  elder  of  the 
three.  The  more  we  confront  their  works  one  with  another,  the  more 
do  Ave  mark,  in  the  later  pictures  of  Perugino  and  Pinturicchio,  concep- 
tions which  Ave  find  in  the  Fiorenzo  Avork  of  1472  and  1487. 

It  is  true  that  Pietro  Vannucci  and  Bernardino  di  Betto  far  distanced 
their  early  teacher  in  colouring,  in  manipulation,  in  breadth  of  composition; 
but  in  delineation,  in  character  of  facial  expression,  in  easy  natural  grace 
of  pose,  —  I  maintain  that  neither  of  them  has  approached  —  far  less, 
surpassed  — ,  our  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  of  the  seventies  and  eighties. 
His  frescoes,  above  all,  of  these  periods,  are  greatly  superior,  in  such 
essentials  of  mastery,  to  this  Adoration  of  the  Magi  of  the  so-called 
«  spurred  on  »  period. 

As  to  this  particular  painting  in  Avhich  these  three  (and  more) 
painters  are  suggested,  I  am  tibout  to  offer  a  hypothesis  Avhich  may,' 
pei'haps,  reconcile  all  the  conflicting  opinions.  It  is  offered  in  the 
depths  of  modesty,  as  a  mere  suggestion.  Say,  that  Pietro  Vannucci 
began  this  Avork  in  his  youth,  tliat  he  painted  in  some  heads,  notably 
his  OAvn ;  also  that  he  sketched  out  the  Avhole,  for  the  composition  does 
not  disaccord  with  his  frequent  repetitions  of  that  class  of  subject. 
He  leaves  the  unfinished  Avork  in  Fiorenzo' s  workshop.  There,  that 
Master  touches  it;  his  pupils  and  assistants  paint  parts  of  it,  and  so  it 
gets  slowly  finished. 

NoAv,  for  the  unmistakable  oil  painting  of  parts  of  it,  let  us  suggest 
that  at  a  rmi^ch  later  period  it  was  re- painted  in  oils;  perhaps,  in  Rome, 
in  the  18th  century;  and  that,  still  later,  it  underAvent  the  further  indig- 
nitv  of  its  modern  coat  of  varnish. 
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XIV.  —  Adoration  op  the  Macii.      fPhot.  Anderson,  h'omo). 
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0  the  decade  of  the  eighties  (1481  is  tlie  date),  is  relegated  a  «  Fio- 
reuzo »  panel  at  Berlin,  in  which  Dr  Bode  sees  «  apparently  »  the  scholar 
of  Bonflgli,  who  was  «  chiefly  trained  at  Florence  in  the  bottega  of  Ver- 
rocchio  »  (v.  catalogue  of  Gallery).  It  is  a  trim,  neat-looking  work  in 
tempera,  even  more  trim  and  neat  than  the  Nativity  of  Mr  Berenson's 
dawn.  The  artist  has  out  Fiorenzoed  the  Fiorenzo  of  Morelli :  prick-ear 
is  sharply  in  evidence;  (forgive!  Dr  Bode.)  the  long  body  is  carefully 
elongated,  and  prominently  fattened ;  the  convulsive  toes  are  dangerously 
symptomatic  of  the  vigour  of  the  Bambino's  desire  that  the  Madonna 
shall  eat  that  pomegranate  seed ;  while  she,  apparently,  declines  to  gratify 
him  by  opening  those  excessively  well  delineated  lips.  The  Bambino' s 
curls  are  wonderfullj^  carved,  (as  in  wood,  not  in  wax,  this  time).  The 
broad  noses  are  very  broad,  and  the  eyebrows  very  fine  and  accurately 
arched  from  the  noses  —  in  the  sure  and  vigorous  manner. 

All  the  details  of  drapery  and  of  gold  arabesque  ornamentation  are 
elaborately  good :  there  are  actual  letters  on  the  border  of  the  robe  here, 
distinct  V's,  M's,  B's,  X's,  and  many  more. 

There  is  a  noticeable  change  in  the  nimbus;  an  advance,  which  is 
also  a  retrogression  to  the  marvellous  haloes  of  a  previous  generation  of 
Siennese  artists?      Not  Florentine,  we  think? 

The  brocade  is  the  very  brocade  of  our  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  which 
also,  by  the  way,  is  a  Siennese  design  of  very  early  origin.  The  split 
pomegranate  and  the  Madonna' s  girdle  seem  to  be  accurately  copied  from 
our  Nativity  of  the  dawn,  while  the  angular  folds  of  which  Morelli  spoke 
are,  —  in  this  panel  as  in  that,  laid  on  the  floor  in  exact  accordance 
with  —  these  critical  requirements?  Altogether,  it  is  a  flne,  affected, 
and  highly  creditable  performance. 

Considering  ray  great  distance  from  Berlin  and  also  the  improbability 
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that  Dr  Bode  will  read  this  humble  study,  I  may  veuture  to  whisper  my 
impression  that  this  Berlin  Fioreuzo  may  not  be  genuine ! 

If  we  accept  with  it  as  genuine,  our  Monte  Luci  Nativity,  and  the 
two  triptych  panels,  (one  in  London  and  one  in  the  Pinacoteca  at  Peru- 
gia), which  have  all  been  labelled  Early  Fiorenzos  by  an  autocratic  in- 
structor in  the  mystery  of  early  Italian  Art,  —  works  which  are  essen- 
tially of  the  same  type  as  this  panel  at  Berlin  — ,  how  can  we  accept 
the  utterly  contrasting  signed  work  of  only  six  years  later  than  the  Berlin 
panel?  This  work  of  1481  must  assuredly  be  of  the  so  called  Early 
period ! 

Of  the  long,  cusped  panels  of  a  triptych  in  the  Perugian  Gallery 
we  ascertain  that  they  ^^•ere  brought  from  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
where  the  work  had  rested  for  a  period  unknown,  under  this  imputa- 
tion: «  Scuola  Fiorentino,  incerto  ».  I  have  not  succeeded  in  tracing- 
it  to  its  origin,  nor  have  I  succeeded  in  ascertaining  the  name  of  the 
critic  who  first  attributed  it  to  Fiorenzo.  Professor  Moretti  does  not 
remember  more  than  that  «  various  people  »  concurred  in  this  opinion. 
In  the  guide  books  of  1878,  it  figures  already  as  of  Fiorenzo  di  Lo- 
renzo. In  1826,  it  was  of  the  «  Florentine  school  »,  and  it  is  then  snid, 
by  Gambini,  to  be  in  the  Oratorio  of  S.  Bernardino ;  and  that  a  predella, 
supposed  to  belong  to  it,  has  been  disunited,  and  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Sacristy. 

Our  Municipal  Inventory  gives  the  work  to  Fiorenzo  «  panel  in 
tempera  on  gold  ground  in  the  form  of  a  triptych,  cuspidale,  divided 
by  columns  carved  and  gilded;  represents  in  the  centre  Mary  the  Virgin 
enthroned,  with  the  Bambino  on  her  knees,  with  two  kneeling  angels 
and  two  flagellants  in  genuflexion.  In  the  compartment  to  the  right  of 
the  beholder,  are  SS.  Pietro  and  Francesco,  to  the  left  are  S.  Andrew 
and  Santa  Mostiola:  arranged  upon  the  flve  separate  panels  of  the  pre- 
della are,  —  in  the  centre,  Christ  emerging  from  a  sarcophagus,  with 
Mary  the  Virgin  on  his  right  and  S.  John  on  his  left;  the  panel  on  the 
left  of  the  centre  one,  represents  S.  Jerome  and  S.  Sebastian  (V  in 
armour,  with  a  brandished  sword!)  on  the  right  panel  is  S.  John  the 
Baptist  and  S.  Bernardino  of  Siena:  and  on  the  end  panels  are  two  fla- 
gellants. Height,  1  metro  ^4l  cent:  (including  frame  and  predella);  width, 
1  metro  11  cent:  the  predella,  in  length,  is  2  inetri  5  ce.ntimetrL  Pro- 
perty of  the  Nobile  Confraternita  delta  Ginstizia  »  ;  to  which  Confrater- 
nity appertained  the  Oratory  of  S.  Bernardino  where  Gambini  saw  this 
picture  in  1826. 

In  this  composition  there  is  even  less  of  spontaneity  than  in  the 
Nativity  panel.       There  is  little  suggestion  of  life 'and  movement;  and  in 


XV.  —  Madonna  and  Bambino.      1481.      (Berlin). 
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so  ft^r  as  concerns  the  hands,  it  is  a  movement  almost  approaching  to 
distortion.  These  hands  are  most  aggressive,  they  smite  you  in  the  eyes 
at  once;  you  cannot  help  noticing  them.  It  seems  that  the  artist  had 
aimed  at  showing  his  skill  in  the  delineation  of  hands  in  every  possible 
gesture  without  any  regard  for  its  suitability  to  the  expression  of  the 
gesturer. 

The  Madonna  is  the  Madonna  of  the  Nativity,  less  girlish;  she  \\ears 
the  same  air  of  bored  inanity.  She  has  her  well  dressed  and  self  con- 
scious little  female  attendants,  and  her  waxen  Bambino  with  his  red  cross 
halo.  The  cross  puckers  are  in  full  contrariety,  and  the  angular  folds 
are  at  more  eccentric  angles  than  before.  The  draperies  are  very  am- 
ple and  stiffly  posed,  and  the  «  tiamma  »  carpet  seems  to  be  of  painted 
stone. 

In  one  of  the  flagellants  of  this  triptych  we  recognise  the  head  which 
^s  introduced  into  the  S.  Sebastian  panel  from  Ripa.  Can  this  member 
of  a  Confraternity  of  Flagellants  be  one  of  that  Narducci  family  ?  The 
head  is  evidently  a  portrait  head,  in  both  of  these  works. 

We  have,  in  the  S.  John  the  Baptist  of  the  predella,  the  figure  of 
that  Saint  which  is  seen  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  London  triptych.  The 
curled  heads  are  identical,  and  so  is  the  «  raiment  of  camel's  hair  », 
which  the  painter  of  these  artificialities  has  rendered  by  wisps  of  twisted 
textile  fabric  to  represent  waving  hairs,  a  manner  of  depicting  hair  which 
in  no  way  suggests  Fiorenzo's  hand. 

The  colouring  of  the  Perugia  triptycli  is  of  quite  another  character 
from  that  of  the  Nativity  panel;  it  is  glaringly  bright.  Crude  contrasts 
of  tint  abound;  in  which  respect  only,  and  in  none  other,  it  may  be 
said  to  approach  the  signed  work  of  our  Master. 

The  head  drapery  of  tlie  Madonna  differs  entirely  from  that  of  Fio- 
renzo's  authentic  paintings.  Something  approachhig  it  is  also  seen  in 
the  panel  in  the  National  Gallery  in  London,  Avhich  is  <\.  part  of  a  triptych, 
and,  like  the  triptych  of  the  Pinacoteca,  shows  aggressively  i)cculiar 
hands,  stiff  draperies,  an  inane  Madonna,  a  waxy  Bambino,  and  compla- 
cent angels.  Are  we  really  to  place  the  Pinacoteca  triptych  and  its 
London  prototype  with  that  Nativity,  in  the  «  dawn  »  period,  with  the 
S.  Bernardino  panels  of  147.'3;  while  we  have  the  Avork  of  1472,  as  the 
production  of  a  skilled  and  worthy  Master? 

Alas !  to  what  absurdity  may  one  be  reduced  by  acceptance  of 
hastily  formed  conclusions  couched  in  sentimental  phrases  ! 

The  London  triptych  is  absolutely  painful  in  its  neat  exaggeration 
of  certain  defined  peculiarities.  It  is  more  than  a  twin  of  the  Perugia 
triptych.       It  was  bought  from  the  late  Marchese  Monaldi  of  Perugia  in 
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the  nineteenth  century;  but  on  whose  recommendation,  and  through  whose 
mediation,  I  have  not  succeeded  in  finding.  There  is  no  mem])er  of 
this  family  now  in  Perugia,  and  the  documents  in  absolute  proof  of  au- 
thenticity are  not  yet  published.  Confronted  with  our  Master's  true 
handiwork,  it  only  increases  the  difficulties  of  general  attribution.  If 
such  works  be  Early  works,  can  they  be  said  to  lead  up,  in  anything 
like  a  natural  sequence  to  the  pictures  of  1472,  1487  ?  Or  to  the  Deruta 
fresco  of  1475  ? 

Or  even  to  a  beautiful  little  triptych  in  the  Gallery  of  Ravenna,  of 
1485;  which  is  also  a  stiff'  production,  but  in  how  vastly  different  a 
manner  of  stiffness  !  This  little  quattro  cento  treasure  is  graceful  and 
refined,  delicately  elegant,  somewhat  mannered  in  its  elegance;  a  courtly 
little  work,  in  short;  suitable  for  the  oratory  of  some  dainty  damigella 
of  the  period. 

There  is  a  shield,  bearing  a  rampant  lion,  painted  on  the  right  support 
of  the  antique  marble  chair  on  which  the  Madonna  is  enthroned.  He 
resembles  the  leonine  supporter  of  our  British  crown,  liis  loins  are  so 
elongated  and  attenuated,  and  his  tail  so  finely  curled  at  the  point.  He 
holds  a  staff'.  Let  heralds  come  forth  and  declare  to  us  the  cognizance, 
in  order  that  we  may  discover  the  high-born  beauty  for  whom  Fiorenzo 
(or  a  follower)  painted  this  charming  piece  on  the  28th  of  June  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1485,  as  set  forth  on  its  inscription.  Perhaps  she  had 
her  birth  on  such  a  fair  Midsummer  day;  or  was  it  the  day  she  wedded 
a  beautiful  and  stalwart  gallant,  our  S-.  Romano  of  the  Deruta  fresco  ? 
Or  one  of  the  slim  and  long  limbed  athletes  of  the  S.  Bernardino  Miracles? 
Chi  lo  sa  f  But  there  it  stands,  a  cliarming  record  of  pious  grace  of  a 
long  dead  day. 

There  are  several  of  Fiorenzo' s  ideas  in  tliis  Ravenna  work.  No- 
tably, the  representation  of  l)io  Padre  blessing  the  Child  and  His  Mother, 
amidst  the  softly  billowing,  silver  edged  clouds  above,  is  a  replica  of  tlie 
Deruta  and  the  S.  Maria  Nuova  renderings.  Li  this  one  the  niml)us  is 
triangular. 

The  tiny  angel  and  Madonna  of  the  Annunciation  are  also  depicted 
in  Fiorenzo' s  known  manner.  The  S.  Peter  is  akin  to  him  of  1487, 
but  the  S.  Paul  is  of  quite  another  type. 

Let  us  earnestly  desire  that  the  actual  proofs  of  authenticity  will 
come  one  day  to  give  tliis  delicious  production  surely  and  for  ever  to 
the  list  of  our  Perugian'  s  works. 


: 
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HERE  is,  ill  the  Dnomo  of  Perugia,  a  certain  panel  dated  1486, 
on  -which  is  repeated  a  Madonna  ^^■ith  the  dead  Christ,  of  an  undated 
fresco  in  tlie  Pinacoteca;  \\hich  fresco  is  a  most  beautiful  and  remarkable 
work,  taken  from  the  now  secularised  convent  of  Santa  Oiuliana  on  the 
Piazza  d'Arrai  at  Perugia. 

There  is  a  similar  repetition,  on  canvas  in  guazzo,  in  the  Sahi  di 
Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  a  picture  which  came  originally  from  an  old  church 
at  Farneto. 

As  neither  of  these  latter  are  dated,  we  can  but  conjecture  as  to 
the  order  in  which  these  three  representations  of  the  most  pathetic  sub- 
ject of  Christian  Art  were  painted. 

The  panel  in  the  Duomo  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  accurate 
copy  of  the  fresco  from  Santa  Giuliana,  and  the  Farneto  canvas  strongly 
suggests  the  same  character  of  ^^•ork. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Santa  Giuliana  composition  was 
the  earliest  of  the  three,  it  being  the  most  spontaneous  in  feeling,  the 
most  original  in  conception,  incomparably  the  finest  in  every  respect.  We 
may  infer  that  the  artist  repeated  (or  gave  to  other  hands  to  repeat) 
the  dead  Christ  on  His  Mother's  knees,  on  the  two  later  occasions  — , 
Farneto  being  the  third:  because  in  it  we  read  of  repetition;  of  even  a 
certain  weariness  of  repetition,  which  has  occasioned  deliberate  pose, 
with  variation  from  the  first  fine,  natural  idea. 

In  the  Municii^al  Inventory  these  particulars  of  the  Santa  Giuliami 
work  are  given:  «  Fresco  transferred  to  canvas:  representing  the  dead 
Christ  on  his  Mother's  lap,  she  being  seated  in  an  attitude  of  extreme 
dolour.  At  her  right  stands  S.  John ;  at  her  left,  the  Magdalen,  both 
in  postures  of  profound  pity.  Height,  1  metro  .32  cent'unetri.  Width,  1 
metro  38  centimetri,  inclusive  of  frame.  Provenienza  Monastero  di  S.  Giu- 
liana, Perugia.      Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  », 
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In  the  dociiineiits  of  the  Morelh  Commissioners  we  farther  learn 
that  they  found  it  in  a  saJone  next  the  church,  decorating-  an  altar,  and 
that  they  ordered  it  to  be  removed  to  the  Pinacoteca  in  1863.  It  has 
been  much  rubbed  and  broken  in  the  process,  bits  of  the  outside  figures 
are  gone,  and  the  entire  lower  part  of  the  painting  is  now  illegible. 

The  process  of  detaching  and  transferring  fresco  work  is  a  most 
delicate  affair  in  these  days.  First  of  all,  a  thin  gauze  is  gummed  all 
over  the  surface  of  the  picture^  which  is  then  removed,  with  its  plaster 
foundation,  from  the  wall:  the  plaster  is  next  carefully  crumbled  away 
from  the  back,  leaving  only  the  slenderest  layer  of  cement  below  the 
painting:  strong  linen  of  a  fine  texture  is  then  glued  to  the  cement,  and 
when  it  has  firmly  adhered  and  become  quite  dry,  the  gauze  is  damped 
and  delicately  peeled  off  the  face  of  the  fresco,  \\hich  tlius  becomes  a 
portable  canvas  picture. 

How  many  interesting  works  arc  thus  ruined,  only  the  officials  con- 
cerned can  tell!  But,  after  all,  it  is  but  a  choice  of  evils:  there  is  ah\ays 
a  chance  of  success  in  the  removal  of  a  fresco,  whereas  a  fresco  left  to 
its  fate  on  the  \\alls  of  a  desecrated  convent  or  church,  must  expect  no 
better  treatment  than  it  used  to  receive  from  its  ecclesiastical  owners, 
whose  mania  for  change  so  often  resulted  in  a  coat  of  whitew  ash,  if  not 
in  one  of  fresh  plaster,  with  a  superimposed  fresco  painting. 

What  therefore  could  have  been  looked  for  ^^■hen  the  medioeval 
convent  of  Santa  Giuliana  was  converted  into  a  great  military  hospital? 
The  modern  goddess  Hygiene  would  certainly  not  tolerate  wall  decora- 
tions that  had  been  present  at  the  death  of  14th  century  plague  patients 
amongst  the  nuns;  and  therefore,  in  1862,  the  «  Cristo  Morto  adorato 
dalle  Marie  »  was  detached  and  placed  where  dying  eyes  can  never 
draw  from  it  their  solace  and  their  strength. 

This  fresco  is  without  exception  the  most  pathetic  rendering  possible 
of  the  scene.       Let  us  hope  that  the  attribution  to  Fiorenzo  is  a  just  one ! 

The  Inventory  gives  the  third  figure  as  that  of  8.  John.  This  is  an 
error;  it  is  unmistakably  the  head  of  a  woman. 

The  Artist  has  depicted  the  dead  Jesus  as  cared  for  l\v  the  three 
women  who  had  followed  liim  to  his  death,  ~  Mary  his  Mother,  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  Mary  (or,  as  one  Gospel  has  it,  Salome)  the  mother  of 
James  and  Joses;  —  she  who  is  also  called  the  «  sister  of  the  other 
]\Iary  »  in  one  narrative.  The  women  have  received  their  dead  to  hold 
while  the  men  of  the  little  follo\^•ing  make  preparations  elsewhere  for 
the  hasty  entombment. 

This  rendering  of  the  story  has  no  actual  historical  basis,  but  surely 
such  a  disposition  of  the  body   of  Jesus   is   the    only   one   possible.       To 
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whom  would  Simon  of  Cyrene  and  John  be  more  likely  to  consign  their 
■.]  Friend' s  corpse,  if  not  to  His  Mother   and   her   faithful   women  ?       John 

and  he  had  other  work  to  do  before  the  nightfall ;  meanwhile,  let  the 
women  bathe  it  with  their  tears,  anoint  it  with  the  sepulcral  oil.  The 
men  were  in  haste,  the  Sabbath  was  at  hand;  they  could  not  stay  to 
weep. 

Our  Master  here  has  had  a  veritable  inspiration  of  genius.  If  Fio- 
renzo  be  the  painter,  to  him,  first,  among  the  religious  painters,  was  it 
given  to'depiet  that  central  group  in  a  perfect  truthfulness  of  conception. 
To  him  oidy  also,  did  it  occur  to  paint  the  Ibrm  of  Christ  as  it  really 
\\()uld  have  lain,  — •  with  bent  limbs,  at  the  very  moment  after  the 
deposition  from  the  Cross,  before  the  limbs  had  time  to  stiffen.  He  has 
allowed  the  limbs  to  relax  into  a  natural  posture,  and  he  plainly  indicates 
the  strain  of  the  muscles  and  the  quivering  of  the  nerves  that  has  only 
just  ended. 

Ill  other  early  renderings  of  this  subject,  the  dead  Saviour  is  some- 
times upright,  half  emerging  from  a  tomb,  supported  on  either  hand 
by  the  Virgin  and  S.  John;  or  else  He  is  laid  stiffly  on  the  ground  with 
limbs  outstretched  and  rigid,  amidst  a  cro\\d  of  persons  in  conventional 
attitudes  of  grid',  or  of  adoration;  or,  sometimes  —  of  merely  decorous 
observation. 

But  witli  liis  realism  Fiorenzo  evinces  a  keen  spirituality.  And  he 
displays  in  this  group,  the  grand  simplicity  tliat  has  excluded  a  crowd 
in  order  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  beholder  on  the  very  heart 
of  his  subject,  namely,  the  need  of  a  personal,  human,  living  sentiment 
of  Pity  to  give  birth  to  Love  for  the  Christ. 

Truly,  this  Pieta  is  a  devotional  work  ! 

If  it  be  a  product  of  the  brain  of  Fiorenzo,  and  Fiorenzo  be  indeed 
the  master  of  Perugino,  and  through  him,  of  Raphael  — ,  it  was  in  the 
School  of  Fiorenzo  at  Perugia  that  the  thoughts  were  born  which  ripened 
into  the  revelation  of  the  San  Sisto  Madonna,  that  wondrous  and  wonder- 
working picture  whose  miracles  are  not  of  Papal  authorisation  and  need 
the  Seal  of  no  Church  on  earth,  for  they  \Aork  by  virtue  of  the  Power 
of  God  in  the  hand  of  a  Man.  They  speak  with  the  very  voice  of  Nature 
herself  through  the  lips  of  Art. 

Be  it  Fiorenzo,  or  be  it  another  than  Fiorenzo,  who  gave  to  Art 
this  beautiful  and  original  conception,  this  Piet^;  it  is  certainly  an  Um- 
brian,  —  above  all  a  Perugian  —  work.  And  it  stands  alone  in  that 
period.       It  is  perfect  and  unique. 

But  the  power  of  its  art  does  not  rest  only  with  the  rendering  of 
the  Lord's  tortured    frame.      It   is   in   the   marvellous   representation   of 

a 
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woman's  sorrow  in  these  three  female  faces  that  we  reach  our  Artist's 
greatest  height  of  execution  —  may  we  not  also  say,  an  intellectual  and 
spiritual  climax  of  conception  V 

No  artist  of  previous  date  succeeded  in  depicting  the  natural  effects 
of  intense  grief  so  simply  and  so  forcibly.  These  poor  bereaved  women 
have  been  weeping  for  hours  and  hours ;  their  features  are  distended 
and  fixed.  The  lips  of  the  IMother  are  compressed;  she  is  too  worn 
with  grief  to  weep  aloud;  but  the  tears  drop  heavily  from  her  laden 
eyes.  The  Magdalen' s  fair  face  is  set  in  an  utter  despair ;  her  long- 
golden  locks  hang  in  neglected  wisps  on  her  breast,  as  she  bends  in 
hushed  stupor  of  woe  at  the  feet  of  her  dead  Saviour.  The  Mary  on 
the  right  has  wept  till  her  nose  and  mouth  are  swelled  and  glazed;  she 
weeps  aloud.  You  can  sec  that  from  the  half-open  mouth,  —  the  lips 
drawn  up  from  the  teeth.  Her  tears  are  falling  fast  on  the  head  which 
she  supports  on  her  breast,  helping  the  Mother  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  dead  Son's  form. 

Fiorenzo  must  have  seen  such  a  living  group;  he  must  have  witnessed 
such  sorrow  in  real  life.       This  is  no  studio  pose. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  some  of  the  terrible  tragedies  of  his  time, 
he  may  have  seen  a  mother  and  her  women  thus  lament  over  a  mur- 
dered son  in  the  very  hour  and  place  of  his  death.  Such  events  must 
have  been  only  too  common  in  Perugia  in  Fiorenzo' s  day ;  but  artists 
A\"ith  eyes  to  see  and  souls  to  appreciate  the  depth  of  such  a  tragedy, 
and  hands  of  adequate  skill  to  depict  it  thus,  are  rare. 

No  other  painter  of  the  period,  of  any  School,  has  rendered  the  scene 
in  so  sympathetically  true  a  fashion.  We  do  not  meet  anywhere  with 
exactly  such  a  Pieta,  until  A\e  come  to  the  marble  group  in  Rome,  at 
S.  Peter's,  ^^■hich  Michelangelo  might  seem  to  have  almost  copied  from 
this  fresco  in  Perugia. 

The  panel  in  the  Duomo  repeats  the  pose.  There  is  the  same 
beautiful,  fair  Christ,  strongly  resembling  the  traditional  portrait  in  the 
Roman  catacombs;  (1)  the  same  broken-hearted  Madonna;  but  they  are 
alone.  The  background  is  conventional;  a  stone  wall,  a  drapery,  and 
the  marble  seat  on  \\hich  the  Madonna  is  placed,  are  features  that 
detract  from  the  reality  of  the  conception,  and  therefore  seem  to  stamp 
this  work  as  a  replica,  executed  to  order  in  1486. 

In  the  Farneto  work,  —  still  more  un  spontaneous  in  character,  we 
have  a  landscape  and  rock  tombs,  a  distant  lake,  and  islands  and  hills; 
scenery  which  recalls  the  attril)uted  landscapes  of  IMorelli's  criticism  on 

(1)  Was  Fiorenzo  ever  in  Rome? 
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Fiorenzo ;  but,  (also  evidence  of  ordered  work)  we  have  a  S.  Jerome 
witli  his  lion  at  the  Madonna's  right,  and-  a  kneeling  Magdalen  at  her 
left,  the  draperies  of  both  arranged,  in  stiff  and  somewhat  angular  folds, 
which  yet  are  not  waxen,  like  those  of  the  Nativity  of  the  «  splendid 
dawn  ». 

This  S.  Jerome  has  Fiorenzo'  s  faun-like  ear,  and  the  hands  of  the 
Madonna  and  of  Mary  Magdalene  are  drawn  with  his  peculiarities  of  line; 
the  high  lights  are  visible,  the  treatment  of  hair  is  the  same ;  the  sure 
and  vigourous  delineation  is  evident;  but  the  deep  pathos,  the  actuality,  — 
these  are  not  here;  repetition  has  worn  out  the  vivid  feeling  of  the 
early  conception. 

In  colour,  the  three  pictures  resemble  each  other:  the  fresco  and 
the  guazzo  are  greatly  faded  and  injured,  and  the  colour  of  the  panel  in 
the  Duomo  appears  to  have  been  altered  —  doubtless  by  the  varnishing  — 
from  its  original  tone;  but  the  tints  suggest  tiiose  of  Fiorenzo  in  1472 
and  in  1487,  and  moreover,  they  strongly  resemble  the  colouring  of  another 
detached  fresco  assigned  to  him,  a  Marriage  of  S.  Catherine,  in  the  Sala 
di  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  in  the  Pinacoteca,  which  is  dated  1488 ;  a  work 
whicii  bears  every  characteristic  of  the  authentic  work  of  1487,  in  com- 
bination with  a  great  improvement  in  harmony  of  shade. 

The  figures  of  this  work  are  of  greater  dimension  than  those  of  the 
three  Pieta  compositions.  There  is  a  fine  breadth  and  dignity  here; 
there  is  also  the  grace  of  line  and  vigour  of  draughtsmanship  of  Fio- 
renzo's  earlier  composition,  with  an  increaseofea.se  in  the  management 
of  drapery.  The  angular  folds  have  disappeared ;  the  garments  are  still 
rich  and  tuU,  but  they  fall  in  a  splendid  classic  dignity  of  simplicity. 

This  Marriage  of  S.  Catherine  is  described  differently  in  the  several 
official  lists.  In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Pinacoteca  it  figures  as  «  Madonna 
col  Bambino  tra  San  Niccolo,  vescovo,  e  Santa  Caterina  ». 

In  the  Municipal  Inventory,  we  find  the  size  given :  «  height  2  metri 
36  centimetri;  width  2  metrl  2  centimetri ;  »  comprising  the  modern  frame, 
which  is  a  simple  narrow  cornice  of  common  wood.  With  it^,  is  noted 
in  the  documents,  another  transferred  fresco,  equal  in  height,  but  only 
twenty  nine  centimetri  in  width,  representing  a  candelabrum,  painted  on 
a  yellow  ground.  An  elaborate  classic  design  in  imitation  of  sculpture. 
This  appears  to  have  formed  one  side  of  the  original  frescoed  cornice  of 
the  picture  — ,  probably  all  that  remained  of  it  after  transfer  from  the 
now  destroyed  church  of  San  Giorgio,  once  S.  Niccolo. 

There  are  many  art  treasures  from  this  building  in  the  Pinacoteca, 
some  of  Avhich  bear  dates.  Our  photograph  of  the  dated  work  given  to 
Fiorenzo,  does  not  reproduce  the  numerals,  which  can  onlv   be   detected 
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on  close  examination  of  tlie  fresco,  with  a  glass ;  aided  by  accurate 
measurement.  On  our  fresco  of  the  Marriage  of  S.  Catherine,  tiie  nu- 
merals, thus  treated,  give  us  14H8  as  the  year  in  ^\■hich  the  work  was 
executed.  Above  the  date  is  a  tine  frieze  on  a  yellow  ground,  belo^\• 
which,  unfortunately,  our  photograi)h  only  begins. 

The  colours  of  the  fresco  are  greatly  faded;  they  are  also  darkened 
by  smoke,  and  part  of  the  background  has  evidently  been  re-painted. 

Originally  it  must  have  been  a,  brilliantly  gorgeous  production,  with 
the  episcopal  garb  of  the  patron  saint,  S.  Niccolo  of  Bari,  and  the  royal 
robes  of  S.  Catherine.  8.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  without  her  crown, 
.and  seemingly,  also,  her  wheel.  This  is  not  the  other  spouse  of  Christ, 
S.  Catherine  of  Siena,  whose  attributes  are  entirely  absent.  There  is  a 
fragment  of  a  palm,  and  an  indication  of  a  sceptre,  or  perhaps,  a  spoke 
of  the  wheel,  in  the  Saint' s  left  hand.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  the 
middle  finger  of  the  right  hand  which  is  advanced  to  the  Infant  Spouse 
to  receive  the  marriage  ring. 

The  Bambino  is  decidedly  more  refined  in  its  comeliness  than  it  was 
in  two  of  Fiorenzo'  s  former  representations,  but  it  does  not  approach  the 
beauty  of  the  Perugian  Epiphany  Bambino.  This  Bambino  of  1488  is  of 
the  same  full,  long-bodied  type  as  the  Bambino  of  1487,  witli  the  same 
head  and  ear.       We  met  it  hrst  in   147i\  in  the  contract  work  (1). 

There  is  a  decided  falling  off  here  in  the  expression  of  the  Madonna. 
Her  features  are  the  same  as  in    1472   and    1487,    but  her  expression    is 
simply  sulky;  there  is  no  other  word  for  it. 

S.  Caterina  is  a  shamefficed  and  unwilling  participant  in  tlie  heavenly 
espousals;  while  the  rich  patron  of  bi'ides,  the  good  and  generous  S.  Nic- 
colo, wears  an  expression  of  doubtful  resignation ;  though  he  lends  his 
sanction  to  the  ceremony  and  bears  the  dowry  in  his  hand.  Fiorenzo 
did  not  relish  his  monkish  legend;  it  did  not  appeal  to  him  with  the 
fervour  of  Gospel  story ;  of  Oriental  tale.  We  detect  no  irreverence  in 
this  presentation,  however,  it  is  simply  a  calm  indifference  which  imbues 
the  artist  here.  There  is  no  pathos,  no  beauty  in  the  story;  nothing 
that  appeals  to  his  feelings ;  accordingly,  he  confines  his  efforts  to  graceful 


(1)  The  typo,  is  certainly  not  originated  by  Bonfig-li.  Oxir  teacliers  liave  g-iven  ns 
a  goodly  array  of  workshops  in  which  Fiorenzo  did  not  (iud  tliis  model,  bnt  no  one 
has  yet  suggested  that  our  honest  Perugian  drew  iiis  ))luni]i,  sturdy,  long  liacked 
infant  from  a  living  Perugian  babe,  from  which  model  the  Perugino  also  drew.  Such 
simi)licity  of  deduction  is  too  piu'rile  for  our  instructors !  Of  whose  theories  we  may 
say,  that  they  devote  so  much  attention  to  the  masters  of  Fiorenzo  as  to  ha\e  scant 
space  left  for  a  strrdy  of  Fiorenzo  himself. 
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XVIII.  —  Marriage  of  R.  Catherine.       1488.      (Phot.  Anderson,  Borne). 

XIX.  —  Madonna  Annunziata.      (Prepo)  (Phot.  Biagietti). 
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lines  of  drapery  and  serenely  classic  stateliness  of  pose,  suitable  to  royal 
nuptials. 

Tiie  colours,  even  in  their  present  state,  do  not  present  the  tone  of 
those  of  the  later  S.  Giorgio  work  of  Fiorenzo,  the  Presepio.  The  green 
is  more  blue  and  less  yellowy  in  tone ;  the  red  is  purplish  in  the  Virgin' s 
robe,  and  brownish  in  that  of  S.  Catherine;  the  cassock  of  S.  Niccolo  has 
faded  to  a  pale  pink  heliotropes  line,  his  cope  is  now  palest  grey  green, 

Fiorenzo' s  peculiarities  of  delineation  are  here,  with  less  of  angularity 
than  ever  bsfore;  and  the  attitudes  are  full  of  a  liv^ing,  but  quiescent  grace. 

Amongst  the  carefully  painted  accessories  of  this  picture  is  one 
peculiarly  notable,  the  Ranibino  wears  the  coral  horn  of  protection  against 
the  evil  eye,  attached  to  his  coral  necklace,  instead  of  a  cross  ! 

Let  us  note,  further,  the  clever  transparency  of  the  cotta  —  the 
camicia,  ---  over  the  Bishop's  pale  violet  cassock.  It  is  as  filniy  as  the 
gauze  we  liave  noted  on  the  Bambino  in  two  former  Fiorenzo  paintings. 

On  the  stone  work  depicted  on  the  background,  above  the  foliated  frieze, 
are  remains  of  an  inscription,  of  \\ hich  only  the  letters  REXVREXIT, 
are  now  decipherable.  Beneath  this  frieze  come  the  numerals  of  the 
date,  on  a  long,  narro^^^  flat  slab,  in  exactly  the  same  disposition  as 
those  of  the  «  Presepio  »  from  S.  Giorgio,  tlie  architectural  accessories 
of  which  are  identical  \\ith  those  on  tlie  background  of  this  IMarriage  of 
S.  Catherine. 

The  three  remaining  damaged  frescoes  from  S.  Giorgio  ^^  hich  are 
assigned  to  our  IVIaster,  represent  single  full-length  figures  of  Saints,  in 
size  approaching  the  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  of  the  signed  work,  or  perhaps 
we  should  say  rather,  approaching  in  size  the  narrow  oblong  panels  in 
the  Sala  di  Fiorenzo  which  formed  a  triptych  with  the  panel  of  a  Ma- 
donna and  Bambino,  already  studied;  —  those  figures  being  of  slightly 
larger  dimensions  than  the  S.  Peter  and.  S.  Paul. 

The  8.  Giorgio  Saints  are  S.  Francesco  of  Assisi,  S.  Sebastiano 
(headless)  and  S.  Giovanni  Battista.  They  are  somewhat  larger  than  the 
two  panels  of  the  above  mentioned  triptych,  and  are,  moreover,  infinitely 
superior  to  these  in  delineation,  hut  not  e(]ual  to  the  point  reached  in  1487. 

In  the  same  Sala  degli,  stacchl  is  another  fresco  given  to  Fiorenzo.  It 
was  removed  to  the  Pinacoteca  from  the  Hospital  of  the  Nohile  Colle- 
(jlo  de/la  Mercanzia,  a  building  in  the  Rione  of  Porta  S,  Angelo,  Perugia, 
founded  as  a  refuge  for  poor  pilgrims  in  1;)22. 

In  the  Catalogue,  this  fresco  figures  as  «  opera  autentica  ^,  but  I 
liave  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  documents  in  proof  of  this  stated 
authenticity. 

It  is  the   largest  of  the  works   now   attributed  to  the   Master.       Ac- 
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cordiiiff  to  the  laventorv,  it  measures  2  metres  87  centimetres  in  heiii:ht, 
by  1  metre  85  centimetres  in  width.  It  is  tenibly  defaced;  only  ves- 
tiges remain;  wliich  vestiges  however,  give  the  impression  of  a  really 
fine  worlv. 

The  subject  is  the  «  Misericordia  »  —  Our  Lady  of  Pity  — ,  shelter- 
ing a  crowd  of  sufferers  within  her  wide-spread  mantle.  ()ver  her  head 
is  a  crown,  held  by  two  most  ethereal  figures  of  angels,  lighter  than 
ever;  and  above,  in  the  centre,  is  an  almond-shaped  aureola  \\ith  God 
the  Father  in  a  benedictory  attitude. 

The  colours  are  almost  entirely  rubbed  off,  mere  patches  are  left; 
the  most  visible  being  a  background  of  the  beautiful  ultra-marine,  the 
colour  which  symbolises  love  divine. 

The  lines  of  this  large  composition  are  graceful  and  flowing,  and  it 
is  altogether  so  pleasing,  that  feelings  of  rage  possess  one  over  the 
treatment  it  has  received.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  white  washed, 
and  then  scrubbed. 

Even  in  our  more  careful  days,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  custo- 
dian of  those  frescoes  which  are  left  on  their  original  walls,  use  the 
broom  which  has  just  swept  the  fioor,  to  brush  off  dust  or  mould  from 
the  fresco  he  is  about  to  descant  upon :  a  broom  too,  not  fashioned  of 
soft  hairs  nor  of  feathers,  but  of  fibre  or  switch.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  many  of  the  quattrocento  wall  decorations,  in  the  course  of  centuries 
of  such  treatment,  have  partially  disappeared ;  it  is  more  marvellous  that 
so  many  of  them  remain  nearly  intact,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  dur- 
ability of  the  medium  employed.  Colour  manufacturers  of  early  times 
must  have  been  honest  traders;  adulteration  of  goods  had  not  occurred 
to  their  primitive  intelligence  as  a  means  of  enriching  themselves.  We 
have  been  told  that  the  secret  of  fresco  colour  permanency  is  lost  to 
mankind;  but  we  may  suspect  that  a  good  part  of  the  mystery  lies  in 
the  genuineness  of  the  ancient  medium,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  directly 
natural  origin  of  the  ancient  dyes. 

Tempera  colours  are  used  in  a  thin,  almost  lic^uid  form ;  and,  many 
of  these  may  have  been  vegetable  solutions  which  soaked  in,  and  actually 
became  a  part  of  the  plaster.  The  plaster  too,  ^^■as  probably  much  finer 
and  purer  than  that  in  use  in  after  days. 

That  the  lime  was  often  obtained  from  calcined  fine  marbles  we 
know  sadly  too  w^ell  from  Raphael's  report  on  the  Forum  antiques. 

Only  wilful  human  injury  can  affect  these  honest  old  works.  Time 
seems  to  respect  them  as  bits  of  natural  truth. 
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MONGST  works  which  were  once  reckoned  to  be  those  of  Fio- 
renzo,  we  find  the  re-painted  frescoes  in  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  in 
Rome,  Avhich  are  now  given  to  the  «  School  of  Pinturicchio  ».  In 
Burckhardt's  «  Cicerone  »  (as  translated  l)v  J.  A.  Crowe),  Burckhardt 
himself  seems  not  to  have  mentioned  Fiorenzo  at  all;  he  has  ascribed  the 
Innette  with  the  accompanying  panels  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Panl  of  1487, 
to  Niccolo  Alunno  of  Foligno,  to  Avhom  also  he  attributes  our  Perugian 
x4.doration  of  the  Magi,  which  he  affirms  to  be  «  quite  like  an  early 
Perugino  ». 

But  Burckhardt' s  Editor  confidently  assumes  that  Fiorenzo  worked  in 
Rome;  «  The  Art  which  Fiorenzo  thus  took  from  Umbria  to  Rome,  etc:  » 
(p.  93  of  the  «  Cicerone  »  pub:  in  London  1879.  Editor's  interpolation), 
alluding  to  the  above  frescoes,  and  to  certain   others  in  the  Quirinal. 

Why  has  no  critic  seen  a  probability  that  Fiorenzo  worked  in  the 
Ara  Coeli  or  in  S.  Maria  del  Popolo?  Are  these  frescoes  the  production 
solely  of  Pinturicchio? 

A  certain  critic  now  ascribes  to  our  Master  two  frescoes  in  S.  Gio 
vanni  Laterano  ;  but  the  internal  evidence  is  against  the  attribution. 

No  documentary  evidence  is  forthcoming  of  any  sojourn  of  Fiorenzo 
in  Rome.  Perhaps  it  may  be  discovered;  but  meanwhile  flie  evidence 
of  the  attributed  fresco  works  is  hardly  strong  enough  to  warrant  the 
belief.  All  that  can  l^e  said  for  them  is  that  they  suggest  the  School 
of  Fiorenzo. 

The  same  impression  is  given  by  certain  pictures  at  Spello,  at  Mon- 
tone,  and  at  Monte  1'  Abate,  in  Umbria.  This  last,  a  very  interesting 
altarpiece,  is  dated  1492.  It  is  really  beautiful  and  masterly  in  idea 
and  in  workmanship,  and  it  has  resemblances  to  certain  other  attributed 
works  of  Fiorenzo ;  but  it  also  resembles  greatly  the  work  of  Barto- 
lommeo   del   Caporale,  a  Perugian   contemporary   of  Fiorenzo.       Indeed, 
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Conte  Luigi  ]\ranzoni  considers  this  Monte  1' Abate  work  to  be  from  his 
hand  entirely.  Other  critics  affirm  that  they  detect  the  touches  of 
both.  Perhaps  they  were  co-workers,  and  executed  this,  and  the  oppo- 
site altar  in  the  same  church,  in  conjunction. 

The  matter  can  only  be  settled  by  the  production  of  documents:  but 
this  altarpiece  of  1492  has  more  than  one  figure  which  Fiorenzo  might 
have  depicted. 

The  S.  Antonio  1'  Abate  on  the  k;ft  side  of  tlie  vaulting,  for  one,  —  so 
marvellously  does  it  resemble  his  figure  of  S.  Pietro  of  the  signed  pa- 
nels. The  hands  of  both  figures  are  identical;  the  pose  of  8.  Antony 
is  the  pose  of  8.  Peter  reversed;  the  face  is  the  same  in  feature,  — 
the  eyes  above  all.  And  there  is  also  an  affinity  of  the  closest  to  the 
8.  Peter  of  the  contract  work.       The  iiiani|)ulation  is  very  similar. 

The  figure  on  the  opposite  side  ol"  itu'  arch,  the  «  Beato  Giacomo 
delle  i\larche  »,  a  follower  of  8.  Francis,  also  suggests  Fiorenzo' s  hand. 
It  has  his  peculiarities  of  delineation.  To  him  too,  perhaps,  is  due  the 
small  circular  picture  of  8.  Christopher,  ^\hicll  recalls  that  saint  in  a 
Frankfort  «  Fiorenzo  »  and  also  in  a  small  panel  at  the  Villa  Borghese 
in  Rome.  This  «  tondo  »  is,  at  all  events,  evidently  taken  from  the 
same  sketch  as  the  other  two. 

On  the  entablature  above  the  arch  Ave  note  curious  foreshortening; 
the  two  sleeping  Roman  soldiers  are  very  noteworthy  in  this  respect; 
above  all,  one  on  the  right  hand  of  the  risen  Lord. 

This  capitally  drawn  figure  suggests  a  sleeping  soldier  of  Raffaello 
in  the  Deliverance  of  8.  Peter  from  prison,  in  the  Vatican.  This  Ro- 
man soldier  of  1492  is  a  youth  in  Periigian  costume  of  the  date,  with  a 
mediaeval  shield  on  which  the  8.  P.  Q.  R.  is  painted  on  a  transverse 
band,  whereas  the  Roman  of  Raffaello  is  in  shining  armour:  but  the 
lines  are  very  similar,  and  the  wonderful  sleepiness  of  the  legs  in  both 
figures  is  almost  identical.  The  utter  relaxation  of  the  muscles  in  the 
Monte  r  Abate  work  is  most  cleverly  rendered. 

Unfortufiately,  the  position  of  the  altarpiece  with  regard  to  light, 
prevents  the  photographic   apparatus   from   reproducing   this   figure. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  fresco,  the  authorship  is  evidently  of  the  school 
of  Fiorenzo ;  probably  it  is  of  the  hand  of  Bartolomeo  Caporale,  who  may 
have  been  educated  by  that  Master;  or  perhaps,  worked  as  a  youth  in 
the  same  boUega  with  Fiorenzo. 

Neither  the  8.  8ebastiano  nor  the  8.  Rocco  resemble  Fiorenzo' s  own 
work,  nor  does  the  Crucified  Lord  at  all  resemble  the  beautiful  nude 
form  of  our  Pieta. 

The  Virgin. and  the  8,  John,  placed  on  either  hand  of  the  Crucified, 
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XX.     —  Altar-piece,      1492.      (Monte  V Abate).      (Phot.  Biayietti). 
_    ^iXI.  —  S.  Antony  l'  Abate.  »  »  »■  » 
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have  some  affinity  with  the  same  two  figures  in  the  representation  of 
that  subject  in  S.  Giovanni  Laterano,  which  is  at  present  photographed 
by  Anderson  as  a  worlv  of  Fiorenzo;  but  the  drawing  of  these  of  Monte 
r  Abate  is  not  so  good.  The  hands  of  Mary  in  the  Monte  I'Abate  fresco 
are  too  large,  and  her  arms  too  long. 

The  colouring  of  this  work  resembles  the  S.  Giorgio  fresco  of  Fio- 
renzo, also  the  Deruta  fresco,  as  well  as  that  at  Prepo,  all  of  Avhich  are 
as  vivid  in  tone  as  the  panels  of  1487.  The  rods  and  greens  are  identical 
in  all.  The  hair,  again,  is  of  his  favourite  shade  of  reddish  gold ; 
but  the  lines  of  it  are  not  his,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Avhite  hair  and 
beard  of  S.  Antony,  Avhich  are  similar  to  the  lines  of  hair  of  the  signed 
work  and  the  contract  altarpiece. 

The  arabesques  on  the  pilasters  of  the  fresco  are  very  similar  to 
those  on  Fiorenzo' s  niche,  also  to  those  on  tlic  painted  stone  arches  of 
two  of  the  Pinacoteca  frescoes;  but  that  tells  us  nothing  definite,  for 
Perugino,  Pinturicchio,  Raphael,  and  many  other  artists  also  used  these 
designs. 

Indeed,  they  are  the  fashion  of  the  Renaissance  in  general.  We  see 
them  everywhere.  And  if  we  must  believe  our  earliest  teachers,  we 
owe  the  idea  of  this  painted  representation  of  classic  carvings,  to  the 
Paduan  School  of  the  early  quattro  cento. 

This  Monte  1' Abate  work  is  rich  with  such  designs;  even  the  outer 
part  of  the  arch  which  encloses  the  fresco  is  arabesqued  in  colour. 

On  either  side,  on  medallions  half  way  up,  we  see  the  date,  1492.  In 
one  case  it  is  in  Roman  lettering,  in  the  other,  in  Arabic  numer;ds. 

On  the  opposite  wall  there  is  an  altarpiece  of  a  like  fashion,  but  of 
inferior  workmanship;  it  is  undated,  but  it  seems  to  be  of  the  period.  It 
gives  the  impression  of  various  hands,  —  of  pupils'  work. 

Some  bits  are  fairly  good;  the  scheme  of  colour  is  that  of  the  op- 
jDosite  work,  and  the  design  is  similar;  but  in  it  there  are  none  of  our 
Master's  peculiar  touches. 

Higher  up  the  church,  there  is  a  third ;  but  of  it,  we  can  but  say, 
it  is  more  than  decadent,  it  is  debased. 
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HE  Monte  Fi^bate  altarpiece  is  dated  1492.  Now,  in  1400.  and 
tlie  immediately  following  years,  certain  documents  show  us  Fiorenzo  at 
work  in  Perugia,  and  at  Orvieto.  We  have  a  Contract  of  1490  for  the 
Construction  of  the  Edifice  of  the  Schools,  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Piazza  del  Sopramuro,  Perugia,  Avhicli  mentions  liim.  It  is  copied  from 
the  «  Book  of  Contracts  in  the  Archives  of  tlic  Hospital  belonging  to  tlie 
Congregation  of  Charity  of  Perugia  »,  (No.  105.  c.  154.  T.)  and  runs  thus. 
«  In  the  Name  of  God.  Amen.  A.D.  MCCCCLXXXX. 

In  the  time  of  Dom :  Innocent,  by  Divine  Providence  Pope :  on  the 
18th  day  of  January,  done  at  Perugia  in  Audience  of  the  Art  of  Woollen 
Clothmakers.  Present,  the  noble  man,  Cesare  Pietro  de  Crispolti  of 
Perugia,  Porta  Eburnea,  Visitor  of  the  Hospital  of  S.  Maria  di  Miseri- 
cordia.  Voluntarily  and  expressly  consenting,  the  venerable  man,  Mas 
ter  Antonio  Angelecti  of  Macerato,  Prior  of  the  aforesaid  Hospital ; 
binding  all  and  singular  the  possessions  of  the  aforesaid  Hospital  for 
the  observance  of  the  Articles  subscribed ;  —  given  and  located  «  ad 
compUimum,  »  (?)  and  the  named  «  comptumi  »  (?)  for  the  fabrication  and 
building  of  the  work,  as  subscribed:  Mariotto  Pacis  of  Perugia,  Porta 
S.  Susanna,  and  Bartoccio  Pauli  of  Castro  Fractarum  S.  Andrea,  of  Pe- 
rugia, being  present,  Covenanting  and  Stipulating  for  themselves  and  their 
heirs:  videlicet:  the  said  Mariotto  of  the  second  j)art  and  the  said  Bar- 
toccio the  remaining  third.  Imprimis:  to  make  two  gratings  on  the 
level  of  the  windows  of  the  lodgings  of  tlie  Hospital  situated  in  Sopramuro; 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  fii'st  range  of  windows  and  at  the  second ;  according 
to  the  design  belonging  to  the  Hospital^  in  two  parts,  made  by  Master 
Fiorenzo,  painter,  and  according  to  the  decision  of  Master  Fiorenzo  who 
Avill  —  «  (Avord  unreadable)  —  «  and  will  make  other  designs  ».  Here 
follow  four  other  items  relating  to  other  parts  of  tlie  work,  and  then 
Ave  find:    «  Avhich   Avorks   have   to   be   done   at   the   requirements   of  the 


. 
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Prior  and  Visitor  of  the  Hospital,  but  the  gratings  and  windows  for  the 
two  halls,  begun  and  repaired,  must  be  finished  without  fail  by  next 
Marcli  ».  That  is,  of  course,  the  March  of  this  same  year,  1490.  The 
building  in  question,  —  once  the  University  —  dates  from  1483,  and 
adjoins  what  used  to  be  the  Palace  of  the  «  Capitano  del  Popolo  »,  which 
was  built  in  1472,  and  afterwards  called  the  Palazzo  del  Podesta.  Botli 
are  now  included  in  one  designation  as  the  Palazzo  di  Giustizia,  —  the 
Law  Courts  of  Perugia.  The  particular  designs  of  Fiorenzo  are  not  to 
be  identified  now;  nevertheless,  on  the  strength  of  a  knowledge  of  this 
document,  one  hears  certain  custodians  telling  the  tourist  that  Fiorenzo 
was  «  the  architect  of  the  Palace  of  Justice  ».  Alas!  that  appalling 
process  of  fact-making! 

In  the  «  (jriornale  di  Erudizione  »  in  Vol:  V.  on  p.  100,  a  document 
is  printed  relating  to  the  Duomo  at  Orvieto:  —  «  on  the  22nd  day  of 
June  1490  the  Camerlengo  referred  to  tlie  Notary  of  the  Works,  that  lie 
had  paid  to  a  certain  Magistro  FJorentio,  painter,  of  Perugia,  etc:  »  — • 
thus  runs  the  extract.  The  name  and  the  date  are  differently  transcribed 
in  L.  Fumi's   History   of  the   Duomo   of  Orvieto  (1). 

On  p.  397,  amongst  the  Notes  and  Documents,  Fumi  presents  the 
Latin  document,  which,  being  translated,  stands  so:  —  «  1489  July  13, 
a  certain   Magistro  Florentlno,   painter,   of  Perugia  »   etc.  — . 

On  p.  371,  in  his  text,  Fumi  gives  an  interpretation  as  follows:  «  in 
July  1489,  a  Florentine  master  from  Perugia  (perhaps  Pietro  Perugino) 
was  sent  for  by  the  Camerlengo  to  examine  the  designs  left  unfinished 
by  Angelico,  and  to  consult  about  the  work  ». 

In  other  respects  the  document,  as  printed  in  these  two  modern 
works,  is  identical ;  lint  it  really  seems  as  though  Florentio  is  the  more 
reasonable  rendering  of  the  two.  «  Cuidam  Magistro  Florentine,  pictori, 
de  Perusia  »  —  should  not,  we  think,  actually  be  translated  «  a  Floren- 
tine master  fi'om  Perugia  » ;  which,  (with  all  due  deference  to  Professor 
Fumi)  seems  to  be  a  strained  interpretation  to  fit  with  Perugino' s  con- 
tract, —  a  contract  which,  by  the  way,  he  failed  to  fulfil. 

There  is  nothing  improbable  in  an  inference  from  the  documents 
that  Fiorenzo  went  to  Orvieto  in  July  1489  (2).       It  is  quite  possible  that 


(1)  «  II  Duomo  d'Oi'vieto  e  i  siioi  Restaiiri  «.  Luigi  Fumi  (Vice  - presidmle  nella 
Regia  Deputazione  di  Storia  Pcdria  jjer  la  Toscana  e  per  I'  Umbria)  pub:  Roma  Soc: 
Laziale  Tipog rafica-Edi trice ,  3  Piazza  di  kSpagua.  (1891). 

(2)  Coiitc  Luigi  Mauzoui  has  found  and  copied  another  document  at  Orvieto  which 
notices  our  «  Mao-istro  Florentio  •>   in  1489. 
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he  was  consulted  about  the  completion  of  certain  work  wliicli  Avas 
afterwards  to  be  undertalcen  by  his  former  pupil,  Pinturicchio;  if  not 
also  about  the  Fra  Angehco  frescoes  which  were  to  be  entrusted  to  Pe- 
rugino  to  finish  (1).  Pietro  Perugino,  it  is  true,  was  in  Orvieto  in  April 
1490.  There  is  documentary  evidence  which  proves  it.  But  in  each 
one  of  such  documents  he  is  indicated  definitely  either  as  Pietro  Penigino 
or  as  Plelro  di  Castro  Plehis  —  so  we  must  conclude  that  he  is  other 
than  the  Cuidam  Magistro  Floventino  (or  Florentlo)  of  the  same  yeai'"  s 
series  of  papers. 

Pietro' s  contract  is  dated  December  .50th  1489.  If  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo 
advised  the  authorities  in  July  1489  as  to  the  continuation  of  the  work  of 
Angelico,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  its  execution  was  given 
on  his  introduction  or  recommendation,  to  Pietro.  For  it  is  only  in  the 
December  papers  of  that  year  that  we  find  Pietro  described  as  «  famos- 
sissimus  pictor  in  tota  Italia  »^  although  iiis  name  appears  in  the  notes 
of  the  immediately  preceding  months. 

Fiorenzo  is  again  alluded  to  in  tlie  montli  of  August  1490,  for  here 
is  an  entry  of  expenses  made  on  his  account:  «  lib:  tres,  et  sol:  decem. 
Benedicto  Angeli  Ghirardi,  pro  expensis  factis  in  eius  hospitio  Magistro 
Florentio,  pictor  perusino;  et  cuidam  scriptori  quando  venit  pro  indigentiis 
fabrice,  lib:  unam  et  sol:  decem  ».  This  is  quoted  in  tlie  «  Giornale 
di  Erudizione  »  from  tlie  «  Libro  del  Cameiiengo.  Archivio  dell'  Opera, 
dal  1479-90,  ad  annum  et  diem  ».  But  this  particular  reference  to 
«  Magistro  Florentio  »  does  not  appear  in  Signer  Fumi's  book.  It  plainly 
denotes  Fiorenzo.       Why,  then,  does  Signor  Fumi  omit  to  give  it? 

Just  at  that  time  our  Master  was  employed  at  Perugia,  therefore  he 
would  be  unable  to  undertake  any  important  work  at  Orvieto.  He  had 
begun  in  1491,  to  paint  certain  decorations  for  the  Perugian  Benedictines, 
which  were  still  in  progress  as  late  as  1505,  or  thereabouts.  Fiorenzo' s 
work  of  14i)l  and  of  the  following  years  at  S.  Pietro,  Perugia,  part  of 
which  consisted  of  the  painting  of  the  Chapel  of  S.  Sebastian,  has  dis- 
appeared. The  following  items  of  i)ayments,  extracted  from  the  account 
books  of  that  Benedictine  monasteiT,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Archives 
of  the  now  secularised  building,  have  already  appeared  in  print,  in  a 
journal  called   «  L' Apologetico  ». 


(1)  There  ,ire  fourteen  tlociiments  in  Prof.  Fuiiii'  s  book,  rehiting-  to  this  work 
of  Pinturicehio.  It  w,is  hefi-un  in  the  yenr  wiien  Perug'ino  fiviled  to  return,  in  spite  of 
repeated  re(iuests  from  the  Orvieto  OHieials.  They  gjive  up  all  \\o\h'  of  hini  in  1491, 
and  in  that  year  Giaconio  di  Bologna  ealled  upon  Pinturieehio  to  eonu'  and  assist  him. 
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They  are  included  in  a  series  of  articles  written  by  Padre  ]\fanari, 
entitled  «  La  Basilica  di  vS.  Pietro  in  Perugia.  —  Ceuno  Storico  ed  Arti- 
stico,  con  Documenti  e  Noti  ». 

In  the  23rd  No.  of  the  Journal,  on  p.  375,  is  this :  «  Fiorenzo  di 
Lorenzo  paints  the  Chapel  of  S.  Sebastian. 

I.  «  1491.  Expenses  of  the  Fabric:  given  on  this  day,  28th  May, 
florins:  3  4  —  on  account,  to  Master  Fiorenzo,  painter:  —  are  for  the 
decoration  of  the  chimney-piece  in  the  hall  of  the  Fireplace;  and  for  a 
frieze  recently  executed  in  the  Refectory;  and  for  a  frieze  made  some 
time  ago  at  S.  Angelo  di  Massa  ». 

II.  «  1499.       Master  Florentio,   painter,   given florins   3,   at 

the  rate  of  40  bol:  to  the  florin,  to  buy  gold  ». 

III.  «  1504.       Master  Fiorenzo  di painter,  to   have   up    to 

the  9th  day  of  JMarch,  florins  25,  and  twice  that  much  to  be  made  good 
for  materials  for  the  painting  done  in  the  Chapel  of  S.  Sebastian,  that  is, 
the  figure  of  S.  Sebastiano,  and  the  painting  of  the  walls,  agreed  upon 
between  Dom.  Danielle  and  the  said  Fiorenzo,  which  agreement  was 
made  by  means  of  Alfano   delli   Alfani   and   Spagna,   painters.       And   to 

give  on  this  day,  2nd  of  July,  4  «  Ducati  di  Camera  »  (?)  «  owing » 

(word  unreadable),   «  to  set  in  order  a  house  of  his  at  S.  Biagio  ». 

IV.  «  And  on  the  9th  of  March  8  Ducati  di  camera  (?)  —  that  is, 
one  ducat  for  him,  and  on  his  word,  as  the  said  Florentio  desires,  — 
for  Tiberio  d'Assisi,  painter;  and  7  ducats  remaining  ». 

Of  this  house  of  Fiorenzo' s  at  S.  Biagio  we  have  more  information.  It 
seems  to  have  been  built  for  him  on  land  bought  by  him  in  1501.  Conte 
L.  Manzoni  found  the  Contract  of  Sale  in  the  Archives  of  the  Notaries 
at  Perugia,  and  published  it  in  1901  with  other  documents,  previously 
quoted  from,  relative  to  Fiorenzo. 

It  runs  as  follows:  «  1.501,  10th  May:  —  (rog:  Giovan  Francesco  di 
Pietro).  In  this  same  year  and  this  same  Pontificate,  on  the  10th  day 
of  May,  done  at  Perugia,  in  the  dwelling  of  Martini  Vincentii  MateoU, 
Bey  (sic)  of  Perugia,  situated  in  Porta  S.  Pietro  and  in  the  parish  of  S. 
Maria  di  Colle,  beyond  the  boundary.  Present,  Mariano  Luce  Simonis 
Cecchetti  of  Perugia,  Porta  S.  Pietro  and  parish  of  S.  Pietro  and  Gnangne 
Antonii,  known  as  «  Fornaiolo  »  (1)  of  Perugia  of  the  said  Porta  and  of 
the  parish  of  S.  ]\Iaria  di  Colle,  witness:  And  here  summoned,  retained 
and  elected  for  the  purpose,  Pietro  and  Filippo,  sons  of  the  late  Paolino 
Petri  of  Perugia,  Porta  S.  Susaima,  and  parish  of  S.  Lucia,  for  themselves 


I 
1 1 


(1)  Moaning-  doubtful.  Dictionary  gives  it  as  the  name  of  a  bird. 
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and  for  their  lieirs,  hereby  buidiiig  themselves  and  all  their  properties 
present  and  future,  for  the  observance  of  all  and  singular  here  subscribed, 
Gave,  Sold,  Granted  and  Conceded  to  Florentio  Laurentii,  paint(U',  of  Pe- 
rugia, Porta  S.  Susanna  and  parish  of  S.  Niccolo,  presenting,  covenanting 
and  receiving  for  himself  and  for  his  heirs  and  to  whomsoever  he  shall 
grant  or  wish  to  grant  his  rights,  one  hein'ma  (1)  ad pertklmm  and  measure 
of  the  Commune  of  Perugia,  One  «  petie  »  (?)  of  land,  arable  and  wooded 
undivided  from  the  rest  belonging  to  the  said  vendors,  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Castro  S.  Biagio  delle  A^alle,  in  the  district  of  Colcello, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  territories  of  the  heirs  of  Dom:  Pietro  di 
Ubaldis  of  Perugia,  »   etc. 

Then  come  other  modifications  of  the  contract  and  it  ends  with  a 
contract  ad  comptummn  in  the  form  of  a  letting,  between  the  vendors 
and  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  of  which  this  is  the  effect:  «  Pietro  and  Filippo, 
the  Vendors  aforesaid,  as  named  above,  have  agreed  and  consented  to 
have  and  to  hold  the  said  property  as  above  sold  by  them  ad  comptumum 
and  in  the  name  of  the  comptumi  of  the  said  Fiorenzo  the  Purchaser  for 
the  said  period  of  ten  years  as  aforesaid  »   etc. 

S.  Biagio  delle  Valle  is  a  small  village,  witli  an  ancient  church,  now 
ill  progress  of  restoration.  Read,  ruination.  Some  of  the  houses  are 
very  ancient:  one  of  them  has  a  round  tower  of  considerable  size. 
It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  well  cultivated  valley  to  the  South- 
west of  Perugia.  It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  identify  the  particular 
property  of  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  but  perhaps  that  identification  also,  will 
happen  before  long,  in  due  course  of  research. 

We  have  a  document  of  1499,  in  which  our  Master  appears  as  the 
Valuer  of  a  picture  painted  by  Giannicola  J\Ianni:  it  runs  thus: 

«  1499.  On  Wednesday  this  day  18th  March,  Before  their  Magnifi- 
cences the  Lords  Priors  assembled  in  council  in  tlie  Hall  of  the  First 
Prior  (Dom:  Guidone  being  absent)  Fiorenzo,  painter,  of  Perugia,  called 
upon  to  declare  the  value  and  merits  of  a  picture  formerly  made  by 
Giovanni  Nicolai  di  Paulo  in  the  antechamber  of  the  said  office  by  man- 
date of  their  said  Magnificences  the  Lords  Priors:  Swore  and  stated  that 
the  said  valuation  would  be,  and  had  been  made  by  Dom:  Bartolommc^o 
del  Caporale,  and  that  it  was  of  the  sum  of  eighteen  florins  ».  (Arch: 
Com:  Annal:  1499,  cart:  189  r). 

In  1501,  there  is  also  a  short  notice  in  the  Annals,  or  rather  in  the 
account  books   of  the    Treasury :   «  Florentius    Laui'enti,   painter,  for  the 


(1)  An  ancient  Roman  agrarian  measure. 
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painting   of  two    pennons   for   tiie    trumpets    of   tlieir    Magnificences   the 
Lords  Priors;  eiglit  florins  ». 

Morelli,  in  his  earliest  work,  «  Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries  » 
states  that  Fiorenzo  «  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  year  1520  »  ;  and 
that  «  his  widow  married,  in  the  same  year,  a  certain  painter,  Giacomo 
of  Citta  della  Pieve,  a  pupil  of  Perugino  ».  In  certain  posthumous  pa- 
pers of  Morelli,  published  in  1895,  under  the  Editorship  of  Dr  Frizzoni, 
these  statements  remain,  but  the  date  given  there  is  1622.  Unhappily, 
in  neither  case,  is  there  any  reference  made  to  the  documentary  autho- 
rity for  these  two  statements. 

Tlie  first  year,  1520,  we  know  to  be  an  impossibility;  for  it  is  certain 
that  Fiorenzo  was  still  living  in  1521.  There  is  an  existing  document 
in  the  Archives  .of  the  Notaries  of  Perugia,  a  copy  of  which,  in  Latin, 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Study,  which  shows  liini  tu  liavo 
been  in  full  possession  at  all  events  of  his  mental  faculties  in  1521 ;  for 
in  that  year  he  valued  a  certain  picture  by  «  Jacopo  di  Guglielrao  of 
Citta  della  Pieve  ».  It  is  evident  that  Jacopo  and  the  above  Giacomo 
who  is  said  to  have  married  Fiorenzo' s  widow,  are  one  and  the  same 
painter.  In  Orsini's  Life  of  Perugino,  this  man  Giacomo  (not  Jacopo)  de 
Guglielmo  is  mentioned.  Orsini  also  notices  the  circumstance  of  the 
valuation.  Orsini  says  tlie  picture  Avas  a  Gonfalone  for  Citta  della 
Pieve.       (Vita  di  Perugino,  p.  306).      In  the  document  he  is  Jacopo. 

The  document  which  records  this  valuation  runs  as  follows:  «  In 
the  Name  of  God.  Amen.  We,  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  of  Perugia,  Porta 
S.  Pietro  »  (he  must,  by  this  time,  have  removed  to  his  house  at  S.  Biagio 
which  is  in  that  Rione,  an  outlying  parish.),  «  and  Tiberio  Diotalevi  of 
Assisi ;  painters;  judges  and  arbitrators,  elected  extrajudicially  by  the 
below  named  parties:  Jacopo  di  Guglielmo,  quondam  Ghirardi,  painter  of 
Citta  della  Pieve,  for  the  one  part,  and  Jacopo  di  Angelo  of  Citta  della 
Pieve  as  Procurator  of  the  Fraternity  of  the  Disciplinanti  di  S.  i\Iaria 
Magdalena  of  Citta  della  Pieve,  for  the  other  part  —  to  value  the  picture 
made  by  the  said  Jacopo  in  the  shape  of  a  Gonfalone  with  the  figure 
and  imagery  of  S.  Maria  Magdalena  and  Angels,  and  the  other  decora- 
tions of  the  said  picture:  And  to  declare,  and  to  judge  the  above-men- 
tioned picture  or  gonfalone;  concerning  the  mutual  agreement  to  abide  by 
our  decision  as  shown  forth  by  the  hand  of  Ser  Pietro  Pauli  Ser  Gio- 
vanni, notary :  the  lately-mentioned  mutual  agreement  having  been  viewed, 
and  the  faculty  and  authorisation  granted  to  us  by  the  said  parties ;  The 
said  picture,  or  Gonfalone,  and  all  these  things,  having  been  duly  and 
diligently  examined,  and  having  taken  into  consideration  the  Mastery  (?) 
of  the  colours  and  other  things  which  were  requisite  for  the  accomplish_ 
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meiit  of  tlie  said  work,  and  all  things  iiaviiig  been  etc.  etc:  The  Name 
of  Clirist  and  of  S.  Maria  Magdalena  liaving  been  invoked  before  the 
tribunal  seated  — :  We  give  the  following  opinion.  Valuation  and  Judg- 
ment and  Arbitrament,  and  have  set  it  forth  in  these  writings  and  in 
this  form  and  manner:  videlicet:  In  that  we  say,  declare  and  estimate 
the  said  picture  or  Gonfalone  at  sixty-five  florins  of  new  money  of  the 
Marche,  and  we  condemn  the  said  Di-^riplinanfi  and  the  aforesaid  Jacobo 
di  Angelo  their  Procurator,  to  give,  pay,  and  count  out  the  residuum, 
which  is  thirty  five  florins:  etc.  etc.  In  verity,  the  said  work  is  of  the 
value  of  one  hundred  florins  of  the  said  money,  considering  that  it  is 
Avell  wrought,  both  as  regards  decorations  and  colouring.  The  said  Ja- 
copo  Ser  Gherardi  being  present,  accepted  the  said  valuation.  The  said 
Jacobo  di  Angelo  being  present  as  Procurator  of  the  said  DiscipJinanii, 
promised  for  them  according  to  the  decision  and  accepted  the  said  valua- 
tion and  opinion.  The  above  mentioned  valuation  was  drawn  up,  given, 
and  set  forth  and  promulgated  in  these  Avritings  by  the  under-mentioned 
arbiters  before  a.  Tribunal  seated,  «  in  quodam  sedili  ligno  »  (sic)  «  exist- 
ing in  Audience  Notnriorum  in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  MDXXI.  —  the 
Dom:  Leo  X  being,  by  Divine  Providence,  Pope  — ;  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  month  of  May,  in  the  presence  of  Francisco  Giraldi  de  Phaonibus 
and  Giovanni  Alexandri  Pauli  Vannis,  of  Citta  della  Pieve ;  —  witness- 
es ».       (Arch:  Notar:  Perugia.       Prot:  Simone  Longo  1521.  c.  284). 
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HE  document  of  1521  is  the  latest  document  mentioning  Fiorenzo^ 
Avliicli  has  been  discovered  up  to  the  present  time;  and  whether  he  was 
in  full  vigour  of  work  in  1521,  or  whether  he  may  have  arrived  at  ex- 
treme old  age,  and  occupied  himself  merely  in  the  estimation  of  other 
men's  labours,  is  a  question  impossible  to  decide. 

That   he   was   an   old   man   in    1521  is  undeniable,  for  the   sure  and 
certain   proof  exists  in  the  document   of   1472    that  his  career  was    then 
already  advanced.       He  is  even  then  «  a  worthy  and  skilled  Magistro  ». 
The  panels   that  represent   that   contract  are  assuredly  not  the    \\ork  of 
a  beginner. 

If  we  accept  Mariotti's  inference  of  ]\[atriculation  in  1463,  vague  and 
purely  conjectural  though  it  be,  we  may  further  accept  opinions  of  the 
historians  as  to  the  date  of  Fiorenzo's  birth,  which  more  tlian  one  of 
these  fact-makers  places  in  the  year  1440.  Such  a  date  is  not  impossi- 
ble. Certain  other  painters  of  that  century  are  said  to  have  matricula- 
ted even  in  their  teens.  In  1472,  then,  he  had  already  reached  his 
thirty  third  year. 

We  are  told  that  Fiorenzo's  widow  married  the  Giacomo,  a  pupil  of 
Perugino,  whose  picture  Avas  valued  by  Fiorenzo  in  1521.       Who  was  this 
wife  who  married  again  immediately  after  the  death  of  her  husband? 
If  there  be  an   existing   record  of  tlie  second   marriage,  her  name  ought 
to  be  ascertainable,  and  also  the  name  of  her  native  place. 

Morelli  is  our  sole  authority  for  the  second  marriage,  and  Morelli  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  basing  historical  facts  on  purely  conjectural  evidence, 
AA'hatever  his  followers  may  do.  A  document  in  proof  of  the  marriage 
must  be  in  existence. 

If  record  of  marriages  of  these  early  years  of  the  16th  century  in 
Umbria  are  attainable,  how  comes  it  that  none  can  be  found  of  the  re- 
gistration of  burials  of  that  period,  —  as  I  was  very  decidedly  told  is 
the  case  at  Perugia  —  ? 
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But  perhaps  these  records  are  only  hidden  under  dust  in  certain  Ar- 
chives, awaiting  a  fortunate  discoverer. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  to  content  ourselves  with  a  very  small  modicum 
of  fact  to  aid  us  in  our  study  of  the  problem  of  Fiorenzo. 

Item,  he  was  a  «  worthy  and  skilled  Maestro  »  in  1472.  Item,  in 
1487  he  signed  certain  panels.  Item,  in  1489  he  went  to  Orvieto  to 
give  advice  as  to  certain  fresco  work.  Item,  in  1490,  he  made  designs 
for  a  building  in  Perugia.  Item,  in  1491,  he  was  paid  for  work  done 
at  S.  Pietro.       Item,  in  1499,  he  valued  a  picture. 

In  1501,  he  bought  a  property.  In  that  year  he  painted  pennons 
for  the  trumpets  of  the  Priors.       In  1521,  he  again  vakied  a  picture. 

And  that  is  all,  so  far  as  truth  is  concerned.  Everything  else  is  of 
the  perilous  order  of  manufactured  evidence. 

We  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  recognise  certain  character- 
istics of  Fiorenzo' s  work  which  Morelli  indicates,  on  the  ground  of  their 
presence  only  in  works  whicli  mm/  belong  to  (juite  another  artist ! 
]\lorelli  brought  the  eye  of  a  trained  anatomist  to  the  study  of  pictures, 
as  well  as  the  heart  of  an  Italian  art-lover.  In  his  analysis  of  works  of 
art,  the  cool  head  controls  the  ardent  mind.  And  therefore  we  trust 
him,  —  in  the  main.  But  even  Morelli  was  a  man.  He  was  moreover, 
a  modest  man,  who  never  claimed  for  his  oi)inions  the  implicit  faith 
accorded  to  infallibility.  And  in  this  particular  case  of  Fiorenzo  di  Lo- 
renzo, it  is  very  evident  that  Morelli  had  not  based  his  remarks  on  Fio- 
renzo's  delineation,  upon  the  anatomical  drawing  of  the  two  .s2<7wec/ panels; 
for  he  describes  our  Master  as  being  apt  to  make  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  too  long.  And  when  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  infant  Christ  of 
the  Pentatych  is  quite  of  the  same  type  as  that  of  the  «  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  »  in  the  same  gallery,  we  beg  respectfully  to  draw  attention 
to  the  marked  difference  in  the  frontal  development  of  the  two  heads. 
And  when  we  find  him  accepting  the  S.  Bernardino  panels,  with  the  unusu- 
ally long  Jinibs  and  short  bodies  of  the  participators  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Saint,  we  wonder  if  the  great  critic  studied  in  these  panels  aught  but 
the  «  finely  constructed  »  landscapes,  with  their  «  exquisite  feeling  », 
which  he  denotes  for  our  guidance  in  judging  of  the  authenticity  of  Fio- 
renzo pictures;  or  even,  if  he  gave  these  several  landscapes  sufficient 
attention  to  discover  that  they  are  not,  all  of  them,  painted  by  one  hand! 

But  —  if  we  are  not  to  trust  our  Morelli,  upon  whom,  amongst  all 
the  irregular  forces  of  Criticism,  are  we  to  pin  our  faith  V  He  is  our 
Generalissimo;  and  yet,  you  see,  he  may  lead  us  astray. 

But  there  is,  after  all,  a  blessed  substratum  of  fact  for  us  to  stand 
upon.      Fiorenzo  Avas,  at  all  events^  a  Perugian  artist,  belonging   to  the 
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Guild  of  Painters  iu  Perugia,  whether  he  was  a  native  Perugino  or  a 
«  forestiere  »,  — -a  resident  raerelj-,  or  a  born  citizen.  Further,  he  was, 
in  1472,  domiciled  in  that  City,  in  the  Rione  of  Porta  S.  Susanna,  in  the 
parish  of  kS.  Stefano.  Later,  he  removed  to  the  parish  of  S.  Niccolo  in 
'j  the  same  Rione,  and  afterwards  to  the  Rione  of  Porta  S.  Pietro. 

The  ancient  gate,  which  was  placed  under  the  chaste  protection  of 
the  Babylonian  Susanna,  is  supposed  to  be  of  Etruscan  origin.  It  is  one 
of  the  Western  entrances  to  the  City,  further  northwards  than  the  Gate 
called  Eburnea.  The  old  church  of  S.  Stefano  is  situated  just  within  the 
gate  on  the  steep  street  which  climbs  up  to  the  Corso.  S.  Stefano  has 
long  been  transmogrified  into  a  dwelling  house,  but  the  old  doorway  is 
existent  still,  though  now  unused.  It  is  filled  up  with  rough  masonry. 
A  small  apse  at  one  end  of  the  building  further  denotes  the  former  ec- 
clesiastical character  of  the  edifice. 

S.  Niccolo,  Fiorenzo'  s  later  parish,  was  in  the  same  Rione.  Both 
are  in  pretty  close  vicinity  to  the  Franciscan  church  in  which  our  ]\Ias- 
ter's  only  signed  work  was  discovered.  The  houses  in  this  quarter  are 
decidedly  ancient.  Fiorenzo  may  have  passed  them  daily,  but  in  which 
of  them  did  lie  live  Avhen  he  painted  his  S.  Peter  and  S,  Paul  ?  No  one 
knows.  He  lived  in  the  Porta  Santa  Susanna  during  a  quarter  of  a 
century  at  least;  maybe  for  a  longer  time.  For  it  is  not  until  1521 
that  he  is  found  to  belong  to  the  Rione  of  Porta  S.  Pietro.  But  all  trace 
of  his  habitation  is  invisible  now,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  houses 
are,  many  of  them,  of  older  date  than  Fiorenzo'  s  contract  of  1472. 

This  was  the  quarter  of  the  great  Perugian  family  of  the  Oddi;  — 
their  palaces  were  there;  —  indeed,  one  of  these  can  still  be  visited,  in 
the  Via  dei  Priori;  in  its  atrium,  is  a  fine  chimney-piece,  and  an  interest- 
ing frieze  of  fresco  painting.  Some  of  these  houses  of  the  Oddi  in  this 
Rione  were  burnt  down,  and  sacked  by  the  hostile  Baglioni,  in  the  year 
after  Fiorenzo  painted  his  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul. 

In  Dom.  Arrigo  Agostino's  MS  at  S.  Pietro,  one  reads  of  this  terrible 
fight  which  i-aged  for  days  between  the  «  degli  Oddi  »  and  the  «  dei 
Baglioni  >>  in  that  year  of  1488,  in  which  «  all  friends  of  both  houses  » 
joined.  During  the  succeeding  «  incendio  »  the  chronicler  states  that 
many  of  the  houses  of  the  Oddi  in  Porta  S.  Susanna  were  burnt  «  tcith 
their  inhabitants  »,  so  that  the  degli  Oddi  fled  in  the  night  «  one  by 
one  »,  to  their  «  Castelli  »  out  amongst  the  hills;  and  in  the  morning, 
when  the  dei  Baglioni  heard  of  it,  they  came  and  sacked  the  houses. 

Records  of  such  horrors  stand  on  the  pages  of  the  City  Annals  amidst 
daily  details  of  markets,  and  other  homely,  peaceful  doings.  The 
simple  facts  are  stated  with  almost  Biblical  conciseness,  and  an  entirely 
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Scriptural  absence  of  comment.  They  were  events  so  ordinary  that  they 
excited  no  wonder.  «  Sensational  copy  »  did  not  exist  in  the  times 
when  each  day' s  news  had  to  be  laboriously  recorded  in  Gothic  characters 
on  velhim. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Fiorenzo,  an  artist  of  tlie  Rione^  may  have 
decorated  these  palaces  of  the  Oddi.  If  so,  his  early  fresco  works  may 
have  been  destroyed  in  that  very  year:  like  the  lost  works  ofVeneziano 
and  of  Lippi,  which  were  executed  in  the  loth  century  for  the  Baglioni, 
in  the  Rione  of  Porta  Eburiiea,  and  were  unconcernedly  destroyed  Avith 
the  walls,  when  the  palaces  of  that  turbulent  Great  House  were  removed 
to  make  way  for  the  Fortezza  PaoUna. 

Art  patrons  \\ev&  not  always  respectful  of  Art,  when  Policy  pre- 
vailed. We  moderns  are  the  true  Appreciators.  But  it  is  a  curious  irony 
of  Fate,  that  the  highest  appreciators  were  not  born,  till  the  highest  art 
was  dead. 

How  strong  these  Old  Masters  must  have  been!  Just  think  of  it! 
No  annual  exhibitions;  no  studio  teas;  no  art  journals;  no  log-rolling 
advertisements;  no  interviewers;  no  cameras!  And  in  the  absence  of 
these  aids  (?)  to  Art,  the  daily  possibility  that  your  day'  s  work  may  be 
hacked  to  pieces,  or  burnt,  in  a  party  figbt. 

Perhaps  the  very  strength  of  the  work  proceeds  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  A\'orker  had  to  be  also  a  warrior.  It  is  hard  for  us,  in 
our  dandified,  dandled,  down-cushioned  studio  days,  to  realise  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  Art  student  of  the  Primitive  Schools.  He  handled  his 
sword  as  skilfully  as  his  pencil.  He  wielded  the  spear  as  well  as  the 
mahl  stick.       He  bore  a  shield  in  defence  of  his  palette. 

His  eye  was  as  quick  and  wary  as  his  hand.  He  needs  must  draw 
swiftly  and  steadily,  and  he  had  no  chance  of  niggling  over  work  which 
was  liable  to  sudden  warlike  interludes.  These  sun-browned,  muscular 
hands  could  not  but  work  manfully. 

And  the  work  is  as  well  done  as  quickly  done.  There  is  in  it  no 
sign  of  careless  haste.  IMoreover,  it  is  work  done  for  the  love  of 
work.  You  can  see  that  theirs  was  no  forced  labour,  although  you  may 
occasionally  divine  that  the  patron  had  interfered. 

Strong  though  the  artist  was,  he  had  to  be  pliant.  He  was  strong, 
but  he  was  also  patient.  He  steadily  worked  on,  covering  walls  with 
priceless  treasures  of  colour  and  form,  as  if  the  very  stones  were  to  be 
eternal. 

These  men  did  their  very  best,  although  they  knew  from  practical 
experience,  that  their  best  would  be  no  more  reverenced  than  the  veriest 
daub,  when  the  Patron's  pleasure  in  it  ceased. 
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XXII.  —  S.  Jerome.      (Yale  U.  S.  A.). 

XXIII.  —  .S.  Jerome.      (Pinacoteca,  Perugia)  (Phot.  Biagietti). 
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Imagine  the  forebodings  of  Michel  Angelo,  when  Pope  Julius  calmly 
ordered  the  disappearance  of  the  existing  paintings  in  the  Sistine  Cliapel, 
to  make  way  for  his!  And  Raphael's,  when  he  saw  the  works  of 
Perugino  destroyed  in  the  State  apartments  and  plastered  over,  in  prepara- 
tion for  liis  own  frescoes.  These  truly  noble  artists  must  have  appre- 
ciated their  predecessors  too  well  to  have  borne  the  destruction  of  their 
works  with  complacency,  and  yet,  how  few  they  managed  to  save  from 
the  Papal  caprice! 

In  the  case  of  our  Fiorenzo,  who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
Unappreciated  of  his  day,  who  knows  how  many  of  the  li'uits  of  his 
half-century' s  toils  have  been  whitewashed,  or  plastered  upon,  or  broken 
vip  for  fire-wood?  Some  fifty  works  are  now  presented  to  us,  as  repre- 
senting his  labour  of  as  many  years ;  and  the  greater  part  of  these  have 
been  robbed  by  the  modern  critics  from  the  names  of  other  men  under 
which  they  had  been  protected  down  to  the  present  century.  The 
number  of  such  spoliations  is  increasing,  as  we  have  already  noted. 
Amongst  them,  we  have  to  reckon  some  glaring  improbabilities,  as  well 
daring  possibilities. 

There  is,  for  one  example,  a  small  panel  in  the  Borghese  Villa  in 
Rome,  which  Professor  Venturi  has  «  lifted  »  from  Pinturicchio  to  bestow 
upon  Fiorenzo,  Morelli  having  previously  removed  it  from  Carlo  Crivelli 
to  give  it  to  Pinturicchio. 

Signer  Ugo  Ojetti,  a  Roman  critic,  sees  our  Master  figuring  in  the 
disguise  of  Filippino  at  the  Louvre;  as  formerly  Messrs  Crowe  and  Ca- 
valcaselle  had  detected  him  at  Liverpool.  These  last  also  had  found 
him  at  Madrid,  in  an  anonymous  work  which,  however,  seems  now  to 
have  entirely  vanished.  The  present  Director  of  the  Spanish  National 
Museum  cannot  find  the  described  picture. 

The  Directors  of  the  Louvre  and  of  the  Liverpool  Art  Gallery  have 
kept  to  the  original  attributions  of  authorship,  despite  the  modern  cri- 
tics. These  two  w^orks  respectively  remain  catalogued  under  the  name 
of  Filippino,  although  not  now  in  unquestioned  security. 

Mr  Bernhard  Berenson  goes  one  better  than  Professor  Venturi,  ^vith 
a  charmingly  youthful  freshness  of  audacity.  In  his  zeal  for  Fiorenzo, 
he  confidently  gives  to  him  a  S.  Jerome  ^^•hicll  is  now  at  Yale  College, 
U.  S.  A.  reposing  under  the  aegis  of  the  name  of  Filippo  Lippi :  a  con- 
ception of  this  Saint  \\  liich  is  tiearli/  identical  with  the  S.  Jerome  of  the 
predella  of  Monte  Luci.  But,  so  far,  the  Yale  Conservator  has  refused 
to  succumb  to  a  New  Art  «  Criticisor  »,  despite  the  pretty  strong  internal 
evidence  that  Mr  Berenson  is  correct. 

This  New  Art  Criticism  makes  such  stupendous  claims  that  one  finds 
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some  difficulty  in  according  to  it  a  corresponding  measure  of  faith. 
When  for  example,  its  apostle  states  that  he  has  carefully  studied  each 
one  of  some  thousands  of  works  in  various  quarters  of  the  civilised  world, 
and  is  accordingly  «  alone  responsible  »  for  the  attributions  of  this  mixed 
multitude  — ,  we  are  staggered  :  we  feel  faint  in  the  presence  of  such 
prodigies!  But  — ,  we  begin  to  reckon;  and  that  revives  us.  We 
proceed  to  doubt  — ,  to  question  the  carefulness  of  a  study  which,  com- 
puted in  accordance  ^^'ith  the  years  of  the  prodigy,  can  but  allo\\'  an 
hour  or  so  to  each  painting,  and,  roughly  speaking,  half  a  day  to  each 
painter.  And  therefore,  we  decide  to  refrain  from  reprinting  our  Cata- 
logues. 

In  the  Altenburg  Grand  Ducal  Gallery  are  two  panels,  catalogued 
under  Fiorenzo'  s  name.  These  are  supposed  to  be  the  side  panels  of  a 
triptych,  the  centre  of  which  was  formed  by  the  panel  at  Berlin.  If 
we  accept  the  Berlin  Madonna  and  Child  as  genuine,  there  seems  reason 
for  acceptance  of  these.  But:  there  is  a  but.  The  pointed  ears  and 
the  angular  folds,  etc.  seem  to  be  contradicted  by  other  features  of  the 
workmanship.  For  instance,  brown  shadows  are  noted  in  these  Altenburg 
pictures.  Now,  if  I  mistake  not,  Fiorenzo' s  shadows  are  unmistakably 
green.  Tlie  Director  of  the  Altenburg  Gallery  says  that  no  photographs 
of  these  works  are  attainable,  so  we  cannot  present  them  with  the  Berlin 
photograph  for  our  present  study.  Dr  Bode  is  responsible  for  the  attri- 
bution of  the  Berlin  panel;  but  for  its  Altenburg  companion  pictures,  the 
necessary  indications  of  attribution  are  not  forthcoming,  at  present.  We 
must  wait  for  Dr  Siegfried  Weber'  s  German  work  on  Fiorenzo. 

Meanwhile,  Mr  Berenson  has  arisen  in  liis  might,  and  attacked  the 
pleasant  theory  of  authorship,  whosesoever  it  \\as,  so  far  as  regards  the 
figure  of  S.  John  the  Baptist,  which  he  declines  to  allow  as  a  companion 
to  the  S.  Mary  Magdalene.  Has  this  daring  young  Slavo-American  con- 
tradicted Dr  Bode  —  by  any  perilous  chance?  Heavens!  Let  us  leave 
them,  and  seek  for  something  quiet. 

At  Vienna,  Messrs  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  discovered  Fiorenzo  peace- 
fully reposing,  with  a  miniature  IMadoima  with  Saints  and  worshippers; 
and,  happily  for  Messrs  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  Mr  Berenson  leaves  hira 
there  —  for  the  present.  Therefore,  Ave  also  may  leave  him;  until  a 
Newer  Apostle  smites. 

But  we  must  examine  the  picture  at  Frankfort  on  Main,  for  upon  it 
is  built  Professor  Venturi's  little  theft  from  Pinturicchio  for  Fiorenzo' s 
enrichment  at  the  Villa  Borghese. 

These  delicate  little  aesthetic  peculations  can  be  made  with  impunity 
when  an  Artist  has  lain  in  his  grave  for  nigh  upon  five  hundred  years. 
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XXIV.  —  Madonna  with  Saints.      (Frankfort  a.  M.). 

XXV.  —  Cri'CIFIXION.  (Borqh/'Sf   Villa,  JRotnc)  (Phot.  Anderson  Home). 
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Nay,  their  commission  even  arouses  self-commendation,  not  to  say  tlie 
commendation  of  public  complicity.  It  is  on  such  —  well  — ,  displace- 
ments, —  ^ve  politely  consider  them  — ,  that  the  reputation  of  a  New 
Art  Critic  mounts  to  the  heights  where  laurels  grow. 

Alas!  Seimtore  Commendatore  Giovanni  Morelli !  Could  you  but  have 
foreseen  certain  results  of  your  system,  would  you  ever  have  inaugu- 
rated itV 

It  was  Morelli  ^^'ho  attributed  the  Frankfort  on  Main  picture  to  Fio- 
renzo,  or  at  all  events,  he  corroborated  the  attribution,  because  he  saw 
every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  work  in  question  belonged  by  right 
to  that  Perugian  artist,  when  viewed  by  Morelli' s  standards. 

In  this  theatrical  piece  of  work,  we  certainly  detect  Fiorenzo's  pe- 
culiarities of  toes  and  curls.  Also  his  cross-puckers.  The  body  of  the 
Bambino  too,  is  very  elongated ;  but,  Signor  Morelli,  the  legs  of  the  saints 
are  also  very  long?  The  Madonna  is  not  quite  convincingly  of  Fiorenzo's 
type,  and  the  design  on  the  background  is  untamiliar.  Does  that  pat- 
tern really  belong  to  the  period  — ■;  and  to  Umbria?  The  nimbus  is 
pounced  after  Fiorenzo'  s  mode.  The  capuccio  of  the  Madonna  has  its 
upward  fold,  and  the  gauzy  point  of  her  veil  is  painted  in  the  fashion 
of  that  on  the  forehead  of  the  beautiful  Madonna  of  the  large  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  in  the  Perugian  Gallery.  Can  this  work  be  that  of  some 
painstaking  follower  of  our  Perugian?  The  panel  at  Berlin  suggests  the 
same  character;  even  more  forcibly.  The  painter  of  the  Frankfort  panel 
must  have  certainly  studied  in  Siena  as  well  as  in  Perugia.  Not  only 
does  the  background  resemble  old  Siennese  work,  but  there  is  a  general 
feeling  in  the  contour  of  the  figures  and  in  the  expression  of  the  faces, 
—  a  certain  refined  lumpishness,  if  we  may  so  describe  it  — ,  and  a 
blurred,  yet  withal  hard  outline,  which  is  far  more  like  Siena  than  Pe- 
rugia. It  recalls  the  manner  of  Matteo  di  Giovanni,  also  that  of  Pietro 
di  Domenico.  Fiorenzo's  outlines  are  thick,  but  not  of  the  sort  of 
thickness  of  these ;  moreover,  in  these  figures,  there  is  none  of  the  spon- 
taneous grace,  nor  of  the  gracious,  homely  pathos  of  his  authentic  fig- 
ures. This  Frankfort  S.  Sebastian,  notably,  is  dissimilar  to  that  Ripa 
S.  Sebastian,  which  so  forcibly  recalls  the  small  panel  of.  Fiorenzo's 
contract  work.  Although  the  actual  delineation,  —  the  anatomy  —  of 
the  Frankfort  Saint  is  as  sure  and  vigourous  as  that  of  Ripa,  the  ex- 
pression is  absolutely  unlike  the  other  two. 

And  now,  when  we  come  to  compare  the  Frankfort  with  the  Borghese 
panel,  we  are  confronted  with  our  old  perplexity  regaixling  the  diversity 
of  style  and  of  feeling.      The  dissimilarities  of  manipulation  seem  far  to 
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outweigh  the  affinities  of  conception.       Our  Master  becomes  once   more 
too  versatile  for  belief. 

The  Borghese  panel  is  as  smooth  and  nigglingly  delicate,  as  the 
Frankfort  one  is  lumpish.  The  expressions  of  the  faces  in  the  Borghese 
work  are  placidly  inane.  It  seems  incredible  that  the  vigorous  delineator 
of  the  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  and  of  the  Blessed  Paolino,  and  of  the  other 
living,  vividly  alive  countenances  of  the  authentic  works,  would  render 
the  Crucified  in  so  feeble  a  manner,  (look  at  his  feet,  for  example)  or 
would  give  to  a  S.  Jerome  in  penitential  adoration  of  the  actual  sight  of 
his  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  a  sort  of  complacent  acquiescence. 

The  Borghese  S.  Christopher  resembles,  in  attitude,  that  Saint  in  the  f 

Frankfort  picture,  it  is  true,  but  the  manipulation  is  entirely  different. 
One  is  a  diversified  copy  of  the  other,  and  lioth  are  unlike  our  Fiorenzo; 
—  in  conception,  as  in  handling. 

The  landscape  of  the  Borghese  picture  certainly  resembles  the  land- 
scape of  the  S.  Bernardino  pictures,  on  which  is  founded  Morelli's  char- 
acterisation of  Fiorenzo' s  method  of  treating  landscape;  but  it  is  just  as 
similar  to  the  knoAvn  landscapes  of  Pinturicchio,  and  to  those  of  Perugino, 
and  to  others  of  Fiorenzo' s  School.  Indeed,  on  the  whole,  there  seems 
to  be  no  convincing  reason  for  the  removal  of  this  pretty,  smooth  com- 
placently commonplace  little  composition  from  Pinturicchio  to  Fiorenzo 
in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Borghese  Gallery.  Fiorenzo  could  as  well  dis 
pense  with  it  as  Pinturicchio  could  spare  it.  The  removal  only  succeeds 
in  adding  to  the  perplexity  of  the  students  of  Fiorenzo,  —  and  that  is 
already  enough,  in  verity. 
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HAT  are  we  to  conclude,  to  what  are  we  to  cling  in  this  maze? 
That  the  puzzle  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  perplexing.       That  is  all. 

And  so  we  go  on  puzzling  with  increasing  pleasure.  How  much  of 
his  work  is  Early,  and  which  is  Late  ?  Was  he  nigglingly  fine  with  his 
medium  on  one  day  of  his  «  dawn  »  and  broadly  rough  with  it  on 
another?  Was  his  drawing  sure  and  vigorous  on  one  day  of  his  «  ma 
turity  »  and  crude  and  capricions  on  another  ?  Was  his  scheme  of  co- 
lour rich  and  skilled  in  1473,  and  poor  and  awkward  in  1487  ?  The 
variety  of  these  fifty  odd  tempera  paintings,  on  panel  and  plaster,  compels 
such  contradictory  propositions. 

The  more  one  studies,  the  more  strongly  is  it  borne  in  upon  one' s 
mind,  that  very  few  of  the  attributed  paintings  are  actually  painted  by 
one  man,  and  that  man,  the  painter  of  the  signed  panel  of  1487;  and  the 
greater  becomes  the  desire  to  account  for  the  very  small  number  of 
works  which  remain  of  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo. 

Can  he  have  been  incapacitated  occasionally  from  work,  during  years 
at  a  time  ?  Only  able  to  teach,  and  to  direct  his  assistants  ?  Was  he 
lazy?  For,  that  he  was  capable  of  good  work,  is  not  to  be  denied; 
only,  there  is  so  little  of  it. 

He  could  not  have  been  a  man  greatly  concerned  with  public  affairs, 
and  too  much  occupied  with  them  to  have  time  for  painting;  for  in  such 
a  case  we  should  find  his  name  more  often  in  the  contemporary  municipal 
Annals,  which   are   very   full   and   detailed   in    their   record,   but   do   not 
f^  mention   him   frequently.       It  is   very   tantalising,   this   Problem   of  Fio- 

renzo. Must  we  accept  him  as  the  influential  Perugian  who  taught  the 
Peruglno  and  the  Pinturicchio  and  their  immediate  followers,  and  was  an 
honoured  Member  of  the  Perugian  Guild  of  Painters;  whose  advice  was 
sought  and  whose  decisions  were  unhesitatingly  accepted ;  but,  who 
painted  little  or  nothing,  comparatively  speaking? 

15 
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Oi\  must  we  see  in  him  the  vacillating;  worker  of  M.  Jules  Dcstree, 
Avho  copied  here  and  there  bits  from  his  contemporaries'  pictures,  and 
yet  never  succeeded  in  combining  all  these  into  an  «  astonishing  whole  » 
but  on  one  occasion,  and  has  left  us  over  fifty  works  in  as  many  different 
styles  of  handling  ? 

And  the  climax  is  this.  If  these  pictures  are  not  of  Fiorenzo'  s 
hand  — ,  if  they  are  not  each  of  them  to  be  restored  to  their  former 
claimants  — ;  to  whom  do  most  of  these  attributed  works  actually  and 
rightfully  belong  ? 

Certain  of  them  were  anonymous    until   claimed   for  our   Master. 
Each  of  them  is  like  such  and  such  a  master ;  each  of  them  is  also  most 
unlike,  in  certain  details.       Each  one  has  a  spark  of  the  feeling  of  such 
and  such  a  master,  but    none   displays   the    full   glow   of  feeling   of  any 
particular  Painter  we  know. 

The  Problem  must  for  the  present  remain  unsolved. 

This  record,  as  now  set  forth,  contains  everything  in  the  way  of 
fact  which  can  as  yet  be  ascertained,  about  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  painter, 
of  Perugia,  a  «  brav'  uomo  »  — ,  as  his  countrymen  express  it  — ,  whose 
very  name  was  long  unknown  in  the  world  where  Art-gossip  flourishes, 
except  as  a  Decemvir  who  painted  one  Altarpiece  and  two  small  oblong 
panels  in  his  native  town,  and  nothing  else. 

It  never  even  seemed  to  have  roused  an  expression  of  wonder  there, 
that  the  two  panels  had  neither  predecessors  nor  successors.  No  one 
cared,  in  Perugia.  They  had  their  Perugino,  and  he  sufficed:  until  we, 
forestieri,  came  fussing  around  with  our  impertinent  investigations  and 
troubled  the  dust  of  ages  in  search  of  grains  of  truth.  And  our  resear- 
ches raised  such  a  dust,  that  our  poor  Fiorenzo  was  hidden  more  effect- 
ually than  before,  while  we  wove  our  problem. 

And  still,  after  all  our  researches  we  have  but  the  authentic  histor- 
ical testimony  that  his  career  took  place  between  the  years  1472  and 
1521.  Fifty  long  years  of  honourable  work,  then  oblivion  for  at  least 
two  centuries,  and  misrepresentation  for  one  hundred  years  more  —  ? 
We  ask  of  heaven  and  earth  the  reason  why,  and  neither  heaven  nor 
earth  can  answer  us. 

Scores  of  inferior  painters  have  been  known  to  fame;  they  have 
been  pushed  into  prominence  in  spite  of  the  dazzling  brilliance  of  their 
great  contemporaries;  it  is  only  Fiorenzo  who  has  been  forgotten  amongst 
the  crowd,  and  all  the  efforts  of  his  former  few  admirers  and  appreciators 
have  but  contrived  to  obscure  him  further. 

Nevertheless,  Light  ought   to   come.       The   man's   career  must  have 
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been  honourable,  for   his   authentic   \^•ork   is   worthy,  honest,  suggestive, 
inspired,  and  inspiring. 

His  present  student,  who  is  in  earnest,  and  who  claims  to  be  his 
first  earnest  student,  modestly  liopes,  that  her  investigations  will  lead  to 
a  better  understanding  of  this  most  interesting  Old  Master,  and  that  full 
light  may  one  day  be  thrown  upon  the  Problem  of  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo 
of  Perugia. 


The   End 


(Written  at  Brufani'  s  Hotel,  Perugia,  1901). 
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DOCUMENTS    AND    NOTES 


Relating   to,   or   referring  to,   Fiorenzo    di    Lorenzo, 
Painter,  of  Perugia 


1.  —  1465.  (iitli  August).  Extract  from  the  manuscript  Annals  of  the  Decemvi- 

ratc  of  Perugia,  rel:  to  altari)icce  for  S.  Maria  Nuova. 

2.  —  1472.  fl'Uh  May).  Extract  from    the  same,    in    which   it  is  decreed    that 

tlie  work  shall  be  given  to  a  Periigian  artist,  &c. 

3.  —  1472.  (2nd  November).  Extract  I'rom  the  same,  in  which  the  above  decrees 

are  confirmed. 

4.  —  1472.   (Otli  December).  Document    existing  in  the   Ardu'cio  Notarilc,  Pe- 

rugia, containing  the  Contract  and  [Schedule  made  for  the  work  of 
the  Altarpiece  of  S.  Maria  Nuova. 

5.  —  Copy  of  the  Prologue  to  the  Rule  of  S.  Benedict,  with  translation 

into  Italian. 

6.  —  1489-90.  Extracts  from  the  Libra  del   Camerlengo.    Archivio   del   Duomo 

d'  Orciefo,  referring  to  sojourn  of  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  at  Orvieto. 

7.  —  1490.  (I'Stii    .January).  Document    exisling  in  the  Ardiivio  dello   Spednle, 

Perugia,  referring  to  certain  designs  of  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo. 
»  1491.  Document  rei'erring  to  the  final  payment  for  the  Avork  of  Fiorenzo 

di  Lorenzo  at  the  Hospital. 

8.  —  1491-1504.  Extract  from    the   Lihri    Maestri,    existing    in    the   Archivio 

della  ex-Abbazia  di  8.  Pietro,  Perugia,  relating  to  payments  made 
for  work  of  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo. 
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9.  —  1499.  (IHth  March).  Extract  from  the  Manuscript  Annals  of  the  Decem- 
virate  of  Perugia,  referring  to  a  Valuation  made  1)V  Finrcnzo  di 
Lorenzo. 

10.  —  1500-1501.  Extracts   from    the    «  Inventario   e   Spogli  dei  Registri    dclla 

T«^soreria  Apostolica  di  Perugia  e  Umbria  dal  R.  Arcliivio  di  Stato 
in  Roma  ».  Concerning  payments  made  to  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo 
for  painting  pennons  for  the  Priors. 

11.  —  1501.  (10th    May).    Document    from    the    Arch/'vio    Xnfarile   at    Perugia, 

containing  contract  for  the  purchase  of  a  property  by  Fiorenzo  di 
Lorenzo. 


12.  —  1521.  (5th  May).  Document  existing  in  the  Archirio  Xofarile  at  Perugia, 
containing  an  Arbitration  made  by  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  etc. 
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No.  1.  —  1465.  (()tli  August).  Extract   from    the   manuscript  Annals  of  the 
Decemmrate  of  Perugia,  rel:  to  altarpiece  for  S.  Maria  N^iiora. 

14G5,  di  VI  August! . 

Consilio  magnificorum  Doininorum  Priorum  et  Camerariom  Artium  civitatis 
Perusi  etc. 

Imprimis  cum  pro  parte  dpvotissimonim  servitorum  fratrnm  capi- 

Concessio  facta      tuli  ft  convcntus  S.  Marie   Nove   de   Perusio  porte    solis  fuerit    coram 

tratribus,  oapi- 

tuloet  conven-      M.  D.  P.  et  Camcrariis  porrccta  supplicatio  sub  luiiusmodi  tenore  vide- 

tus    S.    Mane  ' 

Nove  de   XXX       Jicpt :   _  V.    D,  suitplicatur    liuiniliter   et    devote    i)ro    parte    vestrorum 

tlorenis  pro  ta-  j        i  i 

hulamagiuAl-      fidelissimoriim  servitoniiii  t'ratrum  cai)ituli  et  conveutus  S.  Marie  Nove 

tans. 

de  Perusio  porte  Solis  qnaliter  dicta  Ecclesia  est  de  priucipalioribus  dicte 
porte  et  quaia  mag'is  fretjueutatur  in  diviuis  oftitiis,  et  in  altare  magno 
dicte  Ecclesie  non  est  tabula  que  secundum  condecentiam  ipsius  Ec- 
clesie  requireretur,  et  sic  expedit  constnii  facere  tabulam  pictam  pro 
qua  expedit  expend(>re  (luantitateni  ducentorum  tlorenorum  et  ultra. 
Quare  quidem  lioc  non  potest  expediri  sine  aiutorio  dominationum  ve- 
strarum,  Idcirco  recurritur  ad  V.  M.  D.  que  diguentur  amore  Dey  et 
intuitu  dicte  Ecclesie  et  pro  elemosina  concedere  de  avere  vestri  co- 
munis  quantitatem  centum  tlorenorum  et  plus  et  minus  ut  \\M.D.  vi- 
debitur,  ad  lioc  ut  oninii)otens  Deus  conservet  in  prospero  et  felici  statu 
ad  vota.  Hiis  itaque  consideratis  atque  propositis  primo  inter  dictos 
dominos  Priores  die  videlicet  precedenti  exibitis(|ue  consiliis  misso  et 
posito  solenipni  et  diligenti  partito  ad  bussulam  et  fabas  albas  et  ni- 
gras  secundum  for'mam  statutonim  et  ordinamentorum  comunis  Perusii 
et  sollempniter  obtemi)to  per  omnes  noveni  Priores  mictentis  et  resti- 
tuentes  eorum  fabas  albas  del  sic  nulla  faba  nigra  in  conti*ariorum  re- 
])erta.  Et  hodie  inter  prefatos  dominos  Camerarios  factis,  propositis  exi- 
bitis(|ne  consiliis  et  facto,  posito  et  misso  partito  ad  bussulam  et  fabas 
albas  et  nigras  secundum  forniam  statutorum  et  ordinamentorum  co- 
nmnis  Perusii  et  sollempniter  obtempto  per  trigintasex  camerarius 
mictentes  et  restituentes  eorum  fabas  albas  del  sic,  sex  nigris  in  bus- 
sulam iu  contrarium  repertis  non  obstantibus.  Ex  omnibus  arbitriis, 
auctoritatibiis,  potestatibus  et  bayliis  eisdeni  coniunctim  vel  divisim  per 
formam  quorumcumqvie  statutorum  et  ordinamentorum  comunis  Perusii 
concessis  et  actributis,  et  omni  meliori  modo  via  jure  et  forma  quibus 
melius  et  efficacius  potuerunt,  provideruut,  deliberaverunt,  statuerunt 
et  reformavevunt  et  deliberando,    statuendo  et  reformando  dederunt  et 
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concosscruiit  supradielis  Iratriljiis,  ciipitiilo  et  convcnhii  ct  Ecelcsie 
prediete  S.  Marie  Nove  pro  tabula  magna  Pincnda,  i)ro  inagiio  altare 
dicte  Ecclesie  amore  Dey  et  svxe  matris  Virg-inis  Marie  florenos  triginta 
ad  rationcm  XXXVI  bolonenoriim  pro  qiiolibet  floreiio,  mandantps  ex 
nunc  depositario  coinunis  Perusij  ut  dictos  XXX  fiorenos  ad  dictaiu 
rationeni  ad  Ijullectiimm  M.  D.  P.  dietis  fratribus,  ca])itnl(i  et  conventui 
et  Eechisic  predicte  S.  Marie  Nove  de  quibuseumque  peeuniis  dicti 
conmnis  Perusii  ad  eiiis  maims  perventis  sen  perveniendis  det  et  sol- 
vat  occasione  predicta,  quibuscvimqiie  in  contra rium  faeientibus  nou 
obstantibus. 

(Ami.  Decern.,  c.  104t). 

No.  2.  —  1472.  (13th  May).  Extract  from  the  same,  in   u:hich  it  is  decreed 
that  the  n-orl'  shall  he  given  to  a  Perugian  artist,  etc. 

1472,  di  XIII  Mail. 

Consiglio  mag'niflcorum  Doniinornni  Priorum  ot  Cnmoi-nriorum  Artiuni  civi- 
tatis  Perusii  etc. 


iiiagnuin  S.  M 
Novo. 


Item  cum  ad  Altare  Ecclesie  S.  M.  Nove   de   Pernsio  porte  Solis 

neputatio  ilo-       magnum    sit   quedam    tabula   non  depicta,    ibidem    steterit   per   pUires 
ronoruni   WX  <-■  i  l  ^  i         r 

pro  pictura  ta-       annos  et  propter  dictorum  fratrum,  capituli  et  conventiis  impossibilita- 
biUe   ad  altare  ^      ^  '        '  ' 

tern  et  paupertatem  dicti  convcntus  non  potuerit  depingi  et  cum  orna- 

tus  dicte  Ecclesie  tendunt  ad  decorem  civitatis  et  reverentiam  onnipo- 

tentis    Dey  et  sue   matris   g-loriose   Virginis   Marie   maxime   cum  apud 

ipsain  divina  offitia  cclebrantur,  Et  ad  hoc  ut  i]isi  pojnilo  sint  propitij 

et  ipsum    ab   omni   periculo   defendant,  Igitur  ac  re   inter   prefatos  j\I. 

D.  P.  lieri  videlicet  die  j)recedenti  bene  discussa  visa  et  cognita,  habi- 

tis  inter  dictos  M.  D.   P.  pluribus  ratiociniis    inter  dictos  M.  D.   P.  I'a- 

ctis,  propositis    exhibitisque   consiliis  et  partitis    ad   Ijussnlam  et  fabas 

albas  et  nigi-as  secundum    forniam    statutorum  ct  sollenq)niter  obtentij 

]n'v  dictos    M.   D.   P.   omnes    Din-em    restitnentes    in    bussulam    ipsorum 

t'al)as  albas  del  sic,  nulla    nigra   in  contrariuni    rcpcrta,   Et  liodie   inter 

dictos    dominos    Canun-arios    factis,    propositis    exibitisque    consiliis    et 

missis  partitis  ad  bussulam  et  fabas  albas  et  uigr.is  secundum  formani 

statutorum  et  sollempniter   obtentis   per   XXXVI   cauu'rarios  mictentes 

in  bussulam  ipsorum    fal)as    all)as    del    sic    tribus  nigris  in  contrariunt 

re])ertis  non  o))stantibum.    Ex    omnibus  et  singulis   arbitriis,  auctorita- 

tibus,  ])ote,statibus  et  bayliis  prefatis  M.  D.  P.  et  canierariis  quomodo- 

libecl  concessis  et  atributis    per    forniam    quorunuMun(|Ui'   statutorum  et 

ordinamentorum  comunis   P(^rusii  conjuiu'tim  vel  divisim  Et  omni  nu-- 

liori  modo,  via,   jure  et  statuerunt,    ordin;iviu'unt  et  statnendo  et  ordi- 

naudo   deputaveruut   pro   i)ictura   et   ornamento   dicte    tabule  ut  supra 
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pingendc  site  ail  dictuiii  Altiirc  ina<;'imin  dit-te  Ecclcsic  florciios  XXX 
ad  bol.  XXXVI  pro  fiori'uo,  Ita  taiiicii  (|Uod  dcbeat  dopiiigi  per  iiiagi- 
stros  expertos  dicte  Civitatis  Perusii  iimim  vel  ])lui-es  et  uou  per  fo- 
renses,  Et  casxi  quo  d('])ing(>.retur  per  loreuses  (juod  talis  quantitas 
devciiiaiit  in  caiiierain  et  rciucorporata  ad  ii)siuii  coiinme  esse  intelli- 
gatur,  Aliqiiibus  in  contrariiun  facientibus  nou  obstantibiis  omnibus 
quo  ad  predieta  expresse  derogaverunt,  aliquo  non  obstante,  Mandantes 
ex  nune  depositario  dieti  conuinis  (juatenus  dictam  quantitatem  ad 
inaudatiuii  dictoruui  fratrufn,  eapituli  et  c-ouvcntus  pro  pictura  dii'ti' 
tabule  (let  et  solvat  niodo  predicto  pingende  vel  eoruni  niandato  depi- 
etori  pingent  dictam  tabulam,  Aliquibus  In  contrariuni  facientibus  nou 
obstantibiis,  quibus  quo  ad  predicta  ex  certa  vestri  scientia  et  proprio 
motu  placeat  derogare. 

(Ann.  Decern.,  c.  78r). 


No.  3.  —  1472.  (2nd  November).  Extract  from  the  .same,  in  which  the  above 
decrees  are  confirmed. 

Die  secundo  Noveuibris. 

Coniparuit   coram   prelibatis   M(agnificiH)  DfominisJ  'P(riorilm.'i)  in 

Electio  dopo-      unum  congregatis  Ypolitus  Nicolai  sindicus  castri  Fossati  et  coram  eis 
sitari.j  pecuiii;i- 

nim  deputata-      dixit  et  exi)osuit  (lualiter  fratres  SaJicte  Marie  Nove  Porte  Solis  fuerunt 
rum  pro  pictu- 
ra tabule  alta-       allocati    in    et    super    subsidio    dicte  Conuinitatis  Anni  MCCCCLXV  de 
rls  Sancle   Ma- 
rie Nove.  tlorenis   XXVIIII   vel    circha  Que  quantitas   ex   tenore  legis    edite    per 

M.  I).  P.  et  Camerarios  sub  presenti  millesimo  uianii  Ser  Simonis  Panli 

fuit  deputata  pro  pictura  tabule    Altaris    dicte    Ecclesie.       Dixit   etiam 

qualitt^r  ijjse  in  presentarium  nomine  dicte  comunitatis  volcbat  solvere 

partem  dictarum  pecuniaruni  dictis  fratribus  et  nou  rcperitur  in   dicta 

Ecclesia.       Prior  et  vellent  evitare  expeusas.       Ideo  petiit  per  M.  D.  P. 

quo  fiat  electio  unius    mercbatoris    apud    qiieni    del)eant    dicte    ix'cuiiie 

deponi.       Qui  M.  D.  P.  audita  i)etitione  doniini  Ypoliti  et  visa  ac  lecta 

dicta  lege  ijua  cavetur  quod  dicte  pecunie  debeant  converti  in   pictura 

tlicte  tabuli-  et  delieat  depingi  per  pictoreni  perusinum  et  nou  per  alium, 

et  volentes  quod  posse  operam  are  ut  dicte  pecunie  expendantur  in  dicta 

pictura  prout  deliberatum  fuit.       Idcircho  omni  meliori  modo    etc.    eli- 

gerunt  in  depositarium  dictarum  pecuiiiarum  Petrozzum    Arrii   de   Pe- 

trozris  iiiercatorcm  jterusiuum  penes  (|Ueni  dicte  ])ecunie  deponautur  et 

solvantur  ])er  dictum   Petro/zum    pictori    perusino    eligendo    per   dictos 

fratres  pro  niereede  dicte  picture  et  in  alium  usum  non  convertantur. 


{Ann.  Decern.,  c.  156). 
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No.  4.  —  1472.  (9th  December).  Document  e.risting  in  the  Archivio  Notarile, 
Perugia,  contaijiing  the  Contract  and  Schedule  made  for  the  work  of  the 
Altarpiece  of  S.  Maria  Nuova. 

1472,  9  Decembre.  roy.  Francesco  di  Jacopo. 

Eisilem  millesinio  (1472)  Indictioiu'  et  pontiflcatii  die  iiono  deccmbris 
actum  Pcnisii  in  palatio  nia^'nilicoruiii  ilomiiinnun  ])rioruni  in  camera 
noturii  ])rc'st'ntil)U.s  Ludovico  stu*  Antouii  dc  Pcrusio  porte  Ebiirnee  ear- 
pentario  ct  Marco  Nicolai  Nai  de  Perusio  ])orti'  s.  Suxanc  tcstibiis  ro- 
gatis. 

\'('iK'ral)ilis  ct  rclig'iosus  vir  fratcr  Grisog'onus  Antonii  dc,  Finno 
viccprior  sindicus  ct  procurator  Iratruiii  capituli  ct  convcntiis  sancte 
Marie  Nove  ordinis  Silvestrinoruni  dc  cuius  uiandato  patcrc  dixit  nianu 
sor  Nicolai  Angcli  dc  Perusio  i)ni)lici  notarii  obligando  ouinis  et  sin- 
gula bona  dictoruui  fratruui  capituli  et  convcntus  preseutia  et  tutura 
pro  observatione  infrascriptorum  dcdit,  cessit,  et  concessit  niag'istro 
Florentio  Lanrentij  de  Perusio  pictori  porte  sancte  Svixanne  present!,  sti- 
pulanti  et  recipient!  pro  se  et  snis  heredibus  et  cuj  jus  suum  conces- 
serit  sen  concedinv,  \()lui'rit  ad  piugendaui  tabulnui  jam  dc  lignamine 
factam  poncudam  in  altari  sancte  i\Iarie  Nove  porte  Soils  pro  pretio 
jtactis  capitulis  et  conventionibns  ac  modis  anotandis  in  cedula  diet! 
laborerij  de  (|na  in  fine  presentis  scripture  de  verbo  ad  verbum  erit  tenor 
insertus. 

lit  hoc  fecit  pro  eo  quia  dictus  magister  Florentius  per  sc  et  snos 
heredes  obligando  se  et  omnia  et  singula  eius  bona  niobilia  et  imnio- 
bilia,  prcsi'utia  et  fiitura  pro  obscr\ationc  iMCrascriptoruui,  promisit  et 
convcuit  prc^l'ato  Iratrj  Grisogono  presculi  sti[)ulauti  rccipienti  pro  dictis 
fratribus,  capitulo  et  conventu  ct  cuj  jura  ipsorum  concesserint  sen 
concedere  voliicrint  dictaui  tahulam  ])inger('  modis  et  formis  in  dicta 
cedula  et  inlVa  annotandis  cDUteuiis  ad  usuui  l)()ni  et  Icgalis  magistri  et 
])ro  ])rctio  in  dicta  cedula  etc. 

«  Seguono  altrc  clausole  di  garanzie  rcciprodic  tra  le  due  parti,  e 
poscia  viene  la  cc(lola  die  trascrivo  lettcrahnente :  » 

C  E  D  0  L  A  . 


Tenor  vero  ccdulc,  de  qua  supra  tit  mcntio  est  infrascriptus  et 
seqnitur  vididiccl. 

In  Dei  nomine  anu'u.   mcccclxxij  die  \('ro  nono  Decembris. 

C^ui  desocto  in  qnesto  t'olglio  io  fi-ate  Grisogono  da  Firino  vece 
priore  dc  la  chiesia  et  convcnto  de  sanctiv  Maria  Nuova  porta  Soli  de 
Peroscia  et  sindico  et  procuratore  de  essa  de  volontci  et  conscntimento 
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del  capitolo  ct  tVnti  dc  la  dicta  chiosia  insienio  coniiTcp'ati  fo  inciitione 
coiiio  qui  desocto  a]i[iar('  |irr  li  iulTascripti  capituli.  C'oino  dareiiio  a 
la\'orare  ct  piuiKTc  el;  iiicclcrc  ad  oro  la  nostra  ta\ola  de  lo  altare 
g'rande  de  la  dicta  chiesia  a  inastro  Fioreiizo  de  Lorenzo  de  i)orta  San- 
sanne  jiai-occliia  de  Kancto  Stefano  citadino  peruscino  per  non  contra- 
farc  a  la  lege  facta  per  li  magnitici  S.  Priori  et  Canierlenghi  de  la  di- 
cta cita  ad  use  dc  buono  et  fedele  maestro  li  qiiali  ca])itiili  sono  questi 
vedelicet. 

Em  [trima  die  el  dicto  mastro  Fiorenzo  se  obliga  conservare  senza 
dampno  et  lavorarc  la  dicta  tavola  ad  uso  de  biiono  et  fedele  maestro. 

E  pui  die  el  dicto  mastro  Fiorenzo  se  obliga  mectere  tiitti  li 
campi,  folgliame  et  cornice  de  la  dicta  tavula  ad  oro  fino  et  le  figure 
et  le  altrc  cose  de  azzuro  oltramariuo  tino  et  qiu'sto  secondo  a  le 
figure  se  converra. 

Et  die  el  dicto  mastro  Fiorenzo  volemo  faccia  ne  lo  scahdlo  de 
essa  tavola  in  mezzo  d'  essa  la  passione  cola  sua  istoria  de  la  et  de 
qua  e  dall'  alti-o  lato  sancto  Benedetto  cola  sua  istoria  da  li  suoi  lati 
et  da  canto  1'  arme  del  comuno  de  Peroscia. 

Item  volemo  che  el  dicto  faccia  in  quello  (juadro  luochi  die  stanno 
dacanto  le  tinestre  che  se  vede  el  corpo  de  Cristo  li  quactro  cvangeliste 
doj  per  lato. 

Item  volemo  le  cinque  tigure  grande  de  uno  lato  I'assumpzione  de 
Maria,  appresso  lei  sancto  Pietro,  et  sancto  Pavolo,  sancto  Benedetto 
et  beato  Silvestro  nostro. 

Item  dair  altro  lato  le  cinque  figure  grande  volemo  Maria  colo 
figliuolo  in  liraccio,  a  presso  lei  Sam  Girolamo  et  sancto  Ambrogio, 
poj  sancto  Nicolo  et  beato  Paolino. 

Item  ne  li  pileri  che  sonno  dodece  spatii  ce  volemo  li  xij  apostoli. 

Item  ne  li  nove  tabernaculi  in  cima  de  la  tavola  in  quello  di 
mezzo  da  omne  lato  faccia  Dio  Patre,  ne  li  quatro,  da  un  lato  sancto 
Stefano,  sancto  Lorenzo,  sancto  Sebastiano  et  sancto  Antonio,  et  dali 
altri  quatro  volemo  faccia  sancta  Caterina,  sancta  Lucia,  sancta  Mar- 
gherita  et  sancta  Scola.stidia.  Et  in  altri  luoglii  de  avanzi  che  (|ui  non 
sia  facta  mentione  volemo  sancto  Augustino,  sancto  Doineiiicho,  sancto 
Francesco  et  sancto  Bernardino. 

Item  che  non  volemo  ce  possa  streg'nere  a  trovarc  denaro  ne  fare 
pagamento  pifi  che  noj  voliamo. 

Item  che  el  dicto  mastro  Fiorenzo  se  obligha  a  fai-e  tucte  queste 
sopradecte  cose  ut  supra  per  prezzo  de  doicentovintacinque  ducate 
d'  oro. 

Et  perche  de  sopra  c'  e  uno  capitolo  che  el  dicto  mastro  Fiorenzo 
non  ce  possa  stregnere  al  pagamento  de  li  dicti  doicentovintacinque 
ducati  piu  che  noi  voliamo  e  non  seria  ragionevole  che  elglie  fosse 
costrecto  al  pegnere  sc  non  per  le  rate  de  li  denare  quale  esso  avera, 
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volenio  ct  semo  d'accordo  die  iioi  iion  podiamo  streo-nere  ne  molestare 
el  dicto  mastro  Fi()rcii/,o  in  la  ])c,ntura  dc  la  dicta  lavola  so  noii  per 
la  rata  de  li  deuari  chc  aviu-a.  Et  el  peg-ncre  de  la  diL-la  tavola  da 
qiiello  in  su  sia  in  debito  d'  esso  mastro  Fiorenzo. 


No.  5.  —  Prologue  of  the  Rule  of  S.  Benedict. 

(An  extract    from  which  is  seen  in  the  Altarpiece  of  1472.       F.  di  L.) 

Aiisc'ulta,  0  fill,  praecepta  magistri,  ct  inelina  aurem  cordis  tiii, 
et  admonitiouem  Patris  libeuter  exclpe,  et  efficaciter  compli ;  ut  ad 
cum  per  obedientiae  laborem  redeas,  a  quo  per  inobedieutiae  desidiaiu 
recesseras. - 

TRADUZIONE    LETTERALE. 

Ascolta,  o  liglio,  i  precetti  del  maestro  e  piega  roreechio  del  tuo 
cuore  e  1'  aminouizione  del  padre  \-oleHMeri  accogli  et  efficaceraente 
opera  atlinelie  per  la  t'atiea  dell' obbedieiiza  ritorui  a  colui  dal  quale 
per  pig-rizia  d'  inol)))edienza  t'  eri  dipartito. 


No.  6.   —  Extract   from    the    «  Libro   del    Camer/engo,    Archivio   del    Duoino 
d' Orvieto   »    {tal'en   from  the   «   Giornale   di   Erudiz'ione    Artistica  ». 
Perugia,  1876,   Tom.    V,  pag.  160). 


«  1489-90  ad  auiiuin  et  diem,  (a  di  22  Giugiio  d)  1490)  il  cainei-- 
lengo  riferi  al  notaio  dell'  Opera  di  aver  pagato  cuidain  Magistro  Flo- 
reutio  (2)  pictori  de  Perusia  Aenienti  ad  requisitionem  camerarii  ad 
videudum  designa  picturarum  fieiifiaruiii  in  eeclesia  et  eonsulenrtum  : 
(|uiiid  agendum  es.set,  jiro  ejus  ineommodo,   lib.  (|uin(|iie  den.  ». 

M.  Antonio  Musti  nnsso  Perusium  pro  m|agistro|  Florentio  ite- 
ruiii,  pro  sua  niercede  HI),  duas  et  sol  viginti. 

«  (E  a  di  Agosto  dello  sti\sso  anno)  lib  :  tre  et  sol  docem.,  Be- 
nedicto  Angeli  Gliirardi  pro  expensis  factis  in  ejus  hospitio  IVIagistro 
Florentio  pictori  perusiiio,  et  cuidain  scriptori  (juando  venit  pro  indi- 
gentiis  i'abrice,  lib:  unam  et  sol:  decem  » . 


(1)  In  «  II  duomo  d'Orvieto  »,  Fumi  gives  date  «  13  Luglio  1489  ». 

(2)  Fumi,  Duomo  d'Orvieto  pag.  397,  translates  it  «  Magistro  Florentino  ». 
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No.  7.  —  1490.  (18th  January).  Document  existing  in  the  Archivio  dello 
Spedale,  Perugia,  containing  a  Contract  referring  to  certain  des/gn>?  of 
Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo. 

Rogito  di  Francesco  di  Ser  Giacomo. 


Hoc  Mavio- 
cte  et  Bai'toeci 
Pauli. 


Dal  Lihro  dci 
contratti  esi- 
stenti  neU'Ai'- 
chivio  deiro- 
spedale  presso 
la  Consrefca- 
zione  di  carita 
di  Perugia.  Vol. 
105,  c.  154  e  seg. 


In  nomine  Domini  amen  Anno  Domini  millesimo  CCCCLXXXX 
iudictione  optava  tempore  Domini  Innocentii  divina  providentia  pape 
optavi  die  XVIII  januarii  actum  Perusii  in  audients  artis  pannorum 
lane  presentibus.  Mario  Benedicte  Jacobi  ser  Motaldi  de  Perusio  porte 
solis  et  Magistro  Florentio  Francisci  pictore  de  Periisio  porte  sanctc 
Sosanne  testibus  ad  infrascripta  habitis,  vocatir  et  rog'atis. 

Nobilis  vir  Cesar  Petri  de  Crispoltis  de  Perusio  Porte  Heburnee 
visitator  ospitalis  S.  Marie  de  Misericordie  de  voluntate  et  espresso 
consensu  venerabilis  viri  raagistri  Antonii  Angelutii  de  Macereto  Pri- 
oris  prei'ati  hospitalis  obligando  omnia  et  singula  ejus  bona  prefati 
hospitalis  pro  observatione  infrascriptorum  dedit  et  locavit  ad  coptumum 
et  nomine  coptumi  ad  faciendum  et  fabricandum  infrascripta  laboreria 
Mariocto  Petri  Pacis  de  Perusio  Porte  S.  Subsanne  et  Bartoccio  Pauli  de 
castro  Fractarum  S.  Andree  comitatus  Perusii  presentibus  stipulantibus 
et  recipientibus  pro  eis  et  ipsorum  hercdibus,  videlicet  dicto  Mariocto 
pro  duabus  partibus,  et  dicto  Bartoccio  pro  religua  tertia. 

Imprima  a  fare  doie  Grillande  al  piano  de  le  fenestre  de  le  case 
de  lo  spedale  poste  in  sopramuro,  cio  e  a  le  fenestre  prime  et  a  le  se- 
coude,  secondo  al  desegno :  quale  e  apo  Fospedale  in  doie  pezze  facte 
per  mastro  Fiorenzo  pentore,  et  secondo  el  dicto  de  mastro  Fiorenzo 
chi  auscera  (sic)  et  fara  altro  disegno. 

Item  fare  le  fenestre  in  croce  como  le  doie  sonno  facte  per  loro, 
quante  saranno  necessarie  per  dicta  casa. 

Item  fare  le  fenestre  per  le  stantie  de  sopra  secondo  el  desegno 
facto  nella  audientia  de  1'  arte  de  li  panni  de  la  lana,  et  bisognando 
maiure  o  menore  farle  secondo  vorranno  li  priore  et  visitatore  de  esso 
spedale. 

Item  fare  el  concime  piano,  che  va  in  dicta  parete,  et  tutti  li 
dicti  lavorii  fare  de  tevertino  bello  et  reeipiente  a  uso  de  buono  et 
liale  maiestro  et  bene  concio. 

Item  fare  li  uscia,  che  bisogneranno  in  dicta  casa  de  pietra  morta 
de  la  pietra  da  Cibettola  a  la  proportione  et  bisogno  secondo  sara  de- 
chiarato  per  lo  p'riore  el  visitatore. 

Item  fare  li  camini  quale  seranno  oportune  secondo  el  camino  che 
sta  nella  casa  de  sancta  Giuliana  in  sopramuro  co  la  insigna  de  lo  spe- 
dale de  quella  medesima  pietra. 

Li  quali  lavorie  abbiamo  a  fare  a  rechiesta  de  li  priore  et  visita- 
tore de  esse  spedale,  ma  le  Grillande  et  fenestre  per  le  doie  stantie 
comenzate  et  concime  debbiano  averle  facte  per  tutto  marzo   proximo. 
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Et  hoc  fcceruut  pro  eo  quia  dicti  Madottus  et  Bartoccius  per  eos 
et  ipsonim  heredes  obligando  sc  ipsos  et  omnia  ipsoruin  bona  mobilia 
et  immobilia  presentia  et  t'utiira  pro  observatioiie  infrascriptorum  pro- 
miserunt  ct  couvenerunt  prefato  Cesari  presenti  stipulanti  et  recipient! 
pro  dicto  ospitali  et  pauperibus  ipsius,  dicta  laboi-eria,  ut  supra,  facere 
ad  usum  bonorum  et  legaliuni  maoistronim  .socuuduui  el  a  jirefatis 
prioribus  ct  visitatoribus  eriuit  rer|uisiti,  et  dietas  fenestras  Grillaiidam 
ct  concimina  pro  laborerio  iiicepto  facere  per  totum  mensem  Martii 
proxime  futurum,  et  dicta  laboreria  dare  et  consignare  prefatis  prio- 
ribus et  visitatoribus  in  platea  supramuri  in  palatio  eapitauei  populi 
el  in  laborerio,  ct  dicta  laboreria  facere  ct  conducere  et  assignare  pro 
infrascripto  pretio  videlicet ;  el  pieio  dc  la  grillanda  a  pieio  andante 
per  soldi  vinte  el  pieio,  del  concime  piano  murato  per  soldi  septe  et 
mezzo  el  pieio,  cio  e  clie  s' a1)))iano  a  mesurare  murate  che  saranno; 
le  fencstre  in  croce  j)er  fiorini  diece  e  soldi  sexanta  1'  una  a  bolognini 
quaranta  per  fiorino,  le  fenestre  de  sopra,  come  e  dicto,  per  fior.  tre 
sol  novanta,  I'una;  li  camini  per  fior.  seie  1' uno ;  li  uscia,  secondo 
e  dicto,  per  tior.  (juattro  1'  uno  sempre  a  bol.  quaranta  per  fior.  Et 
de  tutto  el  dicto  lavorio  quanto  montera  lassare  et  fare  sbasso  de  fior. 
quaranta  a  bol.  quaranta  per  fiorino.  Et  tutti  li  sopradieti  lavorii 
dare  in  sopramuro  e  nello  palazzo  del  capitaneo.  Insuper  idem  Cesar 
promisit  pretia  dictorum  laborerionun  de  tempore  in  tempus  prout 
fient  laborei'ia,  et  ad  ista  laboreria  perficienda,  et  in  dies  fienda  sem- 
per ad  requisitionem  Priorum  et  Visitatorum  fieri  debeant,  ad  que 
onniis  facienda  dicti  Marioctus  et  Bartoccius  ad  observanda  supra  pro- 
missa  se  in  solidum  oblig-averunt  etc.  a  predictis  omnibus  conveniri 
posse  Perusij  etc.  Et  promiserunt  facere  confessionem.  etc. 

No.  7  bis.  —  1401.  Document  exktlng  in  the  Archivio  dello  Spedale,  Peru 
gia,  referring  to  the  final  payment  made  for  the  work  of  Fiorenzo  di 
Lorenzo.  ^-  Vol.  B.  Tit.  20  n.  68.  Lib.  d'  Entrate  ed  uscite  c.  107  r. 
an.   1490-93. 

MCCClXXXXI. 

A  mastro  Fiorenzo  pentore  de  porta  San  Sanne  a  di  12  de  de- 
cembre  f.  uno  s.  sectanta  per  luj  a  Giovan  Paolo  de  messer  Gilianto- 
nio  per  la  monta  de  braccia  tre  de  sexa  et  de  ....  porti  per  Lucantonio 
de  Semone  sono  per  resto  de  quanto  a  facto  per  disegno  de  pictura  {sic) 
de  lectere.  E  facte  de  novo  posto  ne  la  facciata  de  le  case  a  lo  spedale 
et  per  saldo  facto  con  li  priori  al  R."  B.  c.  237  =  f.  1.  s.  70  d.  —  (1). 


(1)  August,  1903.       This  document  has  just  been  found  in  the  Archivio  dello  Spe- 
dale by  Conte  Luigi  Manzoni,  who  has  kindly  permitted  it  to  be  printed  here. 
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No.  8.  —  1401-1504.  Extracts  from  the  Libri  Maestri,  existing  in  the  Ar- 
chivio  della  ex-Abbazia  di  S.  Pietro,  Perugia,  relating  to  payments  made 
for   icorl'  of  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo. 

1401  —  (carta  80)  Spese  de  fabrica:   ct  dee  dare  a  de   28  maggio 

Daililiri  d'ani  f.  3    4  dat-i  conti  a  m.  fiorenzo  pentorc  souno  per  la  monta  del  caniiiio 
ministrazi  one 

deirArchivio  della   camera    del  focho  et  per  uno  fregio  facto  dinante  a  refettorlo  et 
della   ex-Abba-  '  '^ 

zia  di  s.  Pietro  per  uuo  fregio  facto  T)iu  tempo  fa  a  S.  Angelo  delle  Masse, 

in  Perugia.  '  e  i  i  » 

1499  —  (pagina  70)  M.  Floreiitio  depentore  dee  dare....  f.  3,  a 
bol.  40  disse  per  comperare  oro. 

1504  —  Ncl  conto  dare. 

M.  Fiorenzo  di  (Lorenzo)  diijentor  de  dar  a  di  primo  di  Luglio  f.  (J 
lib.  una  sono  die  tanti  a  iiauti  come  al  libro  azuro  S.  K.  70  posto 
creditore  =  f    6.  lib.  1.  .s.    -   d.   — . 

Et  de  dare  a  di  2  di  luglio  f.  sei,  lib.  doi,  qunli  ebbe  conti  da  don 
Danicllo  in  ducatj  quatro  di  camera  disse  volea  per  aconciar  una  sua 
casa  a  san  Biagio  come  al  S.  R.  462.  In  questo  conto  di  cassa  c.  123 
havere  =  f.  6.  lib.  2.  .s.   —   d.  — . 

Et  a  di  9  Marcio  D.  octo  de  camera,  cio6  uno  ducato  dare  per  lui 
e  per  so  parola,  como  dicto  Florentio  disse,  a  Til)erio  da  Sesi  pentoi-e, 
e  ducati  septe  hauti  conti  d' oro  per  resto  qiiali  ebbe  da  don  Daniel. 
In  questo  conto  di  cassa  c.  310  havere  f.  12  =  lib.  4.  s.  —  d.  — . 

1.504  —  Net  conto  avere. 

l.'>04  —  (pag.  129,  292)  M.  Fiorenzo  di  (Lorenzo)  dipintore  de 
havere  per  insino  a  di  9  di  marsio  f.  vinticinque  sol.  dui  sono  che  tanti 
gli  se  fanno  boni  per  m[prcede]  de  la  pentura  fatta  nella  capella  de  san- 
cto  Sebastiano  cioe  la  figura  de  sancto  Sebastiano  et  la  pentura  del  nniro 
dacordo  insienu'  D.  Daniel  con  dicto  Fiorenzio,  qual  accordo  fo  facto 
jicr  mezo  didrAlphano  delli  Aljihani  e  Spagna  depentore.  In  qiieste 
spese  de  fabriocha  c.  292  =  f.  25  lib.  2.  s.  —  d.  — . 

No.  9.  —  1499.  (13th  March).  Extract  from  the  Manuscript  Annals  of  the 
Decemvirate  of  Perugia,  referring  to  a  Valuation  made  by  Fiorenzo  di 
Lorenzo. 


Archivio  Comunale  di  Perug'ia. 


(Dall'Annale  del  1499  cart.  189r). 


Die  Mercurij  XIII  martij.  «  Existens  personaliter  constitutus  coram 

Johannis  Ni-      prefatis  Magnificis  Dominis  Prioribus  coUegialiter  cong'regatis  in  camera 
cole  pictoris.        V  o  &  o     e 

Declaratio.  primi  prioris,  absente  domino  Guidone,  Florentius  pictor  de  Perusio  ad 
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declaramhxin  vnlorcin  ct  cxtiiiintioncni  picture  olim  facto,  jjcr  Joliaiiiiem 
Nicolam  pauli  ante  Canierain  ipsius  othtii  de  maudato  dictormii  M.D.P. 
juravit  et  dixit  dictam  extimationem  fore  et  esse  factam  per  doniinuiii 
Bartoloineum  Caporalis  et  ipsam  de  florenis  decern  et  octo. 

N.  10.  —  Extract  from  «  Inventario  e  Spogli  del  registri  della  Tesoreria 
Apontolica  di  Perugia  e  JJinhria  dal  R.  Archiv/o  di  Stato  in  Roma  ». 
L.  FUiMJ.  (pubb:  Perugia,  Unioiie  Tip.  Coop.  1901). 

N.  II.       1500-1.501.  Libro  d'entrata  e  uscita  di  Luca   Gaeet,  Rpa- 
gnolo  tesoriere  e  di  Alfano  Alfani  di  Perugia,  vice  tesoriere. 

e.  c.  86. 

(C.  85).  Florentius  Laurentii,  pictor  —  \n-o   pictura    duoruui    pen- 
nouum  tubarum.  M.M.d.d.P.]). 

f.  8. 

Bertus  Joiianuis  et  Eusepius  Jacobi,  cives  periisini,  pictores ;  pro 
pictura  quatuor  peuuonuui   tubaruui. 

f.  IG. 

(C.  85  T).  Pro  emendo  oleuin,  lignis,  et  aliis  rebus  pro  letitia  facta 
in  adveutu  creationis  episcopi  perusini. 

f.  7. 

No.  11.  —  1501.  (10th  May).  Document  from  the  Archivio  Notarile  at  Pe- 
rugia, containing  contract  for  the  purchase  of  a  property  by  Fiorenzo 
di  Lorenzo. 


Bog.  Giovan  Francesco  dl  I'ietro. 

Eirtdcni  niillesimo  Indictioue  pontificatu  et  die  x  iiiensis  uiai  actiiin 
Perusii  in  donio  Martini  Mncentij  iMateoli  Bey  de  Perusio  sita  in  j)orta 
S.  Petri  et  par.  S.  iMurie  de  colle  infra  suos  confines  pi'esentibns  Ma- 
riano Luce  Sinionis  Cecchettj  de  Perusio  porte  s.  Petri,  et  paroc.  s. 
Petri,  et  Gnangne  Antonij  dicto  Fornaiolo  de  Perusio  dicte  jtorte  et 
])ar.  s.  Marie  de  colle  testibus  ad  hec  vocatis,  habitis  et  rogatis. 

Petrus  et  Filippus  filii  quondam  Paulini  Petri  de  Perusio,  porte 
s.  Suxaniie  et  [lar.  s.  Luce  per  eos  et  eoruni  heredes  obligando  se  ipsos 
et  omnia  ipsornin  bona  presentia  et  futura  pro  observatione  omnium 
et  singulorum  infrascriptonim  dederunt  vendiderunt  cesserunt  et  con- 
cesserunt   Floreutio    Laurentii   pictori    de   Perusio  porte  s.  Suxanne  et 
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j)ar.  s.  Nicolai  iircseiitl,  .sti]jul;iiitL  I'i  rocipit'iiti  [)ro  sc  et  suis  h('rc(lil)us 
et  ciii  ins  suuui  i-oiie«sserit  sen  coiicedcre  volucrit  imam  eiiiiiiiim  ad 
perticham  et  mensuram  comunis  Peiusii  unius  petie  terre  arate  et  ar- 
borate  pro  indiviso  cum  residue  cum  dictis  venditoribus  site  in  perti- 
nentiis  castri  sancti  Blaxii  de  valle  iu  vocabulo  Colcello  fines  totius  ab 
uno  lieredes  domini  Petri  de  Ubaldis  de  Pernsio  ab  altero  Piergalleas 
sas  etc. 

«  Seguono  altre  modalita  del  contratto  e  I'atto  finisce  con  un  eon- 
tratto  ad  comptiimum,  a  guisa  d'  un  affltto  tra  i  venditori  e  Fiorenzo 
di  Lorenzo,  di  cui  questo  k  il  principio  »  : 

«  L.  Manzoni  ». 

Petrus  et  Filippus  vcnditores  predicti  sopranominati  fuerunt  con- 
fessi  et  contcnili  liabuisse  et  habere  et  tenere  dicta  bona  nt  supra  per 
ipsos  vendita  ad  coptumum  et  nomine  coptunii  a  dicto  Florentio  em- 
ptore  per  dictum  tempus  decem  annorum  predictorum  etc. 


No.  12.  —  1521.  (r)th  May).  Document  existing  in  the  Archivio  Notarile  at 
Perugia,  containing  an  Arbitration  made  hy  Fiai'enzo  di  Lorenzo,  etc. 


Rog.  Simone  di  Fr.  Longo. 


Sentenza  de- 
gli  arhitri  Fio- 
rtn/.o  di  Loren- 
zo e  Til)L'rio  di 
Assisi  per  va- 
lutare  un  gon- 
falone  dipinto 
da  .lacopo  di 
Gugl  ielmo  di 
Citta  dellaPit- 
ve. 


In  nomine  dni  Amen.  —  Nos  Florentius  Laurentiy  de  pernsio  P. 
S.  P.  et  Tyberius  Diatolinis  de  Asisio  pictores  :  arbitri  arbitratoresque 
electi  extrajudicatione  ab  infrascriptis  partibus  Jacobo  Guiglielmi  quon- 
dam ghirardi  pictore  de  castro  plebis  ex  una  et  Jacobo  Angeliniit  de 
castro  plebis  ut  procuratore  fraternitatis  disciplinatorum  S.  Marie  Ma- 
gdalene de  Castro  Plebis  ex  altera,  ad  estimaiiduni  pictviram  factam 
per  dictum  Jacobum  admodum  gonfalonis  cum  figura  et  imagine  s. 
Mai'ie  Magdalene  et  angeloruin  et  aliorum  ornamentorum  in  dicta  pi- 
ctura  et  ad  declarandum  et  sententiandum  supra  dicta  pictura  et  gon- 
falone  prout  in  dicto  compromisso  in  nos  faciendo  apparet  a  manu 
ser  petri  pauli  ser  Johanuis  predicti  notarii.  Yiso  igitur  dicto  compro- 
misso et  facultate  et  autoritate  nobis  per  dictas  partes  concessa  et  visa 
dicta  pictura  et  gonfalone  et  omnia  cuncta  ea  bene  et  diligenter  pro- 
specto  et  magisterio  coloribus  et  aliis  qiie  pro  perficiendo  ad  ...  . 
dictum  opus  necessaria  fuerxmt,  et  omnibus  visis  etc. 


Clirysti  et  Dive  Marie  iNIagdalene  nominibus  invocatis  pro  tribu- 
nali  sedentes  talem  sententiam  laudum  arbitrium  ed  arbitramentum 
damns  et  profecimus  in  hiis  scriptis  et  in  hunc  moduin  et  formam  vi- 
delicet, quia  dicimus  declaramus  et  estimamus  dictam  picturam  et  gon- 
falonem  tlorinos  sexagints  quinque  monete  uo\e  Marchie. 
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Et  coiideninaiims  dk-tos  ilist-iplinatos  et  profatum  Jacohiim  Aiig-cli 
I'oruio  proeiiratorem  ad  daiuluiu  solvimUim  et  nuinerauduin  residuum ; 
quod  est  florenos  trig'iutaquinque  ad  dictaui  causam  Cum  etc. 

In  rei  veritati  dictum  opus  est  valoris  centum  florenorum  diete 
moucte  attenta  pictura  bene  facta  et  ornamentis  et  coloribus. 

Presente  dicto  Jacobo  ser  Ghirardi  ot  dictum    laudum  acceptavit. 

Presente  dicto  Jacobo  Angeli  procuratore  dictoruiii  disciplinatorum 
pro  quibus  promisit  de  rato  et  dictum  laudum  et  sententiam  acce- 
ptavit. 

Latum  datum  et  iu  hiis  scriptis  solemnitcr  proniiuciatum  et  pro- 
raulgatum  fecit  siipra  dictum  laudum  et  sententiam  per  supradictos 
arbitros  sedentes  pro  tribunali  iu  quodam  sedili  lig-no  existente  in 
udientia  notarionini  sub  anno  dui.  Millesimo  quingentesimo  XXI  indi- 
ctioue  nona  tcnq)ora  SS.  iu  Christo  patris  et  dui,  nostri  dui.  Loonis 
divina  providentia  pa])e  decime  die  quinto  meusis  ;SIai  preseutibus 
Francisco  Giraldi  de  Thaonibus  et  Johanne  Alexandri  Pauli  Vannis 
de  Castro  Plebis  testibiis. 

(C.  251). 


CATALOGUE  OF  WORKS 


LIST  OF  WORKS  IN  PUBLIC  GALLERIES 


At   Present  (1901)  Catalogued   under  the   name 


OF 


Fior]-:nz()  di  Lorenzo 


Altenburg-,  —  I.     S.  Mary  Magdalen. 
II.  S.  John  the  Baptist. 
Panel. 

Berlin.  —  Madonna  and  Bambino,  dated  1481. 

fThis  picture  is  said  to  he  the  centre  of  a  triptych,  the  trings  of 
which    consisted  of  the  two  pictures  note  at  Altenburg). 
Panel. 

Frankfort  on  Main.  —  Madonna   and  Bambino,  with  SS.  Cliristoijher   and  Se- 
bastian. 

Panel. 

London.  —  Madonna  and  Bambino,  Avith  SS.  Francis  and  Bernardino  of  Siena, 
SS.  Jolni  the  Baptist  and  Bartholomew,  and  tlie  donor. 
Panel.  (Part  of  a  triptych) 

Perugia  (I'inacotccaj.  —  Madonna   and   Bambino  (Marriage   of   S.  Catherine) 

with  S.  Nicholas  of  Bari,  date  1488. 
Detached  fresco. 


»    '        —  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  (from  Monte  Luci). 
Panel. 

18 
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Perugia  (Pinacoteca).  —  Predella  t)f  above,  with  S.  Francis  of  Assissi.       S.  Clara. 

S.  Antony  of  Padua.  S.Jerome.  S.  Louis  of  Tou- 
louse. S.  Bernardino  of  Siena.  S.  Michael  the 
Archangel. 

Pcmel. 

»  »  —  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

Panel. 

»  »  —  S.  Bernardino  of  Siena. 

Panel. 

»  »  —  S.  Sebastian  with  a  worshipper  in  genuflection. 

Panel. 

»  »  —  Ornament  in  chiaro  scuro. 

Detached  frexco. 

»  »  —  Madonna  and  Bambino. 

Panel. 

■»  »  —  ]\Iadonna   and   Bambino,  with   angels   in  genuflection, 

and  SS.  Benedict,  Peter  the  Apostle,  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  the  Blessed  Paolino. 
Panel.         (Pentatych). 

»  »  —  S.  Sebastian. 

Panel. 

■»  »  —  The  Virgin  of  the  Annunciation. 

Panel. 

»  »  —  The  Blessed  Silvestrino. 

Panel. 

»  »  —  S.  Gregory  the  Pope. 

Panel. 

»       *  »  —  S.  Ambrose  the  Bishop. 

Panel. 


God  the  Father. 
Panel. 
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Perugia  (Pinacnteca).  —  S.  Augustine  the  Bishop. 

Panel. 

»  »  —  S.  Jerome  the  Cardinal. 

Panel. 

»  »  —    S.    SiLVESTRJNO. 

Pavel. 

»  »  —  The  Archangel  Gabriel. 

Panel. 

»  »  —  S.  John  the  Baptist. 

Fan  el. 


(The  above  eleven  small  panels  are  said  to  belong  to 
the  pentatych,  v-hich,  icith  them  and  iclth  others,  noiv 
lost,  formed  the  altarpiece  in  S.  Maria  Xuova,  of  tite 
contract  of  1472). 

—  Madonna  with   the  dead  Christ.       SS.  Jerome  and 

Mary  Magdalen  in  genuflection. 
Canvas  (in  guazzo). 

—  Madonna  with  the  dead   Christ.       S.   Mary   Magda- 

lene and  the  «  other  Mary  » . 
Fresco  transferred  to  canvas. 

—  The  Birth  of  S.  Bernardino  of  Siena. 

Panel. 

—  The  Healing  of  Polissena,  wife  of  Onofrio  of  Spo- 

LETO  (dated  1473). 
Panel. 

—  The  Eestoration  from  drowning  of  Antonio  di  Meo 

of  subiaco. 

Panel. 

—  S.  Bernardino  delivering  a  prisoner. 

Panel. 

—  Cure  of  an  epileptic. 

Panel. 
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Perugia  (Pinacoteca).  —  S.  Bernardino  uKMNKRixa  a  man  from  his  enkmies. 

Panel. 

»  »  —  Cure  of  Giovanni  Antonio,  fornaro. 

Panel. 

>  >  —  S.  Bernardino  rescuing  a   child  from   a  jiad   bui-i- 

at  Prato. 

Panel. 

(The  above  eight   small  panels  are  known  as  «  The 
Acts  of  S.  Bernardino  of  Siena  ■»). 

»  »  _  Madonna   enthroned,    avith    Bamhino,    SS.    Mostiola, 

Andrew    the  Apostle,  Peter   the   Apostle,  Francis   of 
Assisi. 

2  Angels  and  2  Flagellants  in  gennflection. 
Panel.       (Triptych). 

»  »  —  Predella  of  above,  in  five  compartments,  with  figures 

of  SS.  Bernardino  of  Siena,  John  the  Baptist,  Jerome, 
Sebastian,  (in  armour  with   uplifted  sword),  A  Piet;\ 
and  two  Flagellants. 
Panel. 

»  »  —  S.  Sebastian.       Head  of  donor,  or  worshipper. 

Panel. 

»  »  —  S.  Dignamerita. 

Panel. 

»        »     —  S.  Anton V  the  Abbot. 

Panel. 

*  >  ^  S.  Catherine  of  Alexandria. 

Panel. 

—  Madonna  in  Glory,  with  Bambino,  Cherubs,  Angels. 

—  S.  Peter  the  Apostle. 

—  S.  Paul  the  Apostle. 

—  SS.  Bernardino  of  Siena,  Antony  of  Padua,   Bona- 
ventura,  Louis  of  Toulouse. 

Niche,   with  lunette,  two  wings,  and  predella.  Signed 
«  Floreutius  Laurenti  »   (dated  1487). 
Panel. 


Perugia  (Piaacoteca) . 
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Madonna  and  Bamuixo,  with  c]ierul)s  and  uiigels  in  a 
wreath  of  flowers. 
Panel. 


»  »  —  The  Monogram  of  Jesus  (said  to  belong  to  the  «  Acts 

of  S.   Bernardino  »). 
Panel. 

»  »  —  Our  Lady  OF  Pity.      Angels,  crowd  of  sufferers.      God 

the  Father  in  benediction. 
Detached  fresco. 

»  »  —  S.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

Fresco  transferred  to  canvas. 

»  »  —  Nativity  with  landscape,  dated  1498. 

Fresco  transferred  to  canvas. 

»  »  —  S.  Sebastian  (head  destroyed). 

Fresco  transferred  to  canvas. 

»  »  —  S.  John  the  Baptist. 

Fresco  transferred  to  canvas. 

»  »  —  Madonna,  with  Bambino  in  benediction.       Two  angels 

and  two  elierubs  in  adoration. 
Fresco  transferred  to  canvas. 

Ravenna  (Institute).  —  Madonna   enthroned,   w^th  Bambino   holding   globe, 

in   benediction.       God    the  Father   in    benediction; 
SS.    Peter   the    Apostle    and    Paul    the    Apostle :    the 
Annunciation.       Dated   1485.       June  28th. 
Panel.       (Triptych). 

Rome  I  Borghese  Villa).  —  Crucifixion.       SS.  Jerome  and  Christopher. 

Panel. 


Urbino  fPinacoteca).  —  Madonna  and  Bambino. 

Detached  fresco. 
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LIST    OF    ATTRIBUTED    WORKS    (1) 


Not  yet  generally  accepted   as  works 
o  F 

FiORENZo  Di  Lorenzo 


Assisi.  —  (Municipal  Gallerij.    Originalli/   in  the  Church  of  S.    Giacomoj.    Ma- 
donna AND  Bambino. 

Detached  fresco.  (Burckliardt). 

Boston  U.  S.  A.  —  (Fenway  Court).  Annunciation,  (from  Portiuncula,  Assisi). 

Detached  fre.'ico.  (Barnliard  Bcrenson). 

Carlsruhe.  —  'Muscuinj.  I.  S.  John  the  Baptist.       II.  S.   John  the  Evange- 
list. 

Panel.  (Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle) . 

Deruta,  —  (Church  of  S.   Francesco).  SS.  Romano  and  Rocco.       God  the   Fa- 
ther.      View  of  Deruta,  date  1475-6  ? 

Fresco.  (Luigi  Carattoli). 

Florence.  —  (Pitti  Palace).  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

Panel.  (Giovanni  Morelli). 

Liverpool.  —  (Municipal  Gallery).  Birth  of  the  Virgin. 

Panel.  (Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle). 

London.  ^  (Salting  Collection).  Madonna  and  Bambino. 

Panel.         ?  Editor  of  Willianiwon'  s  Series  of 
«  Italian  Masters  » . 


(1)  In  giving'  the  names  of  the  Attributors  1  have  omitted  later  critics  wlio  iiave 
merely  concurred  in  these  earlier  attributions. 
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Madrid.  —  (National  Mnseiun).  Hkad  of  Christ.       SS.  1'ktkr,  John  the  Bap- 
tist, JoHx  the  Evaxgelist,  a  female  martvr. 

Panel.  (Crowe  and  C;ivalcasello). 

Monte  r  Abate.  —  (Chapel  of  secularised  monastery).  Crucifixion,  with  Maiiv 
the  virgin,  and  SS.  John  the  Evangelist,  Sebastian, 
Rocco,  Christopher,  Antony  the  Abbot.       Blessed  Gia- 

COMO   DELLE   MARCHE.        ThE   ANNUNCIATION.        ThE   RESUR- 
RECTION, date  1492. 

Fresco.  (Prof.  Sebastiano  Novelli). 

Montone.  —  (Church  of  S.  Francesco).  Two  altar  pieces;  one  dated  1482. 

Fresco.  (Prof.  Angelo  Lupattelli). 

Perugia.  —  (Palazzo  pubblico.  Sola  del  Consiglio).   Madonna  and  Bambino. 
Angels  and  Cherubs. 

Fresco.  (Baron  von  Rumohr). 

»  —  (Duomo,   Chapel  of  8.  Stefano).  Pieta,  dated  1486. 

Panel.  (Prof.  Moretti). 

»  —  (Archbishop' s  J'fdacei. 

Detached  fresco.  (Prof.  B.  Novelli). 

»  —  (Shrine  near  Prepo).  S.  Anna.       Virgin  ISIary.      Annunciation. 

God  the  Father. 

Fresco. 

Rome.  —  (S.   Giovanni  Lcderano).  I.  Crucifixion.       II.  Madonna  and  Bambino. 

Fresco.  (V  A  modern  German  critic). 

»        —  (S.   Croce  in   Gerusalemme).  Story  of  the  Cross  in  several  scenes. 

Fresco.  (Earliest  Editor  (or  translator) 

of  Burckhardt'  s    «   Cice- 
rone ».  Eng.  edition). 
Spello.  —  (Church  of  S.   Girolamo).  I.  Nativity.       II.  Sposalizio. 

Fresco.  (?  Local  custodian). 

Terni.  —  (Pinacoteca).  I.  Story  of  the  Passion,  dated  148.'i.  II.  Altarpiece 
Madonna  and  Bambino,  SS.  Bonaventura,  John  the  Baptist,  etc. 

Panel.  (Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle) . 

Vienna.  —  Madonna  avith  Saints. 

Panel.  (Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle). 

Yale.  —  Newhaven,  Conn:  U.  S.  A.  (Gallery  of  the  University).  S.  Jerome. 

Panel .  (Barnhard-Berenson) . 


LIST  OF  BOOKS  IN  WHICH 
MENTION  IS  MADE  OF  FIORENZO  DI  LORENZO 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS  ON  ART  IN  WHICH  MENTION  IS  MADE 


OF 


FioRENzo  Di  Lorenzo 


1784.  —  Guida  al  Forestiere  per  I'  Augusta  Cittd  di  Perugia.    (Baldassarre  Or- 
sini)  —  pub:  at  Perugia,  1784. 

1787.  —  Descrizione  della  Chiesa  di    S.   Francesco,   etc.    (Raccolte   da   un   Keli- 

gioso,  etc.)  —  pub:  at  Perugia,  by  Carlo  Baduel,  1787. 

1788.  —  Letters  Pittoriche  Peragine.  (Annibale  Mariotti)  —  pub :  at  Perugia  at 

tlie  Stampa  Badueline,  1788. 
1804.  —    Vita  di  Pietro  Perugino.  (Baldassarre  Orsini)  —  pub:  at  Perugia,  1804. 
1815.    —  Storia  Pittorica  della  Italia.  (Abate  Luigi  Lanzi)  —  pub:  Pisa,  by  Nic- 

col6  Capurro,  1815-1816. 
1822.  —  Descrizione  Topologico  - Istorica  della   Cittd  di  Perugia.  (Serafino  Siepi) 

pub :  at  Perugia,  at  tlie  Tip.  Uarbinesi  e  Santucci,  1822. 
1827.  —  Italienisclie  ForscJiungeii.  (C.  F.  von  Rumohr)    —    pub:    at  Berlin,    in 

der  Nicolai'  schen  Buchhandlung,  1827. 

1837.  —  Flandhuch    der    Geschichte   der  Malerei   in.   Italien.    (Franz  Kugler)    — 

pub:  at  Berlin,  by  Duncker  and  Humblot,  1837. 

1838.  —  Storia  della.  Pittura  Italiana.  (Gioranni    Rosini)    —    pub :    at  Pisa,  by 

Niccold  Capurro,  1838-1847. 

1839.  —   /'af'ael  von  Urbino  tind  Sein    Vater  Giovanni  Santi.  (J.  D.  Passavant) 

—  pub :  at  Leipzig,  by  F.  A.  Brockhaus,  1839. 

1875.  —  Storia  della  Pittura  in    Italia.    (Giov.    Batt:    Cavalcaselle    and    J.    A. 

Crowe)  —  pub:  at  Florence,  1875-1898. 
1880.  —  L' arte  dell'  Unibria  rappresentata  nella  nnova  Pinacoteca  Coniunale  di 

Perugia.  (Gustavo  Frizzoni)  —  pub:  at  Milan,  1880. 
1884.  —  Le  Cicerone.  (J.  Burckhardt)  —  trans :  into  French  by  Auguste  Gerard 

—  pub :  at  Paris  by  Firmin  Didot  et  Cie.  (undated)  (1). 


(1)  In  his  ju'effice  the  translator  says  that  he  translates  from    the   5th    edition   of 
Lo  Cicerone  »,  revised  aurl  continued  hy  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bode,  in  1884.* 
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1885.  —  Le  opere  di  Giorgio   Vasari.  (Annotated   and    commented   hy   Oaetano 

Milanesi)  —  pub :  at  Florence,  by  G.  C.  Sanson!,  1885.  ^ 

1886.  —  History  of  Painting  in  Ifalg.  (Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle)  —   pub :    Lon- 

don by  John  Murray.  1880. 

1887.  — ■  La  Piazza  del   Sopramuro   in   Perugia  (Adanio   Rossi)  —  pub  :    Peru- 

gia at  the  Tip.  Econ.  G.  Guerra  e  C,  1887. 
1897.         Central  Italian  Painters  of   the  Renaissance.    (Barnhard   Berenson)  — 
pub:  in  London,  by  Putnams,  1897. 

1900.  —  Notes  sur  les  Primitifs  Italiens.  (Jules   Destr^e)   —  pub :  at  Brussels, 

by  Dietrich  et  Cie.,  1900. 

1901.  —  La  Jeunesse  dtt,  Perugin.    (Abbe   Broussolle)  —   pub:  at  Paris,  by   H.  ' 

Oudln,  1901. 
1901.    —  Chi  fu  il  Maestro  di Pinturiccliiof  (Conte  L.  Manzoni)  —  pub:  at  Peru- 
gia, 1901. 
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